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Cash As You Ship 














Factoring 


Points the Way 


Receive cash for ship- 
ments as made... yet 
extend your usual 
credit terms to cus- 
tomers. 


Full credit risk and 


No Credit Losses responsibility assum- 


ed by Commercial 
Factors Corporation. 


Collection worry and 
expense and the cost 


No Collection Expense of credit checking 


eliminated through 
our service. 


Learn more about these and the 
other benefits of Commercial fac- 


toring by writing for this information. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 
SEVENTY-SEVEN FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
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Normal Service 


Continues on 


Yo 8 a Loo mM i) Loom Repairs 


Shuttles and 
Built for Peace Time Weaves Bobbins 


Can Be Changed 
i Ke) 


Looms for War Contracts 








Our Government 








is Going to Require that the larger part of the Looms of 










| our Country fall in line on the Program 


| for War Time Fabrics 


Your Looms can be made to fit into 


Y 


that Program 


Shelter Tent Duck—for instance — is 
being made on E Model Looms 


Y 


| —= Somewhere down the list of Needed 
Fabrics is the one You Can Make 


| We Can Supply 
| The Necessary Parts 
cesmapenennesmennemnanmnimmmnnannnanliiaie 


To change over the average loom—be 
it one of our older models or a loom 
of the X Series—to weave a Wide 
Range of Fabrics that are needed by 







our Army, our Navy and our Air Corps 






Let’s Talk It Over 





DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Spartanburg S C 









Atlanta Georgia 
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New Design... New Construction Give 
You New Protection You've Never 


Had Before In A General Purpose Motor! 


OUTSIDE ... INSIDE. . . from bearing to bearing 
... from frame to shaft—Allis-Chalmers now gives 
you a NEW motor more completely protected — 
more able to stand the terrific abuse today’s pro 
duction schedules demand. 


All the experience of building motors for ovef 
fifty years has been concentrated in the development 
of this advanced product. Specially designed to giv¢ 
your motors “all-around” protection, the new 
“Safety-Circle” is a wide, solid rib — integrally 
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cast as part of the frame — which forms an un- 
broken circle of protection around the stator. One- 
s Piece cast frame and cast end-brackets guard against 
exterior knocks and abuse. 


A more liberal use of electrical materials makes 
this motor internally and electrically stronger be- 
(use current and magnetic densities are less ex- 
eme. Additional cross strength has been built into 
the distortionless stator. Rotor is keyed to the shaft 
for strength, and its outer surface is turned to as- 
‘ure air-gap accuracy and uniformity. 

Shorter, stronger bearing design delivers smooth 
Performance with full-flow lubrication and easier 
maintenance. New machining and production meth- 
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ods make all parts uniform and interchangeable. 


Other Lo-Maintenance features of this outstand- 
ing NEW Motor are oil drains at the bottom of the 
bearing box for easy flushing, removable end- 
brackets and large conduit box for handy wiring. 


Write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 
Bulletin No. B-6210, and test this NEW Motor’s 
design and construction against your own expe- 
rience! See how it fits your needs . . . then call the 
engineer in the district office near you! 


*Don’t confuse this NEW motor with higher-priced motors 
for so-called special purposes. All the extra advantages of 


pers > ! 
this standard motor are yours at no extra cost: A 1484 
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Whenever I see a pick counter on a loom, I 
think of one morning many years ago—per- 
haps forty—when a young man came into my 
office in Boston to see me about an order he 
had received from the Cocheco Mills, at Dover, 
New Hampshire. He said his name was Chid- 
sey and that he was with the C. J. Root Com- 
pany. 

Charles H. Fish, Agent of the Cocheco Mills, 
had ordered 200 counters without telling Mr. 
This 


was a big order at that time and he was curious 


Chidsey what they were to be used for. 


to know for what purpose so many counters 
could be used: he thought that it might indi- 
cate a new field for his counters. He had sold 
a few counters to textile mills, but he never 
knew what they did with them. 

I was stumped, too, at first, but then it oc- 
curred to me that I had read of some experi- 
ments which were being made in England to 
pay weavers by the pick and I thought it was 
quite possible that Mr. Fish had also heard of 
these experiments and was going to try them 
I suggested to Mr. Chid- 
sey that he should go to Dover and talk it over 


out in his own mills. 


with Mr. Fish and gave him a letter of intro- 
duction. 

As a result of that conference, the Root Com- 
pany made certain adaptations of their counters 
to make them more applicable for counting 
picks on the loom and, as far as I knew. that 
was the beginning in this country of the now 
almost universal practice of paying weavers 
by the number of picks instead of by the cut. 
which had been the practice from time imme- 


morial. 


Paying By 


The Pick 


Comments by Henry G. Lord 


Mr. Chidsey was quick to follow the lead 
developed by this incident and some years later 
he told me that a large part of the Root Com- 
pany’s business was with textile mills. The 
pick counters of those days were very different 
from the present modern pick counters. 

Meantime, the Veeder Manufacturing Com- 
pany, also an old Connecticut concern, was de- 
veloping the design and manufacture of pick 
counters, hank counters and other counting de- 
vices which enabled manufacturers to check 
the operating efficiency of their production and 
keep it at top levels. 

The Veeder Manufacturing Company had 
started making cyclometers in Hartford in 1895, 
and the Root Company began making small 
hinges in Bristol, Connecticut, in 1866 and took 
up the manufacture of counting devices in 1890. 
The two companies merged about fifteen years 
ago and now manufacture counting devices 
which are used in practically every industry, 
but the textile industry still absorbs an impor- 
tant proportion of their output in a great variety 
of applications to all forms of textile machinery. 

My old friend, J. H. Chaplin, is now General 
Sales Manager of Veeder-Root, and another 
old friend, Edwin Howard, who was formerly 
Sales Manager of the Mason Machine Works. 
represents them in the South. 

Whenever I visit a mill or a textile exhibition 
and see all the wonderfully efficient machines 
at work, they are always associated in my mind 
with the men who invented or developed them. 
I wish some one might write the personal stories 
—in many instances the romances—of the de- 
velopment of textile machinery in the last fifty 


years. 


HENRY G. LORD, founder of Textile World and president, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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GOAL 


=) There Must 
Be A Way... 


Chin up. Today nobody can quit. 
The work must be done. If not in 









the good old way, in some other way 
... but... it must be done! 

To help you find “your way” to your 
objective we pledge our fullest co- 
operation. 


Co fp PM rad 
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Sole Representatives of - SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE Vat Dyes of - THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
On a a le et eid 
P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. BOSTON - CHICAGO : MONTREAL - CHARLOTTE 
GREENWICH & MORTON STS. PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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In the present emergency normal replace- 


ments must wait but preliminary studies 


and specifications should be started today. 


During this period of national emergency ‘‘pro- 
duction at all costs” has been of paramount 
importance. Time was short .. . the needs of 
our nation great, but the textile industry with 
unprecedented speed and efficiency has been 
delivering the goods. To meet these demands 
was not an easy task. Every available piece of 
equipment had to be pressed into service. 


Tomorrow with the return to normal conditions 
much of this equipment must be replaced... 


for in a competitive market the operation of 
such equipment will be prohibitive. Plans for 
tomorrow can be started today while there is 
time to study your needs carefully and wisely. 


Our engineers are anxious to keep you in close 
touch with improvements in methods and equip- 
ment . . . and to show you how such new 
developments can be incorporated in your 
plans for the future. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
8 


Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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LET THE G.1.M. HELP YOU 
MAKE YOUR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
EQUIPMENT LAST LONGER 


N American factories millions 
| of dollars worth of industrial 
rubber goods fail prematurely 
every year due to improper in- 


spection and unintentional abuse. 


This waste must stop—now that 
America’s rubber life line is 
under attack. Every pound of 
rubber must work to the limit 


for victory. 


Today it is essential to take the 
utmost care of any rubber prod- 
uct you now have in operation 
or in stock — because replacement 
may be difficult in the months 


ahead, even on priorities! 


That is where the G. T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man — can 
be of greater help and service to 
you than ever before. In the past 
his expert skill in the 
correct application and 
installation of rubber 
has been responsible for 
countless performance 
records in all branches 
of industry. 


By consulting the G. T. M. today, 
following his recommenda- 
tions on the proper handling 


of belting, hose and other rubber 
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products, vou can increase their 
service life measurably at a time 
when any increase in their life is 


critical. 


He will be glad to go over your 
installations, to make suggestions 
and give you tips that will enable 
you to obtain all the service built 


into your rubber equip- 


Serving on the Industrial 
Front to guard America’s 


rubber supply 





ment — to prevent waste of 


America’s most precious war 


material. 

This service costs you nothing. 
The G. T. M. will be glad to call 
at your plant —to give you the 


benefit of his specialized training. 


To eall in the G. T. M., write 
Akron, Ohio or Los 
California—or phone 


Goodyear, 
Angeles, 
the nearest Goodvear Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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Deliveries 
on 


Textile 
Machinery 


WE KNOW WE CANNOT SHIP as much textile machinery as 


our customers want .. . or give them as prompt deliveries 
on their orders for repairs and parts as they think we should. 


@® WE ARE SERVING THE TRADE today to the best of our 
ability. Naturally, we are governed by Washington as to the 
way in which we can serve it best. We feel, however, that in 
view of the all-out effort needed from the textile industry that 

it should have full consideration. 


WE ARE VERY BUSY TODAY making, in addition to our 
regular lines of textile machinery, a great many new things 
which are necessary in the armament program; and much of 
our tool equipment and a large part of our working force are 
assigned to this outside work for the duration. Naturally this 
affects to some extent our ability to produce textile machinery. 


@ ALSO, WE ARE IN A WAR ECONOMY wherein orders bearing 
priority ratings from the government have first place in our 
production schedule. We think we can assure the mills, how- 
ever, that there will be an adequate supply of repairs for main- 
tenance, and we also believe that a substantial amount of textile 
machinery will be built. 




























@ HOWEVER, the principal job for all of us today is to WIN THIS 
WAR .. . and to win it as quickly as possible. Nothing else 
is so important. Nothing should be overlooked or neglected that 
will aid the program and objectives of our government. 


TO THAT END WE PLEDGE ALL OUR EFFORTS. 


President 








Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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WAR SPEED-UP 
cannot be fully maintained 
with inadequate lubrication. 
For correct lubrication of 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


there are... 
f=... SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 
s OILS and NO-DRIP LUB- 
s FZ RICANTS ... oils that 
keep productive machine 


hours up, spindle drag and 


. temperatures down . . . non- 
, throwing lubricants exactly 
! suited to top roll require- 
t po ments. Further information, 

Ben or lubrication counsel (in- 
, By. cluding KnittingMachinery), 
| may be had by writing to 
nearest Sinclair office, or to 


Sinclair Refining Company, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 





CARDING MACHINES (Saco-Lowell) in 
lant of Cotton Specialties Co., Chicago. 
ubricated 10 years with Sinclair Oil. 


r Write for ‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
> publication devoted to the solution of 
> lubricating problems. 








SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 10 West 51st Street RIALTO BLDG. 573 West PEACHTREE STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York City KANSAS City ATLANTA Fr. WortH 
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-(ARD CLOTHING 
isa MUST 


Soldiers, sailors and the thousands of workers on war pro- 
duction must have clothing and other textile equipment. 
Every bit of yarn used in uniforms, overalls, underwear, sox, 
blankets, sheets, and the hundred other items must first be 
processed by Card Clothing. 


% The wool of 10 sheep must be carded to outfit one 
soldier. It will take a lot of carding to equip 6,000,000 
soldiers. It is estimated that cotton cloth production for 
1941 exceeded 1940 by 2,000,000,000 square yards. 

* As textile production soars... so must Card Clothing 
production ... and so must the materials to make it. We 
sincerely believe our patented TUFFERIZING process 
makes the maximum use of materials entrusted to us. 


Step up production with 


TUFFERIZED 


CARD CLOTHING 


R — oF s Lickerins and Garnet Cylinders 
ard Clothing for Woolen from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic 


W orsted Cotton, Asbestos and Card Breasts Rewired at Southern 
) ( or . 

§ _ ds ; Napper Clothing, Plant »= Midgley Patented, and 
brush Ci ’ © , 

i us othing, Strickles, Emery s s ® Howard's Special Hand Stripping 


ets. Top Flats Recovered and Cards = Inserted Eye and Regu- 


extra sets loaned atall plants WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS lar Wire Heddles 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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IN OFFICES * 


The SUPER 
TWO-HUNDRED 
TWO-FORTY «+ THREE-FORTY 


For Factories, Mills 


THERE CAN BE NO NIGHT ON THE HIGHWAY TO VICTORY! 





JMULTIPLY MAN HOURS by 
ADDING LIGHT HOURS 


The LITEWAY The extra man hours now so urgently needed—in offices, plants, 


For Engineering Depts., 


: r factories, mills—can often be immediately provided by add- 
Offices, Drafting Rooms 


ing effective light hours with Day-Brite Fluorescent Fixtures. 


Designed and engineered to utilize the best in fluorescent 
lighting, Day-Brite fixtures assure improved morale, higher 





visibility and less fatigue—make it easier to do more work 


The KINGSWAY Ss 
For General Offices more accurately, faster, with less spoilage, fewer rejects. 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC., 5495 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 













Widen all production bottlenecks with light... 
Speed the job with Day-Brite Fluorescent Fixtures 
\ —they add light hours that multiply man hours! 
| Consult your local Day-Brite Representative. 


DaviBiitem 
» FLUORESCENT 4 
FpXT.U RES 
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The COMPLETE LINE OF 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Nationally distributed through all 
leading electrical supply houses. 
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Careless buying is on the way out— 

merchandise is bought today to last a long time, 
ome MRL MLS am Zell Mee adi 

Cre Mere ipa ce URC Mere) dire olme Le 
known standards on which they can count. 

As Rayon keeps widening its importance 

and usefulness in these days of uncertain supply, 
the Tubize Certified Quality Label on any garment 
takes on new importance. It is a long familiar 
assurance of quality and service...a pledge that 
the fabric has been tested and is certified for 


wear, cleanability and for lasting color. 


When you identify the underwear or 
y @ S, Cie est Me Mel LUM NY) lb at Lit ce) 
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built up by consistent quality backed by sound national advertising. 




















Faster Production 


for 


...ften Means That Your Plant 
Must Control Its Own Weather! 


wctory 


Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation and 
Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roofs are Important Factors 


In Controlled Temperatures and Humidity 


Wine you are enlarging your plant to speed production 


for victory, or remodeling it, or both—you will be devot- 


ing special attention to its most vulnerable exposure—the roof. 


By placing Celotex Vapor-seal Roof Insulation between your 
manufacturing processes and outside heat or cold, you facilitate 
the control of temperatures and humidity which are so often 
essential to maximum production speed. And, in northern cli- 
mates, you materially reduce heating costs! 

By using Celotex Bonded Built-Up Roofs, you are assured 
of guaranteed protection against repair expense for either ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years. 


Write for the name of your nearest Celotex Roofing Contractor. 


CELOTEX 


VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 
BONDED BUILT-UP ROOFS 


The word Celoter is a brand name identifying a group of products marketed by The Celotex Corporation. 










THE CELOTEX CORPORATION « CHICAGO 
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N 1767 Tuomas Hicus perfected 
this spinning frame, called a Water 
Frame, the first completely me- 
chanical device for spinning yarn. 





If this seems primitive, think back 
to its predecessor, the hand spinning wheel. 
This giant stride forward was successful be- 
cause it introduced a continuous movement 
in the feeding and twisting of the yarn. 

Essentially, the history of commercial 
textile development is simply one of in- 
creasing efficiency—of making processes 
more continuous. Reduce starting, stopping, 





“CONTINUOUS PROCESS” 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION  ¢ 


changing, replacing—and you have achieved 
textile progress. 

Imagine the surprise of Thomas Highs if 
he could but see today’s textile accomplish- 
ments. Just think how amazed he would be 
to discover the existence of rayon and the 
whole new field of fabrics this versatile fibre 
had developed. Picture his astonishment at 
the speed and efficiency of modern textile 
machinery. How he would marvel at the 
“Continuous Process” that spins, bleaches, 
treats, dries, and twists yarn as a single 


thread in one continuous operation, a yarn 


unsurpassed in uniformity and virtually free 
from knots and broken filaments. 

The textile world has come a long way 
since the days of Thomas Highs. Its ad- 
vances prove themselves in a time like this, 
when efficiency is more than ever the watch- 
word of American industry. We know that 
he would join in our pride in the vital con- 
tribution the “Continuous Process” is mak- 
ing in supplying a yarn which is not only 
produced continuously but also, because of 
its uniformity and cleanliness, runs more 
continuously in the mill. 


U.S. Pat. Off. 


Cleveland, Ohio — New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 

















SINCE Texrope V-belts revolution- 
ized power transmission sixteen years 
ago, they have steadily been “tops” 
among belt users. But here’s the 
NEW Texrope Super-7 V-belt that’s 
even better — 4 WAYS BETTER! 


To the war-busy manufacturer 
who must get maximum efficiency 


LOOK OUT FOR DANGER 
in belts with stiff, unpliable 
cords! Such belts ook stron 5 
... but actually they buckle 
over sheaves, build up exces- 
sive heat that attacks pulling 
cords, Result: Belt failure far 
sooner than you expect it. 





out of his machines today, this is the 
V-belt that can help him, with... 


50% stronger pulling cords! 


20% more cords! 


WARNING SIGN! 

agging, slipping belts mean 
ae stretch not backed 
up by balanced cord strength. 
Motor must be pulled back 
often to take up slack. Re- 
sult: When stretch limit is 
reached belt breaks under ten- 
sion. 


Duplex-sealed cover for extra pro- 
tection against dirt, moisture! 


Cool-running cushion rubber sec- 
tion for increased life! 


What’s more — these are in addi- 
tion to the regular features that have 
long made Texrope V-belts first 
choice with plant men everywhere. 


SUPER-7 TEXROPE BELTS 


are made by amazing Flexon 
process that combines flexibil- 
ity with low stretch . . . great 
strength. Cords float on cool- 
running, shock absorbing cush- 
ion rubber. Result: true 
strength . . . true pulling 
power... érue endurance. 


aa 


Such features as — true V-shape for 
greatest groove-grip action... 
matched “sets” of belts that pull to- 
gether...smooth,slipless, silent opera- 
tion . . . backed by Allis-Chalmers 
engineering cooperation that assures 
you get the right belts for your job. 


For complete information, call 
your Texrope dealer, or the Allis- 
Chalmers district office near you. Or 


write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. i saat 


Available in All Sizes 
/, bp to 2000 bp 


L. EF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Arrows point to de 

fense tabrics for which 
we have dyed many 
thousands of pounds. 


OUR CONTRIBUTION TO 


Any industrial service which speeds ing Capacity, it can make prompt deliveries. 
defense production makes a contribution to 3. 
victory. Here's how Franklin Process Yarn 
Dyeing Service does it:— 


Having adequate twisting and winding 
equipment, it can deliver special as well as 
standard constructions on any usual put-up. 


1. It eliminates waiting for yarns to be FRANKLIN PROCESS « Providence, Philadel- 
spun from dyed stock. phia, Greenville, Chattanooga; New York Rep., 


10 Worth St.; Chicago Rep., 100 West Monroe St. 
2. Having large stocks of natural yarn in 


all four plants and unequalled package dye- Let's work together for victory. 





* LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
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BETTER WORK From carD CLOTHING 








use THE CORRECT srusn For CLEANING FLATS 


Some mills use burnishing or stripping brushes to clean flats. This 
is bad practice because it frequently causes irreparable damage to 
the flat foundation. Only a flat cleaning brush should be used for 
this purpose and this should have the correct size of wire and the 


correct foundation. 


Ashworth flat cleaning fillets are specially designed for the pur- 
pose, giving gentle but positive action. Furthermore their cost is 
insignificant compared with the money they can save by prolong- 


ing the life of your flat clothing. 


REDUCE SHUTDOWNS FOR REPAIRS BY INSTALLING THEM NOW. 


ea Fl 


Py 


PIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING... ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Woolen Div. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


x FACTORIES 7 REPAIR SHOPS 7 DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
PVaoe eh as. FOG Cae FALL RIVER, WORCESTER 


WORCESTER CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE 
eet | de ie ey ar J We Sp Ge Ne ® GREENVILLE, ATLANTA, DALLAS 


SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: + TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of 
Napping Machinery ¢ Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes ¢ Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire ¢ Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire °¢ Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed 
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ADAPTABILITY... Ginsell 


oe, (IMPROVED MOTOR-WEIGHTED TYPE) 


~‘ SERUBS - POLISHES 
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New Safely Feature 


— Automatic Switch Control. The 600 Series 
Finnell is equipped with the new Feather- Touch 
Safety Switch—an exclusive Finnell feature. When 
hand or hands are removed from handle, the switch 
automatically turns off and stops the machine. 
Switch operates from either side of handle and is 
so easy to hold to ‘on’ position. Proper weight 
distribution guarantees perfect balance during any 
function of the machine. 


—Ill, 13, 15, 18, and 21” brush diameter, permitting 


selection of the size that’s best and most economical for 
your use, 


For free demonstration on your own floors, phone nearest 
Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, Inc., 1903 East 
Street, Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, : 








Pioneers and Snecialisls in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


T rT 
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ONE OF THE BEST MIXERS YOU'D WANT TO MEET 





The whole textile world is talking about ARALAC—pronouncing it a ‘’mixer’’ @ Blends with wool, mohair, 
of remarkable versatility. It blends with wool, with mohair, with rayon and rayon, cotton. 

with cotton. It combines with hatter’s fur. And it produces an amazing variety s ; ; 
of new materials—interesting and distinctive in character — satisfying econom- © Combines with felting furs. 
ically, the demands of designers, producers and consumers. 

ARALAC brings something new to the textile field because it is a new sub- 
stance, endowed with qualities individually its own. A protein fibre, just as © Takes dyes beautifully. 
wool, camel's hair and fur are protein fibres, it is nevertheless as different as 
each of these is different from the others. ARALAC is itself! 

Now, as limitations on the use of wool become a matter of vital concern, 
ARALAC'’S blending properties take on new importance. Possessing the warmth @ Chemically stabilized. 
of wool, combining effectively with wool, ARALAC stands ready to help con- 


serve the nation’s wool supply! © AND CUTS COSTS. 
% Trade Mark Reg U. S. Pat. Off. A R A L A e j N Cc 
I » 


Taftville, Connecticut 


@ Creates distinctive new fabrics. 


@ Already proving itself in com- 
mercial use. 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, represents but one of the many 


contributions this nation-wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s agricultural resources 
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THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
Davton, Ohio and Waynesville, N. C. 


liayton Loom Supplies are protected 
by U.S. Patents issued or pending. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO... Greenville, S.C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S.C. 
ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO... Greensboro, N.C. 
THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO.........Charlotte, N.C. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Ut... LaGrange, Ga. 


oe & VANN sisi ueaves teniuancaa ..Birmingham, Ala. 
ana SUPPLY COs nice cossseeeeeDallas, Texas 
a RICAN SUPPLY C9.Q.....cccccccccsee.Providence, RI. 
“ VIDENCE MILL SUPPLY CO....... Providence, R.1. 

as MERVEW Gis hccdccmsocs Fall River, Mass. 


EXPORT DIVISION 
THE DA-TON RUBBER EXPORT CO. 
38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y,, U.S. A. 
- CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd......... Montreal, Quebec 
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Never requ 






An utterly different picker is this Dayton De Luxe! Its specially 
selected fabrics are two times stronger. They are finer woven to 
give maximum smoothness, and bonded with a resilient com- 
pound that is far stronger and tougher! 
AND HERE ARE THE RESULTS, 
AS PROVED IN ACTUAL MILL SERVICE: 
1. Picker costs cut up to 50 per cent. 2. Production greatly 
increased. 3. Operating time saved. 4. When boxed, loom 
stays in parallel. 5. Throwing a crooked shuttle is eliminated. 
6. Jerked-in fillings reduced to a minimum. 1. Month-after-month 
service on high-speed looms. 









PLEASE HELP US COOPERATE FOR VICTORY 
Today, everybody's business is Victory, and for the duration 
our production facilities of Pickers and Loom Supplies is ded- 
icated to that end. Therefore, we ask that you be moderate 
in your demands for our products and patient regarding our 
ability to fulfill them. 







B 


by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of V-Beilts 


WE’RE DOING OUR BEST 
TO MEET THE DEMAND 


The fact that we are buried under an 
avalanche of orders is both a source of 
satisfaction and a source of worry to 
us,—satisfaction that we merit so much 
confidence and worry because we can 
not make more generally prompt 
deliveries. 

High priorities on many of our orders 
force us to give extended deliveries on 
other orders and in addition we have 
direct defense business which of neces- 
sity takes precedence over everything 
else in the shop. 

Doing all that is humanly possible to 
protect the interests of our old and 
loyal customers, we are working a 
standard day shift of 52 hours and a 
night shift insofar as competent ma- 
chinists are available. The shop 
scenes herewith, all taken on January 
13, bear witness to our efforts. 

Times like the present call for ab- 
normal patience as well as abnormal 
effort. Therefore, while thanking you 
for your confidence, we solicit your 


continued cooperation. 


LOMBARD 


INCORPORATED 


AGENTS: Paul A. Merriam, 11 Berwick Lane, Edgewood, R. l.; 
Harold C. Osler, 6312 Sherwood Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OF FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


OUR “ALL OUT” EFFORT TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND 





FOOT OF SUFFOLK ST. LOWELL... MASS. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: Dye Becks * Progressive Jigs * Top Dyeing Machines °. 
Crushers * Multiple Kettle Piece Dyeing System ° Soap Distributing System + 
Soaping Machines * Roap Soapers * Pusher Mills * Yarn Steamers °* etc. 
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High speed draper looms in this weave room, 


x 54 feet, weave rayon and silk. The room is lighted with 160 fluorescent fixtures, each 


equipped with two 100-watt white G-E MAZDA F lamps, mounted 10 feet above the floor. 


50 FOOTCANDLE 


LIGHTING witH 


G-E MAZDA F LAMPS 
helps speed production 


in this textile mill! 


il G-E MAZDA ZZ,crcocexit? LAMPS “@ IE 


ae 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


THIS WEAVE ROOM in the William 
Skinner and Son, Holyoke, 
Mass., mill is efficiently lighted 
with 50 footcandles of “indoor 
daylight” from G-E MAZDA F 
(fluorescent) lamps. 

Like many other textile mills, 
this company finds that G-E 
fluorescent lighting is “better 
than daylight” illumination be- 
cause it is efficient, economical, 
and dependable 24 hours a 
day. It is particularly suited to 
textile mills because it is cool 
and combines high light out- 
put with low maintenance cost. 


General Electric fluorescent 
lighting helps speed production 
because it helps operators see 
faster and more easily, with less 
fatigue and fewer errors. 

See your G-E MAZDA lamp dis- 
tributor for complete informa- 
tion about installing this light- 
ing in your mills... with cer- 
tified fixtures, complete with 
G-E MAZDA F lamps, ready to 
hang up and turn on. G.E. 
makes no fixtures for MAZDA 
F lamps but recommends cer- 
tified fixtures with the Fleur-O- 
Lier or RLM tag. 








| Magnesium Sets a Pace 


Pits 
+ 


* 


Fortunate are the textile knitting mills, hard- 
pressed for production, who are equipped 
with Mazlo Magnesium sectional warp beams. 
Like other manufacturers who, before the war, 
had the foresight to employ this lightest of 
lightweight metals, they are now operating 
more efficiently because of the advantages 
obtained. Production is higher. 

Mazlo Magnesium warp beams are very light 
in weight. Stops and starts on the machines are 
smoother, resulting in fewer breaks of the yarn. 
The job goes faster wherever empty or full 


for Postwar Planning — 





beams must be handled; less fatigue for work- 
ers. These beams run true—they are strong 
and rigid—so yarn goes on evenly and comes 
off that way; finer finished fabrics. 

This is another example of before-Defense 
planning which is profiting all of us today. 
Why don’t you “design ahead” for the day 
when there will be an abundance of Mag- 
nesium for all uses? We’ll gladly assist you. 
Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products: 
Aluminum Company of America, 1705 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY Oo F ALUMINUM 





— ee 


COMPANY Oo F AMERICA 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
















“OUR 
CHAPMAN $ 


INSURE EFFICIENT OPERATION REGARDLESS 
OF TEMPERATURE AND EXCESS HUMIDITY” 


TATIC NE UTRALIZERS 





““STATIC was a costly nuisance to our mill’’ “But excess HUMIDITY was even worse’”’ 
“Slow starting of cards, repulsion of fibres, uneven yarns — “Uncomfortable working conditions . . . high heating and air- 
yes, static was causing wasted time and spoiled quality. So we conditioning costs — were all caused by the excess humidity 
tried additional air-conditioning and steam jets...” we thought we needed to kill static.” 

> 


“Now We Avoid Both Static and Excess Humidity with 


CHAPMAN STATIC NEUTRALIZERS" 


“This simple equipment—a power unit con- or trial installation, write today to the sole sales 


nected with inductor bars—instantly, scientifically agents: KIDDER PRESS CO., INC., Dover, N. H., 


kills static on our machines, and costs little more New York and Chicago. On the Pacific Coast: 
to operate than an ordinary light bulb!” H. W. Brintnall Company. 


The Chapman Static Neutralizer, shown at 
right, is guaranteed to remove static electricity. 
16,000 are now in use, 8000 in the textile in- 
dustries. It is safe, free from shock — on list of 
inspected electrical appliances of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the National Boarc of Fire 


Underwriters. 


For further information, experiences of users, 
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TECA offers you every advantage for build- 
ing men’s fabrics that sell on appearance 
and performance .. . lively in the hand, 
soft to the touch, crush-resistant and shrink- 
age-controlled. Teca Blends satisfy a de- 
manding and an increasing market... are 


the key to stabilized year-round profits. 





FOR SPORT SHIRTS 


FOR SLACKS 


FOR SPORT HATS 





CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 


4. M, Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New 
York. Sales representatives for Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 





Big South Carolina Rayon Mill 
Finds Alemite Specialized Lubricants 
Protect Costly Bearings 


T’S ONE THING to find a grease that lubricates 
| properly under normal conditions. It’s entirely 


different when that lubricant must do its work on 
bearings operating at 300° F., or higher. 

Alemite Specialized Lubricants are prepared to 
meet extreme requirements. That’s why Slater & 


SAYS SLATER & SON, INC. 


Son selected Alemite No. 38 Lubricant for these 
machines—and why they proudly report, “Not a 
single bearing failure in more than 4 years!” 


The Alemite Industrial Lubrication Manual gives 
detailed information on lubricating more than two 
hundred specialized types of machines! It can eas- 
ily be the means of cutting your maintenance costs 

of cutting your lubricant expense—of avoiding 
repairs at a time when repair parts are hard to get. 


This manual is FREE! Write for your copy today! 


id U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ALEMITE 


LUBRICATION 


1888 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois+ Belleville, Ontario 
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Steam IS money. Wasting steam boosts over 
head—eats up income—shrinks profits. Stea 
accounting is serious business—it needs business§ 
methods. 


As a modern cash register guards a storekeeper’ 
dollars — producing a printed record of each 
transaction—so flow meters should guard you 


| 
power and process steam. ) 


With Brown Flow Meters measuring the flow off 
fluids for power, heating and processing, you are} | 
completely protected—because | 


The Brown Automatic Recording Planimeter Pent 

"A", making the marginal record shown on the 
chart pictured supplies the PROOF that a defi-j | 

“ nite number of pounds of steam, gallons of 

haley aN Ada. water, cubic feet of gas, or barrels of oil, were} 


delivered, utilized—or wasted. 


This is a special, patented feature of the greates | 
value to flow meter users. Reference to the auto4 
matic planimeter pen record on chart rim assists 
you to distribute departmental or process loads 
more uniformly over the working day, effectingy 
substantial fuel savings not only in the boiler 
room but in every department or unit wherel 
steam is used. 


In addition, Brown Flow Meters offer you other 
advantages such as: 


Six inter-related range tubes with inter-related 


direct reading charts. 


Meter Bodies for working pressures up to 2500 
Ibs. 


Integrator dial—easy to read— insures highly accu- 
rate totalizing at all rates of flow from 0-100%. 
Universal case permits any style panel mounting 
—flush on panel, front-of-board or on wall. 


Indicating, Recording and Controlling models— 
Electrical, Mechanical and Area types for all 
applications. 


Get all the facts about Brown Flow Meters. Features ar 
fully explained in Catalog No. 2007. Send for your copy 
THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division d 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Co., 4509 Wayne Avenu¢ 
Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. Toront¢ 


Oo640 8 Canada: 117 Peter Street—England: Wadsworth Roa¢ 


Perivale, Middlesex—Stockholm, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7 


aA” Thi 

win vo 

used ir, 
‘0 easily a 
5" This 
Detators 
thus eRec 


stomatic planimeter pen record shows steam 
@ units and the time at which it was produced 
y part of the 24 hour period, enabling you 
yze steam production and distribution. 

ord line shows rate of flow and enables the 
maintain the most efficient boiler operation, 
3 substantial fuel savings. 
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Built by Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc. 


Textile machines are working overtime these days in produc- 
ing materials for Army, Navy and Marine Corps uniforms. 
And one of these machines is this Proctor Roller Type Dryer 
with individually motor-driven rolls used for drying piece 
goods of rayon, silk, cotton, wool, worsted, hair cloth, linings 
and similar materials. That the vital moving parts of this 
dryer are protected by SASS Bearings is a tribute to the good 
judgment of Proctor & Schwartz engineers. When they selected 
SAKS’s, they knew they were not only selecting bearings that 
run smoothly in high temperatures, but which are adequately 
protected by S\[SiF housings against foreign matter and 
lubricant loss. In any roll call for Performance in Peacetime 
or War, SfS'F-equipped machines always answer “Here!” 
4990 


SCS INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 








THEY CALLED IT 


“The Back Door 
of HADES /” 
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unnel Ventilation other 


And you couldn't blame 

these poor fellows—for 

they had to swallow the 

smoke and fumes of 

their own two- and three- 

engine trains—as well as 
that of previous trains—on the tough up- 
grade haul through a famous tunnel in the 
Alleghenies. 

This was the setting for a pioneering job. 
Sturtevant had successfully ventilated ships 
and buildings but could they do it here—ain 
a 3000-foot tunnel filled with the heat, smoke 
and fumes of almost 100 trains a day? Railway 
officials thought so... Sturtevant Engineers 


went to work. Two Sturtevant Fans were in- 


stalled at the west portal ae 


big enough to 
blast out the smoke and fumes as soon as they 


left the engines. 


—a peak load that 
the Holland Tunnel 
connecting New 
York and New Jersey 
takes in stride. First 
of the modern ve- 
hicular tunnels, this 
Sturtevant system 
pointed the way for 
tunnels from 
coast to coast. 


For the first test run on April 19, 1901, 
spectators gathered at the east portal—-literally 
cheered when the smoke came out 2 minutes 
ahead of the train. The engineer on the rear 
engine rode with his window open for the first 
time—saw the smoke from his own stack 
seven cars ahead, a clear tunnel behind. 

Soon Sturtevant ventilated many other fa- 
including Big Bend, 


mous railway tunnels 


Stampede—and the 4% mile Connaught Tunnel 
} g 


in Canada, requiring fan wheels alone that 
are 13 feet in diameter. 
Motor travel brought still another problem 


to tunnel ventilation— deadly fumes. Sturte- 


vant was ready. For the New York-New Jersey 
Holland Tunnels a new system was developed 


—fresh air supplied at the roadway level. 


fumes exhausted at the ceiling, a complete 


change of air every 90 seconds. 


—by exhausting foul 
air and motor fumes 
in the mile-long 
Detroit-to-Canada 
Vehicular Tunnel. 
24 Sturtevant Fans 
flood the tubes with 
a complete change of 
air every 90 seconds. 





mile 
Tur 
vant 
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vant 
plant 


Today, the comfort and safety of the air you 
breathe in vehicular tunnels from coast to 
coast is taken for granted—thanks to Sturte- 
vant pioneering in ventilation. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


ri Mike Piercing the Berkeley Hills 


—on the new 160 —between Alameda 


Ms ; 
mile Pe: nsylvania 


Turnp 


vant }y 


and Contra Costa 
e, Sturte- Counties in Califor- 
t 26 giant 
Yentilatiig fans like 
the one 


nia, the Broadway 
Low Level Tunnel 
1own here requires 16 Sturte- 
“on test before ship- vant Fans to flood 
Ment from Sturte- 
Yant’s Ilyde Park 
plant, 


the tunnel with fresh 
air—keep carbon 
monoxide content 
less than 2 parts to 


10,000—atall times. 


REC U.S. PAT. OFF 


STURTEVANT— FOUNDER OF THE AIR HANDLING 


INDUSTRY 


at —_ 


95 Feet Under the East River 


—ventilationiscom- 
pletely adequate and 
unfailing in New 
York’s new Queens- 
Midtown Vehicular 
Tunnels thanks to 
the 46 Sturtevant 
Fans that handle a 
total of 21,000 tons 
of air per hour. 
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Has the blackout hit your plant? 
Be prepared. Insure yourself 24- 
hour working daylight, 50 foot 
candles or better, with a MILLER 
Continuous Wireway Fluorescent 


Lighting System... 


HE industrial West Coast is 
blacking-out. Strategic plants 
in the East are reported ready to 


follow suit. How far will the 
blackout go? 
Plants that were perfectly 


geared to natural daylight must 
now operate on 24-hour nights. 
What about precision work? 
What about inspection? What 
about preferred “window-side” 
locations? The brush is blacking- 
out all natural daylight. 


50 FOOT CANDLER 
100 FOOT CANDLER 
MILLER TROFFERS 


Continuous Wireway Fluorescent 
Lighting Systems 






Whether 


blackout 
hits you or not—don’t make your 


the ever 
men work by moonlight. Install 
MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 
FOOT CANDLER in your factory 
areas now. Match their perform- 
MILLER TROFFERS for 
your office and drafting room. 


ance with 


Insure yourself 50 foot candles 
or better of man-made working 
daylight, 24 hours a day. Wire 
for details. (Representatives in 
principal cities. ) 
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Mar. 1st—7,344 hours to 
go in 1942. Men, make 
the most of them! 


gs 


* 
. 


Get these 5 MILLER 
Fluorescent Lighting Benefits 


HIGHER ILLUMINATION . . . 50 to 100 foot 


candles—with uniform light distribution. 


30 TO 50% LOWER INSTALLATION COSTS 


. Make war production dollars go further. 


FASTER INSTALLATION... Steps up building 


schedules—plants get into production quicker. 


SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE... Easy-to-clean, 
removable porcelain-enamel reflectors — save 
man-hours for production. 


ALLOWANCE FOR FUTURE LIGHTING NEEDS 
. illumination can be increased 45% with- 
out new fixtures—lower obsolescence. 










THE MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


@ MILLER offers a complete line of 
filament and fluorescent lighting equipment 


bites 
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sales appeal of the No-Seam Nylon stocking depends to a great extent upon good knitting — smooth, accurate, 


uniform knitting. That is why leading mills are using Torrington Needles to produce these glamorous new stockings. 


Torringtons are the machine-made needles — machine -tested, too,— to meet the most exacting demands for smooth 


fin'-h, fine temper and all-over accuracy of dimension. Use Torringtons for your No-Seam Nylons. 


TORRINGTON lateh NEEDLES 


rington Company, Torrington, Conn., U.S.A., Established 1866 © Branches: New York « Philadelphia * Chicago ¢« Boston ¢ Gree oro, N.C. 


St. Louis * Toronto « Factories at: Torrington, Conn. * Orange, Mass. * Bedford, Quebec « Coventry, England 





THANKS TO INCREASED Ma Ty 


Paradoxical? Yes, but true. Torrington Needle Bearings in virtually every branch of industry. In fact, this beariy 
are available for prompt delivery on your priority orders now potentialities are so evident that we have been able 
because the demand for them has been increasing so ticipate and prepare for increasing demand with a play 
steadily. Again and again, during the eight years since program of expansion. As a result our facilities are kg 
the Needle Bearing was introduced, we have had to ex- to the requirements of Victory—and Torrington Ne 
pand our facilities to meet this mounting demand—until Bearings can be supplied promptly for all essential ne 
today further expansion is a comparatively simple matter. Textile machinery manufacturers working on pric 

But why this increasing demand? The reasons lie in the orders can help guard against future production de 
bearing’s unique combination of advantages... low cost, by incorporating the Needle Bearing in their designs» 
small size, high capacity, ease of installation, efficient lu- Torrington engineers will be glad to work with equipn 


brication. These advantages manufacturers in adapt 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - ESTABLISHED 1866 
Poe ewe Tt ou. Cc OoOnnwecti<cut, W@W. $. A. 


Mokers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


are so easily demonstrable, the bearing’s advantage 


so obvious, that they have specific problems. For mi 


led to thousands of applica- detailed information, w 


; New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
tions for the Needle Bearing Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Toronto London, England for Catalog No. 116. 





TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 





{[ one of a series of advertisements telling how American Industry is speeding up production | 


Taylor Instruments are helping to keep it filled! 


T’S AMERICA’S JOB to furnish the 

food that will help win the war. We’ve 
got to feed millions of fighting men (our 
own forces, even now, are eating 9 million 
pounds of food a day!). We've got to feed 
the American people. It’s our giant’s job 
to supply much of the food that our war 
allies will need—now, and afterwards. 
The U. S. food basket must be bottom- 
less and brimming over. 

A great part of these billions of pounds 
of food will have to be good foods in cans. 
It can be supplied—because this nation’s 
food industry can turn out fine canned 
foods fast. The majority of instrument- 
controlled food plants in the United 
States are Taylor-equipped. Taylor In- 
struments automatically control temper- 
atures and pressures, and hold them toa 
precise processing schedule. Temper- 
atures can’t jump too high, overcooking 
and destroying food values—or slump 
too low, improperly sterilizing the food. 
Fluctuating pressures during the cooking 
don't get the chance to damage cans and 
contents. 

Food plants working on Government 
contracts have stepped up their produc- 
tion greatly during the last few months by 


ee: 


adding hundreds of Taylor-controlled re- 

torts andcookers totheir production lines. 

These headlines will give you a glimpse: 

Midwestern Packing Plant Installs 

Taylor Control Systems to 

Convert Thousands of Hogs Each Week 

into Hundreds of Thousands of Pounds 

of Canned Luncheon Loaves, Sausages, 
and Other Pork Products 


In Another City Same Packer Installs 
Taylor Control Systems in New Plant 
That Will Pack 1,000,000 Pounds 
of Meat Weekly 


Plant Puts Large Number of 
Taylor-controlled Retorts into Production 
to Process * Million Pounds of 
Pork Per Week 


And Government quotas for canned veg- 
etables in 1942 are being stepped up 
nearly 100%! Throughout the whole food 
industry, Taylor Instruments will be 
doing the biggest job ever, in 1942. 


You probably have the same problem 


* KEEP ON BUYING U. S. DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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the food people have — meeting rigid 
Government standards of quality, quan- 
tity, price. You can meet them, by using 
Taylor Instruments in processing your 
product. Taylor Instruments will help 
you produce top quality at top speed. 
Taylor Instruments will help you cut 
costs and prevent waste—to assure profits 
in these times of pegged prices. Taylor 
Instruments will help solve a shortage of 
man-power—they work automatically, 
precisely, tirelessly. 

Every American Industry today needs 
the assistance of Taylor Instruments in 
speeding up all production. Taylor Instru- 
ments should be helping you do your part 
toward winning the war. What are your 
specific needs? Let us help you. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y., 
and Toronto, Canada. Makers of the 
famous *‘Not 1 but 5 Fulscope Controller.” 
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TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
und LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
















ACID SALTS, such as — zinc 


chloride, ammonium sulfate, mag- 
nesium chloride, aluminum sulfate, 
and ammonium chloride. 























WATERS, such as — distilled, 
fresh, brackish, effluent, and 
natural deep well and prepared 
brines. 


Cet Ce ee ee 


ee Va 
THAT STAND OFF THESE 


NEUTRAL and ALKALINE 
SALTS, such as—chlorides, car- , 


bonates, sulfates, nitrates and 
acetates. 









OXIDIZING ACID SALTS, 


such as — silver nitrate solution, 











chromates, permanganates, 





nitrates. 





MINERAL ACIDS, such as— 


sulfuric, hydrochloric, hydrofluoric, 
ond pure phosphoric. 


New members added in recent years make the 
Inco Nickel Alloys a useful, well-rounded group. 
From among them you can usually select a metal 
to meet the most severely corrosive conditions. 

All of the Inco Nickel Alloys are strong, 
tough and exceptionally resistant to corrosion. 
In addition they offer individual characteristics 
which meet widely varying fabricating and ser- 
vice requirements, 

With the Nation at war, supplies of Monel, 
Nickel and Inco Nickel Alloys are needed for 
war production and for meeting the needs of our 


armed forees. The International Nickel Com- 


CORROSIVES 


Worthy allies in war or 
peace, INCO Nickel Alloys 
meet varied conditions of 


fabrication and service 






ORGANIC ACIDS, such as 


—stearic, oleic, linoleic, citric, tar- 
taric and malic. 


My 






ALKALIES, such as — caustic 
soda, caustic potash, soda ash, 


yi and anhydrous ammonia. 





including chlorine. 






INDUSTRIAL 
ATMOSPHERES 





STEAM, wet and dry, and all 
mixtures of steam, air and carbon 
dioxide. 


pany will continue to present information for 
the benefit of metal users who are working for 
victory and planning for the future. Let us help 
you determine the proper Inco Nickel Alloy to 
use. For full information on these metals write 
for technical literature. Address: 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 


* * * 


Mechanical Properties of INCO Nickel Alloys 


All of these corrosion-resistant metals possess outstanding qual- 
ities of strength, toughness, wear resistance, and fabrication. In 
addition, individual alloys are characterized by anti-galling and 
anti-sparking properties, resistance to elevated temperatures, 
amenability to heat treatment, exceptional resilience, and mag- 
netic properties ranging from definitely magnetic to non-magnetic. 


INCO NICKEL ALLOYS ARE YOUR ALLIES 


MONEL « “K” MONEL e “S’” MONEL e “R” MONEL e “KR” MONEL e INCONEL e NICKEL e “Z” NICKEL 


Sheet... Strip...Rod...Tubing.. 


-Wire... Castings 


















DRY GASES, Ali common gases 
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Cations 


For Units To Be Employed In Victory Production 1 


They 


CONFORMANCE IS 


BENJAMIN FLU 


i” lighting must not fail! There can 
be no blackout of production due to 
lighting equipment failure. Neither can 
there be waste of power or light! Day and 
night production must be maintained at 
its highest possible rate with lighting that 
speeds seeing, conserves the eyesight of 
the workers, and helps them to sustain 
production speed and product quality, 


with a minimum of fatigue. 


These are the specifications met by 
Benjamin Fluorescent Lighting Units. De- 
signed and constructed with that extra 
afetv factor of strength and durability 
which Benjamin through 40 years of ex- 
perience has found essential in industrial 
lighting, these units can be depended upon 


to provide lighting that will not fail! Pro- 


tected by Benjamin life-time porcelain 
enamel finish, these units are constructed 


to withstand the severe mechanical strains 


STAND UP DAY AND NIGHT 


_.. HEAVY DUTY WAR PRODUCTION SERVICE MUST NOT BE INTER- 
RUPTED BY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FAILURE DUE TO CHEAP OR 


FLIMSY CONSTRUCTION. 


BE PROPERLY DESIGNED 


_..TO SHIELD THE EYES OF WORKERS AGAINST GLARE AND 
PROVIDE EFFICIENT, UNIFORM LIGHT DISTRIBUTION. 


CONSERVE POWER 


_.. BY PROVIDING WITH THE ABSOLUTE MINIMUM OF POWER 
CONSUMPTION THE HIGH LIGHT LEVELS OF 35 TO 100 FOOT- 


CANDLES REQUIRED FOR VICTORY PRODUCTION. 


NOT WASTE LIGHT 


_.. THE REFLECTING SURFACE MUST HAVE HIGHEST PRACTICAL 
REFLECTION FACTOR AND MUST BE EASILY MAINTAINED AT 


ORIGINAL EFFICIENCY. 


ASSURED WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


RESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


to which they may be exposed in ordnance 
and industrial plants... smoke, fumes, 
grime, dust, weather, etc. With this finish, 
maintenance of original lighting efficiency 
is assured as this surface does not corrode, 
tarnish, oxidize or decompose and can 
easily be cleaned and restored to original 


efficiency with soap and water. 


Available for the lighting of plants en- 
gaged in the production of war materials 
and essential civilian production are: Ben- 
jamin RLM “Lite-Line’ equipment which 
provides continuous lines of light across 
the entire ceiling... Benjamin RLM 
‘‘Stream-Flo”’ Units, and Benjamin Dust 
light Fluorescent Lighting Units, for re- 
quirements of armament plants and other 
Type II-G hazardous locations. For com- 
plete details, address Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co., Dept. EE, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


WARRANTY OF PERFORMANCE 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


The Trade Mark 


BENJAMIN 


on Fluorescent lighting equipment is your 
assurance of correct design, heavy-duty 
construction and efficient performance 
backed by forty years of Specialization in 
manufacturing lighting equipment for 
commerce and industry. Reflectors, auxil- 
lary Control equipment, sockets and other 
component parts of these fixtures are en- 
gineered for co-ordinated operation with 
Mazda Fluorescent Lamps-to give maxi- 
mum light output and trouble-free oper- 
ation : 
Benjamin Fluorescent I ighung Fixtures 
are warranted to comply with all recog- 
nized illumination, electrical and mechan- 
ical standards and applicable RLM 
standard specifications and to comply 
fully with specifications and performance 
data published for each type of unit by 
Benjamin Electric Mfg Company. They 
are fully warranted against defects in ma- 
terial and workmanship and are built 
with an extra safety factor of strength to 
insure long life and maximum durability 
All auxiliary control equipment is cer- 

tied by Electrical Testing Laboratories 
to conform with the latest specifications 
for such equipment sponsored by the 

Mazda Lamp Manufacturers Complete 

units and all auxiliary control equipment 

and sockets are listed by Underwriters’ 

Laboratories as meeting National Elec- 

trical Code requirements as evidenced by 

Underwriters’ inspection label affixed to 
each unit 


LABORATORIES 
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World War I found inGACLAD ready 
to help Conserve Vital Alloys 


Users of IngAclad 
include: 


American Cyanamid Co. 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga. 


Dow Chemical Co. 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co. 


Greenville Steel & Foundry Co., 


Greenvi'le, So. Car. 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. Inc., 
E. Chicago, Ind. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Holliston Mills, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Leader Iron Works, Decatur, Ill. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

Sheet Metal Engineering Co., 
Chicago. 

Southern Bleachery & Print 
Works, Taylors, So. Car. 


@ More than 10 years ago, a method of 
conserving vital alloys was developed by 
the Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division of 
Borg-Warner Corporation. 


@ This achievement in steel makes 
possible a saving of as much as 80% 
in the stainless steel required for 
many jobs. 


@ With a record of more than 10 
years of continuous satisfactory service 
in the Process Industries, it is now 
performing a valuable service to the 
Allied cause. 


@ Not only does IngAclad conserve vital 
alloys, but also effects marked econo- 
mies in material costs. 


@ Ease of fabrication and welds that 
are good for the life of the equipment 
are also characteristic of IngAclad. 


@ The reason IngAclad is so satisfac- 
tory in combating corrosion is that it 
is not a substitute for stainless, but 
actually is solid stainless steel applied 
uniformly and inseparably to mild steel. 


We Produce 


Solid Stainless, Too! 


As producers of both the solid stainless 
metal and Stainless-Clad Steel, we are 
able to advise you, without prejudice, 
as to which material is more practical 
for the particular service required. 


If your stainless requirements are essential to the Nation’s 
victory program and permit the necessary priority rating, 
we will do our very best to serve you. Inquiries are invited. 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION - BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
310 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago, Illinois 


Plants: Chicago, Ill.; New Castle, Ind.; Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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scOTT INCLINED PLANE 
SINGLE STRAND 


YARN TESTER- 


i machine is designed to measure 
the tensile strength and the elastic 
and plastic properties of individual fila- 
ments and yarns. The yarn to be evalu- 
ited is attached to the rolling weight, 
and as the plane on which the rolling 
weight rests is inclined, the tension on 
the yarn is gradually increased until the 
breaking point is reached. The friction 
between the rolling weight and the sur- 
face of the plane is reduced to a minimum 
ind an extremely accurate measurement 
{ the tensile strength of fine yarns is 
obtained. Tension and elasticity data are 
automatically recorded on a graph, thus 


siving a permanent record of the sample. 





THREE WORDS ARE OUR WATCH- 
WORDS! P’recision. accuracy. and results 
these are the goals of the Rohm & Haas 
lextile Evaluation Laboratories in testing 
nd analyzing the cloths and fabrics sub- 
tted to us by a textile industry just rolling 
) its sleeves to meet the increasing demand 
1a wartime economy. 
In these modern, completely-equipped 
aboratories our technicians, skilled in the 
ind] x of fabrics of all kinds, operate 
lelieat’ testing machines; each machine is 


‘pecially designed to test precisely and 

























accurately one property of a fabric or yarn. 
Our laboratories are equipped to evaluate 
and test almost, any property which may 
conceivably be desired in a fabric, whether 
it be wet strength of a light, tough rayon 
parachute cloth, crush resistance of the 
softest velvet, or tensile strength of a single 
cotton thread. 

For a scientific treatment of your par- 
ticular textile problem, the precision and 
versatility of the Rohm & Haas Textile 
Evaluation Laboratories are at your service 
for the duration. 
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* RHOTEXES 


LYKOPON 
FORMOPON 
PROTOLIN 
RHONITES 
RHOPLEXES 
DEGOMMAS 
TRITONS 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY & 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HE COMES IN THE SAME CRATE 
with every Gardner-Denver Compressor 


“HA” ADVANTAGES: 


oni DuMuch is a mighty handy fellow to Frames, cylinders, pistons and other vital parts of Gar- 
have around your plant these days. For he represents the Durloy for added strength and hardness. 
extra performance, the extra efficiency—the extra low- 
cost operation of Gardner-Denver ‘““HA”’ Two-Stage Hori- Unrestricted air passages and large valve areas assure 
zontal Compressors. high overall efficiency. 


IES SI 


The sustained air output of these compressors is the 
result of better design, advanced engineering methods and 3 Larger water jacket areas assure a cooler compressor. 
the extensive use of GarDurloy—the modern, high strength 
cast iron developed by Gardner-Denver metallurgists. Timken main bearings provide an unchanging air gap 
The extra service you'll get with a Gardner-Denver for the life of the machine. 
‘‘HA”’ compressor in your plant is attested by scores of 
user reports from all parts of the country. For full infor- Capacities from 468 to 1854 cubic feet displacement 
mation, write Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, III. per minute. 
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TYPICAL USER-REPORT: Our ‘HA’ has operated 24 hours per day, 7 days per week for the past eight 
years, and has required only routine attention. Roller main bearings have never been touched at any time. 


> 


(appnee. ENVER Since 1859 


Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Stocking dreams come true . . . Every woman knows that her 


stocking dreams can come true only through the quality of the fabric. 


very hosiery manufacturer knows that his fabric can only be as good as 
the needles will produce that higher quality means better business. ... 


Keep your knitting machines young and effective with TMW Needles. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 





“The burden which is well borne becomes light. 


evardless of the fibre used, the new READING 3()-section 5 1-( sauge Full-Fas) one 
Knitting Machine produces 104+ per cent more volume and 156 per cent mor 
value than ordinary 2(0)-section 4+2-gauge machines. ... And remember: Alon 


1} 
ent. 


Mead IN MMOdETN Mac/hiNner\ rerves as insurance yor your total INVES 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA: 





wiTH THIS NEW BREAKER — : - AND IF THE LOAD GETS 
WE CAN GET POWER BACK | | SURE. AND YOU CANTAKE | OVER A HUNDRED 
ON THE LINE IN LESS 
THAN A MINUTE. INSPECT IT IN A COUPLE | WE CAN JUST SLIP IN 
OF MINUTES. ANOTHER BREAKER 


ere’s Why YOU'LL Like This New G-E Removable Breaker 


HIS air circuit breaker is built minute . . . inspect the breaker unit apparatus connected to the circuit. 


to meet today’s demands for in safety-away from live parts—in A new pictorial booklet (GEA- 

ick installation, and dependable less than two minutes...and where 3600) tells where and how to 
Motection for continuous produc- changed load conditions call for a use them. For a free copy, 
ion, Its features include a simple _ different-rated breaker of the same _ call the G-E office near you, 
genious new method of mounting type, the old unit can be removed _ OF address General Elec- 
bd a convenient, modernized en- _ and a new one installed in-less than tric, Schenectady, 
“osing case, which combine to three minutes. New York. 
‘ve you a removable breaker that Give your production, equip- 

‘asy to install, easy to operate, ment, and personnel complete pro- 
‘d easy to inspect. tection. Install these breakers in 
We call it the 3-minute breaker. lighting, power, and motor circuits 

1 can re-establish service after up to 600 volts. They will protect 


faults in less than one both the circuit wiring and the 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


60-20-7500 


THE BREAKER WITH THE DISCONNECT FEATURE ; 



















fo get more 


Sem your machines QUICKLY/ | 


You can, and easily, merely by eliminating these three power trans- 
mission “‘bugaboos”’ 


A Slippage—a slipping 
drive never allows peak 
machine production. 


io” Repairs—machines shut 

down for drive repairs 
are dead weights on 
any production sched- 
ule. 


&." C Power loss—you deserve 
‘ as near as possible 
100% return on your 
power investment. 
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@ Baldwin roller chain belts are 98.6% efficient on long or short 
centers. They eliminate slippage; they last longer, they run 
quietly. 


By replacing with Baldwin roller chain belts—a few gear 


Although our men and our plants are drives here, a few belt drives there—on cards, looms, garnetts, 
on an “‘all out for victory”’ basis these pet aee Lk: . ’ . . . a : 

Se eae , printing machines—you'll gain an immediately noticeable im- 
days, your inquiry will receive prompt / : 


attention. Naturally, delivery of B-D provement in production. 
products is dependent upon the Pri- u s p 
ority of your needs. For further explanation of these advantages, call the Baldwin 


man. Baldwin Duckworth Division, Chain Belt Company, 346 
Plainfield Street, Springfield, Mass. 


urs BALDWIN 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 
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became of the woolen mill man who used to 

| four" say he’d have to close his mill if he couldn’t 
\ - get olive oil? ¥& He’s still on the job, turning 
out millions of yards of army uniform cloth, or shirtings, or 
blanketing, or fine worsteds. And at his elbow is Scientific Oil 
Research, which has found the way to replace olive oil—and 
many other processing products facing a war-time shortage. 
% But the surprising result is that these new developments in 
almost every case are proving superior to the staple they 
replaced. ye Ask about SULFOLS for worsteds, that definitely 
beat olive oil . . . and Houghton’s Wool Oils for every grade 
of wool being made today. 


FF \ E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


—_ ig 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mi) HOUGHTON 


PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








CHLORINE GOES TO WAR} 


as Amecica mans its battle 


COWLINGS and COCKPIT COVERINGS 
for AMERICAN WARPLANES are made of 
; “Pe ace es plastics derived from chlorine. The now fa- 
HI-OCTANE GASOLINE for l .S. TANKS and PLANES is See degaussing cables, used to protect ships 
produced from ordinary gasoline and tetraethyl lead. Rapid Grous tnagetic anlnes, are alec insulated with 
precision-fitting of tank and plane parts demands trichlo- these plastics. Another derivative of chlorine 
rethylene, a degreasing solvent. Both tetraethyl lead and tri- Ss alien ‘GecmeeiRaile acl: teenies te 
chlorethylene require large quantities of chlorine. Chlorine ben sidinaehiinans for conte, lames ae camille 
is also used in the manufacture of diethylene glycol, the i , re 
anti-freeze agent which has displaced water in liquid-cooled 
engines. Also in chlorinated paraffins used in lubricants. 
















BARRAGE BALLOONS, capable of withstanding heat, gases 


and sunlight, are being ma factured f; ; thetic bber. ‘ : 
and sunlight, are being manufacture rom synthetic ru r ALL-OUT PRODUCTION of MUNITIONS requires large 


America’s fast-growing production of synthetic rubber for ; F : ; : 
amounts of chlorine, especially for processing of cotton lint- 


protective balloons and other wartime needs has put an extra ; ; 
ers for smokeless powder and other explosives. 


load upon the chlorine industry. 


U.S. BASES and ARMY 
CAMPS require large quantities 
of chlorine for water purifica- 
tion and sewage treatment. 
This widespread use of chlorine 
is in addition to large-scale re- 
quirements of state and munici- 
pal water works systems. 





; MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (INC. 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LIQUID CHLORINE... .SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA... BLEACHING POWDER...HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, 
ANHYDROUS and AQUA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS... SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS. ..SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
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IN THE NEXT 


ach year. for many years. TEXTILE WorLpD has 
published its Annual Knitting Number in April in con- 
junction with the Knitting Arts Exhibition. This year. 
that Exhibition is a casualty of the war: its cancellation 
has just been announced. 

One of the vital functions of the April issue of TEXTILE 
WorLD has been to bring a report of progress to those 
unable to attend the Exhibition in person. This year. that 
means everybody. Technical developments in hosiery. 
underwear. and outerwear manufacture will not be re- 
viewed in an exposition hall this year: the job will be 
done in the pages of TextiLe WorLD. Consequently, oun 
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\pril issue. always extremely important. becomes a 
“must” in 1942, 

Exhibition. or no exhibition. the knitting industry has 
a job to do—and a big one. In fact it has a dual job: 
outfitting our armies and keeping civilians going. to the 
maximum extent. 

On the first phase. TEXTILE WoRLD's Special Section 
in its April. 1942. issue will include articles on: Knit 
Goods for War Purposes; Why the Quartermaster 
Rejects Knit Goods; Finishing Knit Goods for Military 
Purposes. On the civilian side. the content will include: 
Knitting Rayon and Cotton Full-Fashioned Hosiery: 
Finishing Rayon Hosiery: Throwing Rayon Hosiery 
Yarns: Fixing Full-Fashioned Machines: Fixing Cir- 
cular Machines. 

Members of the industry can’t go to Atlantic City to 
see what's happened in knit goods: consequently, TEX- 
riL—E Wor tp will bring the story to them in their offices 
or their homes. 















CUSHIONED 
SPINDLES 
ASSURE... 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More stationary Diesel horse- 
power in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other 


brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than 
with all other brands combined. 


— that assure more uniform tension and twist... 
produce smoother, stronger yarns .. . are proven results of 
using Texaco Spindura Oils. 

Spindura Oils literally cushion spindles, damp vibration, 


reduce power consumption. They minimize “fogging” and will 





* More locomotives and cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other 


brand, 


*% More revenue airline miles in 
the U. S. are flown with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


not thicken in service. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred 
in the fields listed in the panel has made it preferred by textile 
mills everywhere. 

* More buses, more bus lines 
and more bus-miles are lubri- 


cated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. 
A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate . . . just 
phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribution points 
in the 48 States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 


"ga FRED ALLEN y Jay yht 
Seyi" your a} =newspat t t 
OS4" stat 


XACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





RN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY... thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for War Need: 
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at HIGH SPEED, LOWEST COST 


The high speed and automatic winding 
features of the Universal Automatic offer 
vreat savings in time and cost — and the 
bobbins ar_ giving excellent results in high- 
speed looms weaving quality fabrics. 

The spindle is stopped while the full bob- 


bin is carefully placed in a box in such a 
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Boston al] 





way that the rings do not come in contact 
with yarn. With the full bobbin out of the 
way, the Traverse Wheel is automatically 
returned to the base of the bobbin. Anempty 
bobbin is brought into position, the spindle 
is started, and a flat bunch is built. after 
which the Thread Guide is permitted to 
traverse the full length. All this is done 
without the attention of an operator. 


See our catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


UTS.) Charlotte 





UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPAM 
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“Ten Silver Months.. .’ 





“VERY WEAPON we make today is worth ten that we 

E might produce next year; for this year — 1942 — is the 
critical vear in the existence of the United States.” 

[his grim challenge was thrown at American industry 

y Donald Nelson in his first speech as chief of the War 
Scien Board. He was speaking to a group of business 
paper editors, called together to receive at first hand Mr. 
Nelson’s urgent message to the industries they serve. 

“We've wasted the golden months”, he declared, “the 
months in which we could have expanded our steel indus- 
try, our chemical industry, our copper industry, and all the 
thers, so that we would have plenty of everything. But we 
till have ten silver months— the months that remain in 
\)42—and in them we can do things that we never thought 
possible.” 

To that objective Mr. Nelson has dedicated his high 
talents and boundless energy. And to that task he asks 
\merican industry to apply the full measure of its re- 

urces and _ skill. 

(hat challenge should be all that it takes to exact from 
industry the last ounce of its energies. For by now we all 
can see that in this war the American way of life is at 
stake. American industry is the essence of the American 
way of life. Neither can survive without the other. So, even 
if it had no better reason, industry must go all out to win 
this war as a measure of self-preservation. Here self-interest 
and patriotic duty are synonymous. American industry can- 
not afford to let America lose this war. 

The 1942 job is crucial. If it is well done we have a 
chance to win. If it is badly done we cannot possibly 
win snes is the measure of the responsibility that now 
pon the shoulders of industrial management. 

It i not just Donald Nelson who asks this of industry. 
ile speaks for the millions of fighting men— on land, at 
ca, in the air—the world over, whose eyes turn so des- 
perately to the workshops of America. There and there 

ne can they see the hope of victory. 

[he people of America are not going to let those men 

wn. They demand of industry every effort and every 

rifice that may be necessary to back them up. On that 
re, American industry stands, of necessity, on trial be- 

e our people. It must come through — or else! 


x xx x 


\ ee goes all out to meet this demand, its man-. 


gement asks oF those who set its tasks and supervise its 

ince the utmost possible cooperation. It asks of 

ecifically an understanding of its problems and a 

to work them out without unnecessary interfer- 
ice. [t asks for protection against attack from the rear 
concentrates its energies against the common foe. 
| truce on economic reforms and social experiments 
e nothing to do with winning the war and that 
nd to arouse misgiving and mistrust amongst the 
rs of industry. Above all, it asks that it be not 
political scapegoat for every deficiency that is sure 
yp in the confusion of a war effort. 
loes not mean that industry resents honest criticism 
tructive direction. Neither does it mean that it is 
: to do its best unless it can have its own way in all 
lhe managers of industry are practical men. ‘They 


know better than anyone else that unprecedented condi 
tions call for new methods, that they must be open- minded 
to every criticism sincerely directed toward winning the 
victory. They know that no one can afford to be smug in 
the face of a national crisis. 

There would be no point to my rehearsing here the 
pros and cons of such criticisms. ‘Time is too short for that. 
Only in its performance can industry wnte a convincing 
answer to its critics. But as a help toward the achievement 
of that performance, I should lke to clear up, if I can, 
one prolific source of misunderstanding and mistrust. 

I refer to the solicitude of industrial managers as to 
where their companies may find themselves after the war. 
This concern for the future sometimes is misinterpreted to 
mean that management is blind to the urgency of the 
present. But it does not mean that. It is a perfectly natural 
anxiety that must be felt by any responsible management 
operating under the American enterprise system — which is 
one of the things we are fighting to preserve. 

Under our sy vekem, the managers of industry cannot but 
feel a sense of responsibility to its owners, not merely for 
current dividends on their investments but also for the 
conservation of their properties. ‘That means they must feel 
some concern over what may happen after the war to a 
business that now must go all out to help win the war. 
And their concern is but p: art of a general concern over what 
may be the effect of the war on the whole American way of 
life, preservi ation of which is our reason for being at war. 

To give practical effect to that concern under present 
conditions is one of the problems of management. It is 
not an insuperable problem. Competent management will 
be able to surmount it, I am sure. But the nght kind of 
help from those in authority can make the job a lot 
easier. And let us note in passing that the problem cannot 
be written off, as some critics of business seem to think, 
merely by setting off against it the profits that business 
can make on war contracts. That misses the whole point. 

For a business enterprise is not, as many seem to think, 
just a “‘profit-machine.” It is not set up and operated by its 
owners and managers for the sake of this month’s or this 
year's profits, without regard to any other consideration. 

The fact is that any worth-while business must operate 
as a going concern. It consists not only of stockholders 
and managers, but also of employees, markets, distributors, 
and dealers. Mostly, I might say, of markets, distributors, 
and dealers. They are the “reason for being” of any busi- 
ness, the source of its payrolls and its profits. 

No competent management wants to scrap such essen- 
tial elements of its business just for the sake of war-bred 
profits, however large they might look . . . at the moment. 
Most of the original reluctance to get sate arms produc- 
tion, for which industry has been criticized, was not due 
to a “greed for profits”, as has been charged. Rather did it 
arise from management’s mistrust of “war profits” that can 
be made only by sacrificing the essential elements of < 
healthy business. 

* x *x 

But now industry faces a dire national emergency. The 
survival of our country and all its institutions — including 
American business—is at stake. So management must shape 
its course to meet without stint every need of the war 








cffort. That means it must subordinate to that effort every 
other concern. To lose the war is to lose all. We must 
first win the war if we would save anything. 

To the men of management that presents a grave re- 
sponsibility. It is fair to “ask whether government can do 
anything to help them meet it. One simple thing I think 
government can and should do. It cannot dissolve all the 
concerns of management, but it can help substantially. 

Government should do all it can to help management 
conserve those assets of business that will contribute to 
post-war reconstruction, when that can be done without 
prejudice to getting on with the war. 

Let me explain. Broadly speaking, every business com- 
prises three elements. One is its tangible assets — its facto- 
ries, machinery, equipment, and materials. Another is its 
productive Caps acity — its management, org: anization, trained 
working force. A third is its intangible aaite the good- 
will, familiarity, acceptance, and recognition that it enjoys 
amongst its dealers, customers, and prospective customers. 

W hen the nation goes to war government becomes the 
one dominant customer of a business. Of these three ele- 
ments, the first two— plant facilities and organization — 
become of paramount importance to the job in hand. But 
so far as the government buyer is concerned, the third 
drops to minor importance. 

But that third element cannot be ignored by the man- 
agers responsible for that business. For it will be their 
mainstay when they must rebuild that business after the 
war, when government has lost all interest in its existence, 
except as a source of tax revenue. ‘That is why government 
can help greatly if now, during the war, it recognizes the 
legitimate concern of management to conserve those as- 
sets that will be essential to survival after the war. 

Everyone recognizes the obligation of government to 
demand that tie individual business go ail out for war 
production, to forbid the production of goods not essential 
to wage war and to commandeer those th: it are, to require 
that a business sacrifice its markets and disrupt its distribu- 
tion organization. No one questions the right of govern- 
ment to restrict arbitrarily the amount of earnings that a 
business may retain as profit from its war activities. In 
short, no one questions the right of government to become 
the dominant partner in any business that may ag needed 
to win the war and, as dominant partner, to put the 
national need above any conflicting interest of the business. 

But, as it does all this, government should remember 
that the survival of that business is staked on the public’s 
knowledge and use of those discontinued or commandeered 
products, on the stability of that crippled dealer organiza- 
tion, on the ability of the business to maintain its standing 

a market-place from which, temporarily, it may be berved. 

a government can help management to deal with the 
exacting task it now faces, if it will do all it can to avert 
the needless sacrifice of business interests that do not con- 
flict with war needs, if it will but remember that one of 
these days, that business again will be on its own, gather- 
Ing up whatever resources it may have left, recreating its 
markets, rebuilding its distribution channels, reest: iblish- 
ing itself as a going concern . and doing all this in a 
competitive world without benefit of war orders. 

The only foundation upon which any business can hope 
to rebuild when that day comes is its customers’ mem- 
ory of its name and their understanding of its prod- 
ucts. Whatever credit may be coming to it for its war 
effort will avail it very much if it permits itself to be 
forgotten. Its chief assets in that day will be the identity, 
recog a and acceptance it still enjoys amongst those 
to chiout it must look for business. 

That is why so many business men, already going all 


out on their war jobs, become apprehensive whenever some 
word or act of a legislator or government official seenis to 
question the validity of their sales. promotion, and adver. 
tising activities during the war. For they know that it js 
by such measures alone that any management can hope 
to conserve — while its business goes to war —the values 
it will need when it returns to civilian service. 

That is why I ask government to do all it can to allay 
such uncertainties, to reassure business of its desire to help 
conserve those intangible assets that mean so much to 
business security. For that, I believe, will strengthen the 
hand of management in a big way as it goes all out on the 


5 
vital job Donald Nelson has staked out for industry. 


* 
* 


He has told us that if we are to make these ten silver 
months productive enough to make up for the golden 
months that are gone, industry must do things it never 
thought it could do. ‘That is de ad right. For America now 
finds itself in a position it never thought it could be in. 

All too slowly, but very surely, it is dawning upon us 
that this is OUR WAR. Moreover it was our war long 
before we knew it or did much about it. So our job today 
is not merely to match the current production of our ene- 
mies. That is not enough. We must produce also enough 
to match the surplus of resources they had built up bdloe 
we got started. We must produce enough not only for 
our own needs, but also for all the United Nations. 

Moreover we must produce all that we need for decisive 
victory, for anything short of that will mean defeat. If we 
would save the American way of life, we must destroy once 
and for all the forces that threaten it. A stalemate would 
mean but an armed truce and what that might do to the 
American way of life and to American industry no one 
dares to guess. Victory must mean decisive victory. And 
this, very acknitely is OUT war. 

And just as definitely, this is OUR YEAR. For in this 
year — 1942 —we must prevent our enemies from achie\ 
ing an adv antage that might put victory forever beyond 
our reach — despite all our vast resources. It is an appalling 
fact that victory may slip beyond our grasp — not in 1945 
or in 1944—but during the months just ahead of us 

“Industry’s responsibility in all of this is great,” says 
Donald Nelson. “The job will take brains and initiative, 
but we can do it if we go out with a will.” 

To Mr. Nelson, that initiative means that industry must 
lead rather than follow in the march to more intensive 
use of our machines and our man-power. We dare not wait 
for new facilities to meet our mounting needs. More and 
more we must press for more widespread subcontracting 
and conversion. And he is counting on that initiative, 
backed by ever more aggressive ef fot. to avert or to min 
mize the compulsory measures that now seem imminent. 

“We must stop thinking about what we’re going to do 
to the enemy in 1943 and start thinking of what we'e 
going to do to him in March of 1942.We must make toda} 
the things we would be making next year _ if we had 
the time to spare.” 

That, says Donald Nelson, is the task of American i 
dustry during the next “Ten Silver Months.”’ And to that 
gigantic task American industry now must bend ever 
ounce of its abundant strength. 
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Editor 


“It All Depends on Me” 


THIS WRITER has found what he has been groping 
for: the answer to the problem of getting the all-out 
effort of every citizen of this embattled and endangered 
nation. The answer is found in a voluntary civilian 
movement in Great Britain aimed to apply the meaning 
of the phrase “It all depends on me” to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

That movement has been in progress since the early 
summer of 1940. Remember that early summer? That 
was after Dunkirk, after the fall of France, and just in 
the dark of the moon of England’s darkest hour. That 
was when the world generally believed that Great Britain, 
too, would fall. 

The movement. we are informed, was originated and 
developed by an individual—the managing director of 
a company employing some thousands of men and 
women on essential war work. 

On page 58 we print in full the text of a brochure 
received from England giving the basic psychology of 
the “It all depends on me” movement. 


NOT A SLOGANEER by temperament or profession, 
and in fact resenting many of the slogans which bedevil 
mankind, this writer nevertheless. finds in this “It all 
depends on me” slogan the real key to the job ahead 
of America. 

It is the key to the problem of the average American. 
The fighting man needs no such slogan. He knows it all 
depends on him, or at least soon learns it. But, no 
matter how greatly we increase our fighting forces, 
there will always be a far greater number of men and 
women behind the lines performing ordinary tasks: 
making war materiel, weaving fabric for military use, 
running schools, caring for families, publishing neces- 
sary information, delivering food, and in hundreds of 
other ways carrying on the essential business of living, 
in a nation of 130,000,000 souls. 

Each of those men and women—and, from this writ- 
er’s own family experience, each child—has asked, in 
bewilderment, since hell first broke loose in this peace- 
uinded nation: What can / do? 

To have his or her job to do is not enough. It is neces- 
sary to relate that job to the total war effort: to become 
onvinced that each job, large or small, is in itself vital 
'o the winning of the war. 

That is the orientation which the “It all depends on 
ne” movement brings to those millions of people. Read 
page 58 of this issue, and read it again and again. 

‘ring it to the attention of your community, your local 
lefense agencies, your schools, your churches. your 
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civic clubs. Get them all organized behind the single- 
minded purpose of “It all depends on me.” 

Probably a nation-wide organization would help, if it 
became a simple voluntary inexpensive outfit whose 
object would be merely to keep the idea alive in all 
communities. 


THIS MOVEMENT would serve still another great pur- 
pose. It would divert some of our resentment from lead- 
ers of Government, industry, labor, and the Armed 
Services, toward our own selves. And that would be 
eminently fair. Since our forefathers decided in 1776 
that this was to be a democracy—and since we have 
maintained it as such, despite the inevitable class inequal- 
ities—the final responsibility, the final blame or credit, 
rests with Mr. and Mrs. J. Q. Citizen. 

When things go wrong, it helps us, temporarily, if 
we can let off steam by dec ‘laring that the Navy Depart- 
ment was asleep at Pearl Harbor and in the Normandie 
dock; that the War Production Board is tied up with 
red tape; that we gave too much or too little to other 
nations, depending upon one’s point of view; that the 
OCD was fiddling the Mayris Chaney tune while Singa- 
pore burned; that we ought to fire the whole bunch 
of “them” and get a man on a white horse. 

Yes, that helps us temporarily to find an emotional 
outlet, but it doesn’t help to win the war. 

And so we get back to the simple fact that every man 
and woman in this country is “them.” We are the ones 
who elected “them”—and God knows we can’t say that 
the present Government got in by the skin of its teeth. 
It got in three times by an overwhelming vote of the 
people. So. we the people carry whatever blame there 
is, just as we the people will get whatever credit there 
may be when we finally win the war—if we do. 

So let’s concentrate on “me.” On me, and you. On 
the tires you or I may have stored in the garage: on 
the sugar you or I may have hoarded; on the defense 
bonds you or I didn’t buy yet; on the apathy of you 
and me which lets corrupt political machines take hold: 
on the greed which makes all of us, employers, em- 
ployees, consumers. put temporary profit above eventual 
gain: on the lethargy which always lets George do it: 
on the passing-the-buck attitude which blames every- 
body except the right guy: you and me. 

Before we get through with this mess, practically 
every family in America will have sons and daughters 
in danger spots—as soldiers and sailors, as nurses, as 
targets: for bombs. Let’s not say that it all depends on 
“them.” Let’s say it all depends on me. 


egg OF 
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“Tt All Depends on Me™ 


How each of us can apply this phrase 
to speed up final victory in this war 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is one of the most 
important documents we have ever re- 
produced in these columns. It is the text 
of a brochure unfolding the psychology 
of a movement which helped England in 
her darkest hour, and which can help us 
in this, our darkest hour. After you have 
read it, read the editorial on page 57 of 
this same 


issue—and then do something 


about it. 


HAVE YOU EVER seen a human 
rescue someone from the sea? 


chain 
If you 
have not you can easily imagine the 


scene—the figure struggling in the 
undertow, other figures dashing through 
the shallows, the formation of the chain, 
the fight for foot and handhold .. . at 
last the 


out to save, the others locked in a grip 


rescue; one hand alone held 
as firm as strength and will-power can 
make it. That last hand was only able 
to stretch out because the others were 
In the mind of each 
rescuer was the thought: “It all de- 
pends on me”; 


immovably fixed, 


in the heart of each a 
Each knew that 
failure of one meant failure for all. 

It is perhaps difficult to apply so 
simple an illustration of the phrase “It 
all depends on me” 
that is 
because 


prayer for endurance. 


to our every-day 
activities. but what we 


now do 


must 
unless we all do it, 
the war and its distresses will be pro- 
longed. 

It requires no effort to see that every 


link in the 


had an individual responsibility all the 


human chain of rescuers 
greater because self-imposed but all the 
easier to accept on that account and on 
account of the immediately foreseeable 
effects ot 


But how 


success or failure. 


can anvone say ol 


success 
or failure in this war “It all depends 
on me? 

The solitary fighter pilot, by reason 
of his apprehend the 
truth of the phrase, the members of a 
bomber 


isolation, can 


crew soon learn it. 

Sailors in submarines and small naval 
craft, soldiers in outposts or on patrol 
know its significance. Doctors, nurses. 
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men and women in dangerous trades 
instinctively accept it. 

How can | and, 
believing, make it the inspiration of my 


come to believe it 
actions from now on? 

It is highly probable that one simple 
deed or abstention in a humdrum exist- 
ence will cause this war to end as we 
want it to end. The chief 
will not know it and _ history 
will not record it. 


actor or 
actress 


It may be that a decision not to put 
another shovelful of coal on a fire may 
make available elsewhere. and at some 
other time, the last few degrees of heat 
necessary for a boiler to provide power 
to turn the gun barrel from which will 
be fired the death-shot of Nazidom. 

\ bit of gossip withheld may keep 
Hitler in the dark small 
detail that would give him a complete 


about some 
picture of a plan for his undoing. 

\ dull message properly transmitted 
may set in motion the series of opera- 
that will 
enemy. 


tions bring disaster to the 

Someone may save the few gallons of 
water needed to extinguish a fire at a 
vital point. 

Perhaps a housewife by her good 
management will not only keep her 
own folk well and strong but will set 
free food for whose task it 
will be to fashion the fateful bomb. 

Possibly one extra capstan operation 
in the day, a few more holes drilled in 


someone 


a shift, another hundred parts stamped 
in a week may expedite delivery of the 
tanks that will lead the way into Berlin. 

Who knows? 

Who will ever know? 

This is the difficulty. but the fact 
remains that every action of every indi- 
vidual is a link in the chain which will 
hold us to success or part us from it. 

How is it then that all of us are not 
vet putting forth full effort? 
have died 
What of the rest of us? 


do we need? 


Some of 


us are, some in doing it. 


What incentive 


Danger is a spur. Publicity is a spur. 
If each one of us had his or her physical 
Nazi opponent there would be no need 
for discussions like this. The instinct 
for self-preservation would supply the 
driving force. Mostly we are our own 
judge and jury in the question of doing 


our full duty. If it is not a matter of 


life or death in the next ten seconds 01 
of “letting the chaps down” in such a 
way as to attract their disapproval, the 
test of character is a stern one. 

To fail in single combat may be to 
lose one’s life, to fai] in team work of 
a dangerous kind may be to lose one’s 
own and those of others or to forfeit 
the respect of team mates. But to fall 
short quietly without any immediate 
danger to anyone and with no likeli- 
hood of exposure may be only to endure 
a faint prick of conscience soon for- 
gotten. 

It is much harder to do our duty 
when no danger is involved and there 
is no audience to applaud or censure. 
All the more reason, therefore, to hold 
on to the truth that “It all depends 
on me.” 


LET US THINK and think hard not of 
the triviality of what we do each day. 
but of its tremendous importance. We 
may be the unknown figure of destiny. 
It may be our action that is going to 
end this horror, our abstinence that will 
provide the last link in the chain of 
victory. 

We may never have heard a gun fire. 
or a bomb drop. We may never do so, 
but we are in this war whether we like 
it or not and it is going to take every 
ounce of energy. the highest degree of 
application and the whole of our good 
will to win it. If we are out of the zone 
of danger but must have its spur we 
have only to study what happens to 
Nazi That should be spur 
enough! Never mind the fact that the 
danger period is not ten seconds but 
may be ten all the 


victims. 


months or more; 
greater reason for persistence. 

If we must have the approval of ow 
fellows, there are plenty of public activ- 
ities. 

If. however, our own. self-respect 
and is hard 
enough to earn. we can check our daily 
activities and their war winning worth 


against this simple yard stick: 


is good enough for us 


“Have I done everything to-day as 
though the successful outcome of. this 
war all depended on me?” 

If this philosophy of individual re- 
sponsibility genuinely 
and acted upon, Victory 


were accepted 


would soon 
be won. 

The Government has power to control 
every material aspect of life, but only 
the individual can contribute the spir- 
itual power, without which the material 
side is of little avail. 

No power on earth could resist the 
might of an embattled Britain, every 
inhabitant of which thought and acted 
in the spirit of 

IT ALL 
DEPENDS 
ON ME 
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Textiles and WAR 


All War Contracts to Be “Negotiated 


Price to get little attention till award 
is made—Civilian wool further cut 
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By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS are to replace 
bidding entirely. 

About half of textile machinery plant 
capacity is scheduled for conversion to 
military equipment production. 

Pressure is increasing for the produc- 
tion of duck, though the call for 180,- 
000.000 yd. is somewhat exaggerated 
through misunderstanding. 

Federal agencies are wrestling with 
the problem of getting enough burlap 
and osnaburg to contain the crops and 
make enough sandbags. 

War at sea is threatening cargo space 
for imported civilian consump- 
tion of new wool is cut by WPB from 
50° to 20%, and substitute fiber for 
wool mixes is getting serious attention. 


wool. 


Civilians are up against early accept- 
ance of undyed textiles. 

In its first requisition, the 
War Production Board takes possession 
of all silk supplies, while the hosiery 
industry. with Government aid, seeks 
ways and materials to produce sheer 
fabric. 

\nother 


over-all 


billion and a half appro- 
priated for Army clothing and equipage 
brings the Second World War total to 
over three billion dollars, or 
fourths the cost of the 
chant-marine program. 
Donald Nelson, chairman of the War 
P iduetion 


three- 


present mer- 


Board. was setting up an 
all-negotiation system as this was writ- 
‘ Nelson sees competitive bidding 
as an alibi for bad planning and he is 
gelting rid of it. 
‘nder the new procedure, procure- 
nt officers will place contracts with 
almost-single aim of maximum 
Before awards are made, 
tracts will be reviewed by a policy 
in Army. Navy or other branch 


pl duction. 


erned, checking specifications and 
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compliance with purchasing policy. The 
contract is then signed. 

Price gets little attention until after 
the award is made. WPB then reviews 
the contract for reasonableness of cost 
and profit, and if these are not satis- 
factory either to the manufacturer or 
to the Government, adjustments are 
made under a re-negotiation clause in- 
cluded in the fact. 
tracts will be eligible for reconsidera- 


contract. In con- 
tion at any time during their life. This 
new purchase plan actually is a cost- 
plus system. 

Wi’) the removed 
from aegotiations, other criteria must 


price criterion 
be set up as a basis on which to choose 
(1) that 
preference be given the contractor who 


contractors. These are. mainly: 


already is best equipped to speed de- 
livery; (2) that contracts for commer- 
cial or semi-commercial goods be placed 
with 


small or those 


single-line firms 
that would have a hard time converting 
to defense production; (3) that where 
whole industries are inconvertible and 
ample 


possess capacity, the general 
procedure will be to distribute the work 


more or less evenly. 


THIS IS GENERAL INFORMATION ob- 
tained by Textite Wortp while the 
plan was in development; there will be 
many variations and details. It is a 
fair assumption that textile contracts 
will be distributed except in those cate- 
gories where speed will be achieved by 
concentration, Contract distribution for 
employment as originally conceived, 
and still being pushed by the Produc- 
tion Division, will continue as a motive 
for spreading the work. 

Most of the textile industry needs no 
conversion to do its war work, and the 
textile machinery industry has been for 
many months in process of shifting to 
war equipment. R. S. Dempsey, chief 
of the Textile Machinery Section of 
WPB, says that by the middle of 1942, 
the big producers will have completed 
their tooling up and about 40 to 50% of 
their 
work. 


what 


capacity will be on ordnance 
WPB does not like to say just 
ordnance items the textile ma- 
chinery plants will make, because that 
would tend to locate vital production 
for the enemy. WPB_ officials 
estimate that 25° of the textile ma- 
chinery industry could produce enough 


Some 





Appropriations for Clothing and Equipage 
Second World War 


The 
1942 
tion. 


world-record 32 
near passage by Congress at this 
writing. includes nearly a billion dollars 
for clothing and equipage. The Quarter- 
Master-General. Maj. Edmund Bb. 
Gregory. told Congress that for the first 
time in an emergency the Army of the 
United States is adequately clothed. 
Here is what 
to clothe 


Gen. 


it is costing the nation 
equip (personally) _ its 
and there will be millions 


and 
fighting men 


more: 
PN Bnei aa eric $26.000.000 
IME ere pe Sc rie aia 672.350.000 
Pe Ai eae ced re i 286.309.000 


443,123.000 
13.540.000 
.925.764.000 
366.000.000 


Ist Supplement 
3rd Supplement 
5th Supplement ..... 
1943 Budget Estimate. 


Total $3.333.086.000 


Undoubtedly the 1943 budget estimate 


billion - dollar 
fifth supplemental war appropria- 


will be vastly increased when Congress 
acts upon it. 

It costs the Government $107.89 to 
clothe a man when he begins service, 
plus $54.16 for replacements and addi- 
tions for a year, making the total $162.05. 

Don’t try to dope out how many men 
these huge appropriations will buy 
clothes for. The figures include equip- 
age. mostly textiles—cartridge belts, bed 
straps, tents, blankets—in 
clothing. 


addition to 


By the end of this year we will have in 
service 3,600,000 men, but that figure will 
be more than doubled next year. In 
addition, reserve stocks are being laid in 
for any size Army that may be necessary, 
and for any extended duration of the war. 

The cost of outfitting soldiers is 
greatly increased by the wide range of 
sizes that must be maintained, and by 
the diversity of types necessary for action 
in all parts of the world from Iceland to 


Wewak. 


ee aera eeeerreer eee eee enero erase er 
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parts and new machinery for mainte- 
nance and necessary expansion, leaving 
the other 75° for war work. But these 
estimates are unofficial; may be high. 

In the opinion of Washington officials, 
the machinery builders in 
convert their plants willingly, because 
of metals-priorities difficulties, but they 


most cases 


want to continue to serve their custom- 
ers to a reasonable extent. 

Machinery now being built is going 
first to will make 
duck. combed yarn and combed twills, 


those mills which 


and other constructions in which the 
Army and Navy are short, Mr. Dempsey 
said. Duck situation is tight, but not 
so serious as the industry at first be- 
lieved. Some misunderstanding was 
caused by the Army’s call for 180,000.- 
000 vd. this heading. 
Actually. the call included large vol- 
other fabrics 


under single 
such as heavy 
TEXTILE WORLD 
was asked by a Quartermaster official 


umes ol 
twills. sheetings, ete. 


to assist in clearing this up. 


Some mills producing pile fabrics 
have been converted to make duck, but 
at this writing the Army had not bought 
any of their output. and would not say 
that it to do 


SO. Presumably the cost factor enters 


does or does not intend 
into the decision. Of course the civilian 
market will take all the duck the pile 
fabric make, but soon the 
mills would encounter yarn shortage. 
sack the 
huge volume of foods, and to provide 
and construction, 
rate along with duck as a big-volume 
problem. Some weeks back, WPB and 
the Defense Supplies Corp. planned to 


looms can 
Burlap and osnaburg, to 


sandbags for war 


build a burlap and osnaburg stockpile 
of 200,000,000 yd. The only report of 
progress came from the War Depart- 
ment late last month, saying it had 
enough of these fabrics to go “more 
than world,” 


and that sandbags are being produced 


eight times around the 
at the rate of a million a day for Army. 
Navy, Marines and Civilian Defense. 

seen the last 
supplies of silk, Nylon, linen 


is going fast. 


Civilians have new 
and wool 
Even the Army may 
approach the “horse blanket” type of 
wool cloth as it builds toward the seven 
million man objective. WPB’s new wool 
order, cutting civilian worsted utiliza- 
from 50 to 20°, and on woolen. 
cotton and felt systems from 40 to 10% 
during the 2nd 
quarter, 1942. puts the home folks only 
one jump from zero on wool, except 


tion 


of basic poundage. 


that mohair and wools coarser than 44s 


have lesser restriction. 


THOUGH DYES have critical for 
months, the Government has not thought 
best to take any legal action; there 


been 


was no price ceiling, no allocation. But 


in late February. Robert R. Guthrie. 


60 <<‘ 


assistant chief of the Bureau of Indus- 
try Branches of WPB, wired all print 


cloth manufacturers and converters, 
advising them that an order would soon 
require reduction in number of pat- 
terns and strength of color. Patterns, 
he said, would be cut in half; heavy 
shades would be prohibited; and there 
would be more white background. 
Civilians soon will have to accept un- 
dyed underwear, sheets, cases, towels, 
and even drapes. But a textile official 
told this that curtailment of 
civilian fabric production would tend 
to alleviate the dye situation in time. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, chief of ‘the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, 
WPB, reports encouraging response by 
hosiery manufacturers to his request 
for reduction from 75 to 4 shades. Mr. 
Rosenwald said that this riot of shades 


writer 


was a principal cause of color wastage. 

In its first comprehensive requisition 
under war powers, the Inventory and 
Requisition section of WPB wired 146 
processors to arrange within 48 hours 
for the sale of all their raw silk hold- 
ings to the Defense Supplies Corp. This 
action was accompanied by a threat of 
seizure upon non-compliance, and it is 
the forerunner of other requisitions of 
scarce materials in the textile and other 
fields. 

Sheer hosiery seems really headed for 
the vanishing point. Silk is gone. Nylon 
is gone. Military demands for rayon are 
increasing, and the source materials of 
rayon are not too plentiful. But the 
allotment of rayon yarn to hosiery has 
been increased by one-third for March, 
which will help some. Officials are dis- 
cussing the advisability of importing 
fine cotton yarn from England to help 
alleviate the impending shortage of full- 
fashioned hosiery. 

Mr. Guthrie announced that, as a part 
of the 
rayon producers will make available in 
March small sample lots of rayon tops 
and thus 
stimulate experiments in the blending 
of rayon staple with wool in worsteds. 


wool conservation program, 


to worsted manufacturers, 


Clothiers have agreed to garment style 
simplification in order to make civilian 
yardage go further. 

The Quartermaster Corps says that 
its forward buying policy has resulted 
in an adequate supply of clothing for 
the Army. Spreading or extending de- 
liveries has made it possible for con- 
tractors to plan the use of equipment 
and labor more efficiently than they 
could have done at top speed. 

Quartermaster has also organized a 
Textile Planning and Procurement Sec- 


tion, whose function is to advise on 
the fabrication of textile products, 
especially duck, with Lt. Col. Robert 


Stevens as chief, and William E. Russel 
as technical advisor. 









The Textiles Branch of WPB, headed 
by Frank Walton, has organized sub- 
committees for the cotton goods indus 
try, to speed the production of duck, 
osnaburg, twill, sheeting, combed yarn 
and other critical items. 

Bids on 74,000,000 yd. of woolens 
and worsteds, 10,000,000 O.D. blankets 
and 10,000,000 pr. wool socks together 
with other knit goods will be received 
at Philadelphia QM Depot on Mar. 26. 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced plans to encourage growers to 
shift from the production of short staple 
cotton to the longer staple length in 
1942. to make available particular types 
of cotton needed for military needs. 


RECENT QM AWARDS—Textile purchases 
by the Quartermaster Corps during 
January and the first half of February 


included $45,000,000 worth of wool 
fabrics. The woolen awards, made 
through the Philadelphia Depot, include 
large commitments on melton over 
coating, uniform serge, linings, and 


flannel shirtings with smaller quantities 
of other constructions. 

QM awards are now semi-restricted; 
will learn the 
amounts in most cases, 

Both Philadelphia and Jeffersonville 
QM depots awarded many contracts for 
various types of cotton cloth, including 
more than 25,000,000 yd. of duck, twill 
and similar products, and $2,000,000 
worth of other cotton cloth. 

Duck contract awards totaling $5,- 
700.000 at Jeffersonville QM Depot cov- 
ered a wide range of widths and con- 
structions with unit prices ranging from 
28.17¢ per yd. for 30-inch widths of 
10.42 oz. duck in the gray to $1.83 for 
72-inch finished No. 6 duck. 

Textile awards at the Philadelphia 
QM Depot: Herringbone twill, 36 in., 
some water-repellant; poplin and wind- 
resistant substitutes, construc- 
tions and widths, from carded 
yarns, some from combed; dark blue 
covert cloth, wool: a small quantity of 
o.d. overcoating manufactured from re- 


you no longer exact 


various 


some 


processed wool; uniform cotton twill of 
Types II and IV and cotton khaki twill, 
6 oz. and Type I wind-resistant. 

Army knit goods awards included 
sweaters, o.d.; wool mufflers, 
0.d.; wool mufflers, o0.d., Federal Specifi- 
cation No. 8-994; wool caps, M-1941, 
all domestic wool; nurses wool muf- 
flers, dark blue. Awards were made 
through the QM Depots at Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and Seattle. 

Contract awards for a 
ment of types and widths of webbing 
were announced by the War Depart- 
ment. Through the Jeffersonville QM 
Depot, contract awards for webbing 
were spread over a large number ol 
suppliers, for widths from 5 to 354-in 


worsted 


wide assort- 
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PRICE CEILINGS AND AMENDMENTS 


BY OPA 


THE FOLLOWING DIGESTS of price reg- 
lations, affecting textiles and related 
products, supplement the price ceiling 
portion of the “Textile War Mannual” 
published in the February, 1942. issue 
of TEXTILE WORLD, pages 75 to 78: 

Bags. Cloth 


amended so 


Price Schedule No. 55 is 
that Feb. 16, 
1942. second-hand bags may not be sold 


beginning 


at prices above the highest prices re- 
ceived by a seller during the period 
Oct. 1 to 15, 1941. 


Bedding—The proper method of com- 
puting ceilings under Price Schedule 
No. 89 is to use as a basis the spot- 
cotton price of the business day immedi- 
ately preceding the date of the contract. 
\ 60-day temporary maximum price 
regulation beginning March 2, is set 
for bedding equipment. Sisal pads, com- 
ponent part of mattresses and couches, 
were also placed under a 60-day price 
ceiling. Both orders control manufac- 
turers’ prices only. 

Bed Labelling 


which are 


Linens 


bed 


“second selec- 


linens 
“seconds” as 
tion” is not sufficient for provisions of 
Price Schedule No. 89 (Bed Linens). 
\ll bed linens sold on or after March 2, 


must bear the required label. (See 
“Cotton Bed Sheets. ete.” ) 

Bleaching Powder—Prices have been 
stabilized for bleaching powder by a 
series of individual agreements with 


producers. Maximum prices are set 
for 1942 deliveries, with the temporary 
ceilings 25¢ a 100 lb. over 1941 level. 
Price Schedules Nos. 18 and 


99 are amended to prevent misinterpre- 


Burlap 


tations or evasions, effective Feb. 7. In 
tses where re-sewn burlap is made up 


‘ 


of more than one construction, the maxi- 
mum price applicable is that at which 


the lowest 


priced component is ceil- 


nged. The amendment to Price Sched- 
le No. 55 makes it clear that any 
mntainer manufactured from second- 


ind material is covered by the sched- 
le. Under Amendment No. 1 to Revised 
Schedule No. 18, an 
laximum prices is established for bur- 
ip. Effective March 3, it allows for the 
crease to maximum prices where addi- 


Price increase in 


mal cost is incurred for higher war 
-k insurance and ocean freight. 
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Carded Cotton Yarn—Premiums above 
established maximum prices for carded 
cotton yarn may not be collected on the 
basis of quality differences. according 
to an amendment to Price Schedule No. 
33 (Carded Cotton Yarn) issued Feb. 4. 
The amendment contains 
features added to Price Schedule No. 7 
Cotton Yarn) 
conditions under which premiums may 


also several 


(Combed and clarifies 
be collected for special twist and special 
breaking strength. Premiums based on 
quality alone are excluded by limiting 
premiums to those specifically author- 
ized. Under the 
and part-waste yarns must sell at the 
differential 
The 


amendment that correspond to those in 


amendment, tinged 


normal trade below the 


ceiling prices. features in the 


the combed yarn schedule include: 


1. In the case of direct export sales, 
producers of carded yarn are limited 
to a 5% premium. Other direct export 
permitted to add to the 
maximum price an amount equal to the 
additional cost involved in the particular 
sale. Sales to a “middleman” for subse- 


sellers are 


quent export sale take the ceiling price 
without any premium. If export ship- 
ments are put up in water-proof pack- 
ages, a premium of l¢ per lb. may be 
collected by any seller. 

2. Domestic sales of yarn by others 
than producers also may command cer- 
tain differentials. When stock yarn is 
sold out of warehouse space of persons 
other than producers, freight may be 
charged to the buyer. Jobbers, who are 
defined to 
principally 


include only those persons 
selling stock 


yarn rather than in making commission 


engaged in 


sales, are permitted to charge limited 
premiums of from 5 to 10%, depending 
on the size of each sale and the quantity 
of yarn sold in each month. 

3. Sellers of 
quired to give a 2% 
sold at 


carded yarn are re- 
discount on all 
yarn maximum prices where 
payment is made within 30 days after 
delivery. This conforms to well-estab- 
lished trade practice. 

Combed Cotton Yarns—Complete re- 
vision was made Feb. 3 of Price Sched- 
ule No. 7. Cotton Yarn, to 


bring under maximum prices mercer- 


Combed 





yarns, in 
addition to Also 
added to the schedule are ceiling prices 
bleaching, 


ized. gassed, and bleached 


yarns in the gray. 
for commission mercerizing. 
and gassing. 

As changed. the schedule contains 
lists of maximum prices. tied to the 
market price of spot cotton, for all sizes 
of combed yarn in the gray. These basic 
prices are the same as those that be- 
All reference 


commercial 


came effective on Dec, 24. 
to yarns of “ordinary 


quality” is eliminated from the new 
price provision. Specific premiums are 
listed for 


bleaching. 


mercerizing, gassing, and 

Fixed premiums also are established 
for perforated dye-tube and cross-tied 
skein put-up: for hard twist in various 
multiples: and for certain yarns spun 
to rigid specifications because of their 
use in Army equipment. Premiums 
commensurate with additional material 
and production cost are allowed for 
other special put-ups. 

Memorandum contracts made with 
OPA’s approval must now be settled at 
prices not exceeding those determined 
by applying the levels set in’ the 
amended schedule. 

In lieu of the broad exemption cover- 
ing export sales that has been in the 
schedule up to now. the revised schedule 
limits producers of combed yarn to a 

‘ 


5° premium in the case of direct ex- 


port sales; other direct export sellers 
are permitted to add to the maximum 
price an amount equivalent to the addi- 
tional cost involved in the particular 
“middleman” for subse- 


take the 


sale. Sales to a 


quent export ceiling price 
without any premium. 
An amendment changing the date 


upon which the new export provisions 
of Price Schedule No. 7, Combed Cot- 
ton Yarns, became effective was issued 
Feb. 10. It makes clear that the newly- 
added export provisions do not apply 
to sales contracts made prior to Feb. 3 
or to deliveries against such contracts. 
Cotton Bed Sheets, Sheeting, and Pil- 
low Cases——-Ceiling prices slightly under 
market established 
for cotton bed sheeting, and 
pillow cases in Price Schedule No. 89, 
“Bed Linens.” 


mum prices that manufacturers, con- 


current levels are 


sheets. 
The schedule sets maxi- 


verters, and finishers may charge for 
cotton bed 
crib sheets, pillow and bolster cases; 
and bleached 
sheeting. The schedule does not apply 


finished sheets, including 


unbleached sheeting: 
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to wholesalers. jobbers. or retailers of 


bed linens. nor are the ceiling prices 


applicable to wide sheeting “in the 
gray. or to sheets or sheeting made en- 
tirely of combed cotton yarn. 

Fine Cotton Goods—Schedule No. 11 
amended so that: 

1. Filling sateens are removed from 
Price Schedule No. 11 and will not be 
under maximum prices for the time 
being. 

2. The 


goods” in 


definition of “fine cotton 
Schedule No. 11 is 


modified so as to exclude goods made 


Price 
wholly of carded yarn. However, the 
schedule continues to cover fine goods 
made partly of carded yarn. 

3. Premium provisions in Schedules 
Nos. 11 and 35 are amended by limiting 
the dobby premium to “weaves requir- 
ing dobby loom” and by prohibiting an 
extra charge for slubs or for fancy draw 
where the extra charge is made for 
dobby weave. 

4. A 


es on 
writing up 


new section prevents the 
of contracts to take ad- 
vantage of upward revisions in the ceil- 
ing prices between the time a contract 
is made and the date of delivery. 

5. Anew provision is added to Sched- 
ule No. 35. requiring that fabrics in the 
print cloth group shall be subject to 
ceiling though 
weaves requiring 3 or 4 cams. 

6. Requirements as to 


prices even made of 
information 
which must appear in contracts of sale 
are modified so as to call for a state- 
ment of the cloth or thread count only 
in the case of gray goods. 

7. Several changes are made in Price 
Schedule No. 35 in connection with the 
pricing of denims and chambrays and 
coverts of weights not listed. 

8. A provision is made in Schedule 
No. 35 to the effect that the listed maxi- 
mum prices for denims apply to all 
entirely or in part of 
white filling yarn. 


patterns made 
9. Added to the premiums allowed 
for goods made to rigid specifications 
because they are for Army equipment 
is a %é¢ per vd. allowance for sheeting 
made for use in the manufacture of 
Army raincoats. 
Kapok—Specific maximum prices for 
kapok, life-jackets. sleeping 
bags, and other articles are established 
in an amendment to Schedule No. 59 
issued Feb. 3. 


Hosiery, Rayon—Increasing prices of 


used in 


women’s rayon hosiery brought from 
OPA a warning that this office is devel- 
oping a ceiling on such hosiery and that 
wholesalers and retailers buying hosiery 


2 <n 


at prices out of line with recent markets 
may suffer a merchandising loss when 
the order is issued. 

Nylon Hosiery — Manufacturers’ max- 
imum Feb. 10 by 
amendment to Price Schedule No. 95. 
Temporary maximum prices for Nylon 
hosiery had been imposed Feb. 5 by a 
schédule which limited manufacturers’, 
wholesalers’, and jobbers’ prices to the 


prices were set 


highest prices charged during the pe- 


riod Oct. 1 to 15. The amendment 
converts this temporary ceiling into 


actual maximum prices, using the Oct. 1 
to 15 market prices as a guide. Retail 
sales of Nylon hose are excluded from 
the ceiling order. Attention is called to 
the “evasion” section of the schedule 
which makes it clear that the practice 
of requiring a buyer. as a condition of 
purchase of Nylon hosiery, to take other 
hosiery or merchandise, is prohibited. 
Poplin—A poplin 
classifications in Price Schedule No. 35, 
Carded Gray and Colored Yarn Cotton 
Feb. 10. The 


amendment broadens the range of pop- 


regrouping of the 


Goods, was announced 


lins covered so that all carded fabrics 
ot that type are now subject to ceiling 
The grouping is made on the 
numbers and of 
warp count, with subgroups for different 


prices, 
basis of warp-yarn 
square-yard weights. 
Pulled Wool 
for domestic pulled wool are established 
in amendment No. 5 issued Jan. 30 to 
Price Schedule No. 58, Wool and Wool 
The 


large-scale 


Specific maximum prices 


Tops and Yarns. amendment is 
linked to Army buying of 
woolen goods and makes it easier for 
woolen 


goods manufacturers to 


pur- 
chase pulled wool needed to fill Army 
Prices shall not exceed 
those obtained during the period Oct. 1 
to Dec. 6, 1941. 


Rayon Gray Goods 


cloth contracts. 


All types of rayon 


gray goods not already covered are 
brought under maximum prices by 
amendment to Price Schedule No. 23, 
issued Feb. 10. According to the amend- 
ment. the ceiling price for con- 


struction of rayon gray goods not now 


any 


listed in the schedule shall be a price 
“in line with” the established maximum 
price for the nearest related construc- 
tion. The 


“having a 


‘in line with” means 
justifiable relation to 


term 
such 
maximum price with commensurate in- 
creases or decreases to give effect to 
the differences in costs of the yarn used 
and in weaving costs, taking into ac- 
count changes in (1) the number of 
picks, (2) the number of ends, (3) the 
width, and (4) the weave.” The amend- 


ment is a temporary measure and will 
be superseded in the future by a further 


amendment that will set maximum 
prices. 
Rayon Waste—Price ceiling No. 90, 


effective Feb. 3, places rayon waste and 
rayon tops and noils under ceiling 
prices ranging from 15 to 24¢ per lb., 
net f.o.b. shipping point, for 28 grades 
of producers’ waste when sold by manu- 
facturers of continuous filament yarns 
or staple fibers. These prices may be 
increased by 6% when sales are made 
by others than producers. Rayon tops 
are given maximum ranging 
from 40 to 44¢ per lb.. net weight basis, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Silk, Raw—Because substantially all 
raw silk stocks in this country have 
been acquired by the U.S. Government 
in hands of manufacturers on 
Government contracts, OPA has revoked 
Silk Schedule No. 14 and _ its 
amendments. 


prices 


or are 
Price 


Where a 
manufacturer uses an alternate material 
because he cannot secure sisal and simi- 
lar fibers, and such alternates cost more. 
he may add the amount of the increase 
to the price of the finished product, but 


Sisal, Manila and Henequin 


in no case shall this increase exceed 
$1.30 on an inner-spring mattress. 
Wool, Shorn, Domestic — Maximum 
price regulation No. 106 effective Feb. 
28. 1942, establishes maximum prices 
for grease wool sold on a clean basis. 
The ceiling established is on the basis 
of 37.1¢ per lb. for grease wool, which 
is the average farm price prevailing on 
Dec. 15, 1941. The latter is the highest 
of four prices which, under the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act, the Admin- 
istrator must use in setting maximums 
commodities. These 
four prices are 110% of parity; the 
market price on Oct. 1, 1941; the mar- 
Dec. 15. 1941; or the 
average price during the period July 1, 
1919 to June 30, 1929. 

The ceiling on wool on a clean basis 
is $1.18 per lb. for fine 64s, 24% inches 
and longer. which, as is the case for 
other grades, generally reflects the 
Boston market price on Dec. 15, 1941. 

The new regulation supersedes Price 


for agricultural 


ket price on 


Schedule No. 58 in so far as it covered 
domestic shorn wool. The old schedule 
was a “freeze” type, using as its base 
period Oct. 1 to Dec. 15, 1941. 

A brokerage commission of not more 
than 1% of the applicable maximum 
price is provided for. This. of course, 
does not apply to wool handled on 
consignment. 
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PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS—AMENDMENTS BY WPB 


Form 
PD-1A, were warned that applications 
cannot be considered unless they are 
properly signed at the bottom of the 
first page of the copy marked “Dupli- 
cate” on the back of the sheet. Some 
confusion had arisen because the Gen- 
eral Instructions which accompany the 
form instruct applicants to “execute the 
certification on the duplicate copy.” 

The date on which PD-1A and PD-3A 
forms must be used in place of forms 
PD-1, PD-3. PD-4 and PD-5 has been 
postponed from March 2 to March 15 
by Amendment No. 1 of Priorities Regu- 
lation No. 3. Other changes in Priorities 
Regulation No. 3 are as follows: 

The System has 
been added to the list of agencies by 
which PD-3A’s will be issued. In con- 
formity with procedure already estab- 
lished, the use of PD-3A certificates by 
the Procurement Division of the Treas- 
ury and by the Surplus Marketing Di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture 
has been specifically confined to Lend- 
Lease contracts. PD-1A certificates may 
also be used to rate purchases under 
Lend-Lease contracts or purchases by or 
for the account of foreign Governments. 

An addition to paragraph (a) pro- 
vides that after March 15 preference 
ratings which have been assigned prior 
to that date on PD-3, PD-4 and PD-5 
certificates must be extended in 
formity with the provisions applicable 
to PD-3A. 

\ new paragraph, (e) (4), provides 
that any person on whom an order bear- 
ing an AA rating has been served may 
extend it only as A-l-a if he is able to 


Priority Assistance—Users of 


Service 


Selective 


con- 


fill the order from his own inventory. 
lhis paragraph prevents the extension 
of emergency ratings where no emer- 


gency exists. 

(nother new paragraph, (e) (5) pro- 
vides that the extension of preference 
ratings assigned by PD-3A certificates 
may be subjected to such further pro- 
isions as may be prescribed by supply 
irms or bureaus of the Army and Navy, 
vith the approval of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board and the Director 
' Industry Operations. 
\gave Twine—The quota for March is 
%, and 65% for every month there- 
‘ter, of the average monthly sales in 
4], 


, urlap 


WPB amended the burlap 
der (M-47) to make available addi- 
nal supplies of burlap bags for crops. 
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The original order made available to 
wool growers only 2,500,000 yd. for 
bags. as against estimated needs of 
5,000,000 yds. The amendment will 
permit the moving of these crops. 

Carpets and Rugs—Cross section of the 
carpet and rug industry met in Wash- 
ington Feb. 26, to discuss conversion of 
large part of industry’s capacity to the 
manufacture of military and essential 
civilian goods. R. R. Guthrie, assistant 


chief of the Bureau of Industry 
Branches, advised the manufacturers 
that jute is becoming even scarcer 


than wool. 


Chlorine—In an amendment to Order 
M-19, beginning March 1, use of chlo- 
rine in textile bleaching is restricted to 
50% of the amount used for the year 
ending June 30, 1941. 

Chlorinated Rubber—Al] stocks in the 
United States. except those going into 
a specified uses, ordered frozen Feb. 23, 
preparatory to requisitioning by the 
WPB or diversion into war production. 
An amendment to General Preference 
Order M-46 provides that chlorinated 
rubber may be used only for flame 
proofing military fabrics and other non- 
textile purposes. 

Duck — WPB notified cotton 
duck manufacturers that previous tele- 
graphic instructions, stating an order to 
be issued will cancel all contracts for 
cotton duck except those rated A-1-j or 
better as of March 1, 1942, are to be 
modified by an order about to be is- 
sued. Mills are asked to take no action 
cancelling contracts until after careful 
examination of the terms of the order. 
Seed—-WPB issued an 
(M-92) prohibiting oil mills or cotton 
gins in Texas, Arizona and New Mexico 
from selling or using any SXP cotton 
seed until Department of 
has the ascertain 
whether it is suitable or unfit for plant- 
ing. 

Dyes—R. R. Chief of the 
Textile, Clothing, and Leather Goods 
Branch, Feb. 25, wired printers and 


Cotton 


Cotton order 


Agriculture 


inspected seed to 


Guthrie, 


converters as follows: “Supplementing 
my telegram to the textile printing in- 


dustries on Feb. 20, (Advising that 
WPB will order reduction in number 


of patterns and strength of color) we 
propose also to recommend that no new 
discharge patterns be accepted with dis- 
charge peg coverage of more than 35%. 
There shall be no more than four color 


combinations. Lines are to be cut to not 
over 50% of last season’s. Telegram is 
for your information so that you may 
govern your activities accordingly.” 
Jute—Order M-70, effective Feb. 28. 
prohibits the use or sale of any raw 
jute except to fill defense orders. Im- 
ports of jute will be allocated among 
processors and importers on the basis 
of the amount of jute received during 
1939, 1940, 1941. 

Manila Fiber 


der M-36 and two amendments. previ- 


General Preference Or- 
ously issued, restricted delivery of 
Manila fiber to the Navy. the Defense 
Supplies Corporation, and limited proc- 
essors. Processing of the fiber and sale 
and delivery of Manila cordage were 
also restricted to military and essential 
civilian uses. Amendment No. 3, effec- 
tive Feb. 20, permits process and sale 


every month approximately 70% of 
the average number of pounds per 


month of Manila cordage sold during 
1939. 

Rayon Yarn—During March only, pro- 
ducers of rayon yarn are ordered to set 
aside the output of 12% of their viscose 


and cuprammonium spinning spindles 
and 6% of acetate spinning spindles 


after defense use, instead of the present 
9°% and 5% figures under Order M-37-a, 
and M-37-a is being formally amended 
accordingly. This change is ordered to 
make possible a replacement of 1 lb. of 
equivalent 100 denier rayon for each 
pound of eligible raw’ silk poundage, 
instead of the present °4 lb. of rayon to 
1 Ib. of silk. In turn, this means that 
Form PD-113, Item C equals Item B 
for the month of March. You are hereby 
ordered to deem each PD-113 Form filed 
This re- 
vision leaves you free to proceed with 


March bookings. 


({n order is about to be issued mak- 
ing available to hosiery and weaving 
industries larger quantities of rayon 
than now received under General Pref- 
erence Order M-37-a, amended. The per- 
centage of viscose and cuprammonium 
set aside is increased from 12% to 17%, 
and acetate remains at 6%. WPB di- 
rects that producers make available to 
manufacturers 600,000 Ib. of 
5¥% denier viscose staple fiber during 
March, and 1,200,000 lb. in April, for 
blending with wool, in worsted yarns 


to be amended accordingly. 


worsted 


and fabrics. 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Textiles Will Be ‘Converted Too 


And it means just as much to textile 
men as to the automobile industry 


DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 


MR. TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, you are 
going to be converted. Not precisely in 
the sense of the “old-time religion,” but 
there will be something of that fervor 
in it too, before this man’s war is over. 
So. like it or not—and you might as 
well like it—you should get accus- 
tomed to the meaning of this new term 

or rather the new meaning of an old 
term—"conversion.” It has taken 
Washington by storm, and soon it will 
have the rest of the country by its ears. 

To too many industrialists, it is still 
an isolated term. It means something 
that somebody else will have to do. 
Particularly, it means the change-over 
of the automobile industry to an air- 
craft industry. Such localization of its 
meaning is understandable: first, be- 
cause there are several hundreds of 
thousands of automobile workers imme- 
diately involved, and, second, because 
aircraft production is our No. 1 urgency. 

But here’s the important point: To 
a textile manufacturer the conversion 
of one of his plants means exactly as 
much as the conversion of an automo- 
automotive 
concerned, And_ it 
equally as much, in due proportion, in 
terms of our war effort and our civilian 


bile factory means to the 


company means 


economy. 

Conversion will affect both the textile 
manufacturer and the textile machinery 
manufacturer. Taking the latter effect 
first—because it is the simpler one—it 
is obvious that every textile machinery 
company will be called upon to convert 
its plant as completely as feasible to 
the production of machines or parts 
directly essential to the war program. 
WPB has already announced that by 
the middle of this year 40 to 50% of 
the capacity of the textile machinery 
industry will be on ordnance work, 

e hard cold fact to be remembered 


is connection is that new textile 
machinery, whether for expansion or 
replacement purposes, will be increas- 
In difficult to obtain. In fact, it is 
already a certainty that no new ma- 


Clines will be available except those 
lwoossary to break the relatively few 
w'ile-necks in textile war production. 

e question of a state of balance 


MARCH, 1942 


as among the machinery in the various 
departments of a mill is of particular 
importance these days, when maximum 
production of certain goods for war use 
is so urgently needed. For example, 
there are undoubtedly mills which could 
go on a 168-hr. week if it were not for 
insufficient equipment in their carding 
rooms. Obviously the only way to break 
that bottle-neck, if we are to go all-out. 
would be for preference to be given 
to cards needed by mills whose produc- 


tion is of particularly vital importance. 


TEXTILE CONVERSION, proper, presents 
a much more complicated problem than 
does that of the machinery manufactur- 
ing industry. There looms the possibility 
that a considerable portion of textile 
machinery in place will be all dressed 
up, with no place to go. The primary 
cause of this difficulty at first will be 
shortage of materials. Branches of our 
industry have already felt this. The full- 
fashioned hosiery industry was No. | 
guinea pig in this war as regards the 
effect of shortages. The new and more 
stringent wool allocation order for the 
second quarter of 1942 speaks for itself. 
Nylon may very well eventually be a 
100% draftee. Despite apparent abun- 
dance of cotton as a raw material, the 
growing demands of the Government 
for both combed and carded yarn will 
make it difficult for 
weavers non-essential 


and more 
and knitters of 
goods to obtain such yarn. The situa- 


more 


tion in this respect will become steadily 
worse; in fact it probably will not im- 
prove to any extent until the war is 
over, 

Another factor will intervene as time 
goes on: increased taxes, more and more 
investment in war bonds (eventually of 
an enforced nature, it is to be hoped) 
and 


employees in 


decreased purchasing power as 
industries 


are thrown out of work, will reduce the 


non-essential 


market for a 


potential great many 
goods still being made. even if they 


could continue to be produced. 

Thus, there is added to the natural 
No. 1 impulse of every textile manu- 
facturer—to go all-out toward the win- 
this 


namely, to try to find new work for his 


ning of war—another impulse: 


machines to do and consequently new 
employment for workers facing disloca- 


that 


one 


There has been a trend in 
still a 
Some carpet mills have swung to duck 


blanket 


that is the most discussed example of 


tion. 


direction but very small 


manufacture and production; 
textile “conversion.” It is only the be- 


ginning. There would be much more, 
if there were a clearer idea, technically, 
as to just what products the various 
types of equipment could be converted 
to. In this 
to looms because, as previously noted, 


there is no difficulty in finding a market 


respect, we are referring 


for the product of spinning frames. 
What is needed is the development 
of a master chart listing all the various 
makes and models of looms. the prod- 
ucts which they have been making, and 
the products, particularly of a war na- 
ture, to which they could be transferred. 


In addition to this basic problem 
there are a great many others involv- 
ing technique in change-over. A quick 


research job is needed here and one in 
which all agencies in the industry should 
\s a starting point, 
we would suggest that the Textile Re- 
search Institute organize its resources 


cooperate in doing. 


and its contacts with other associations 
to set a basic framework for this job. 

Incidentally, in this writer's opinion, 
this situation again reveals the need of a 
coordinating force such as the Textile 
War Council which he has recommended 
and will continue to recommend. 
business of 


FINALLY, the whole 


version of the textile 


con- 
should 
done, 


industry 
be approached as a job to be 
rather than as something to shy away 
from as long as possible. If it is faced 
in the latter spirit, the mortality to both 
the war effort and the economic situa- 
tion will be very, very serious. That was 
the sort of attitude 
which led to the France. Tex- 
faced 
not as something which may 


and see” 
fall of 
should be 


“wait 
tile conversion now, 
happen, 
but as an opportunity which should be 
grasped immediately, and planned con- 
sciously and definitely, and put into 
operation as quickly as possible in as 
many different plants as possible. 
Effective 


win this war for us but it can preserve 


conversion can not. only 


our economic soundness. It is up to 
the textile industry to do its part in 
this 


great movement. 
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By FRED SYKES 


CONSIDERABLE DIFFICULTY has 


experienced by many mill men in pro- 


been 


ducing the 32-0z. olive-drab Army over- 
coating fabric, and the Quartermaste: 
Depot is 
shives. burrs. uneven finish. and other 
causes. Most of these defects are blamed 


rejecting pieces for shade, 


on the finishing department. However. 
know the old 
“You cannot make a piece of goods in 
This saying is 
applicable in this instance. True, fab- 


manufacturers saying. 


the finishing room.” 
rics can be helped considerably in fin- 
ishing by the skill and manipulation of 
a good finisher, but if the cloth he re- 
ceives from the weave shed is not cor- 
rect in the first place. the finisher will 
never be able to turn out satisfactory 
work. There are many factors ove 
It is 
the purpose of this article to outline 
some of these. and to make suggestions 


which it is hoped will be helpful in 


which the finisher has no control. 


cutting down rejects. 

In the first place. it is a good thing 
to remember that the best way to save 
time and money is to stop production 
as soon as anything goes wrong. and 
trace the trouble back. step by 
before resuming production. 


step. 
There is 
no earthly use finishing pieces that are 
not right. 
The Army 


overcoating 


this 
reworked 


specifications — for 
eall for 35% 
wool ot 


wool, 55% 14s grade or finer. 


and 10° wool of 58s grade or finer. 
The 35% of reworked or reprocessed 
wool is made out of natural or dyed 
rags. The 55% ot 14s or finer wool is 
either gray or white wool. The 10% 
58s should be white. 

There are two methods of starting 


The first 
the second 


the fabric through the mill. 
is by using carbonized stock: 
involves carbonizing in the piece. Use 
of carbonized stock is usually most sue- 
cessful as it permits greater control of 
shade. As to carbonizing in the piece, 
it is believed that few mills can prop- 
erly control the shade, as the human 
element is involved 
first method. 

For purposes of discussion, we will 
consider the first method. assuming 
that the shoddy is carbonized and free 


from silk or acetate. The wet method of 


more than in the 


ee __""""& 
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Manufacturing Army Overcoatings 


How to avoid QM rejections for shade, 
shives, burrs, and uneven finishing 





Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Overcoatings must meet stringent specifications 


preferred, as it re- 
Acetate should not 
be left in rags, as it will not dye with 


carbonization is 
moves the acetate. 


wool colors, and therefore will result in 
specks. 

In selecting wools. many mills use a 
95% of 44s 
or better. Here one of the 
takes can be 
one type of gray wool and finding later 
that it cannot be duplicated. There is 


percentage of gray wool 


worst mis- 


made: starting out with 


prolably no dyer who can match the 
same shade on ¢ near white wool as on 
a gray wool. His supervisor may say 
to the boss dyer, “Oh. knock it 
black.” But this 
work, as the change is likely to show 
up in the finishing, and 
shade off. especially on 
pieces. 

The 10% of 58s likewise 
cause more trouble than most people 


down 


with some does not 


throw the 
carbonized 


wool can 


realize, In the writer's opinion, it Is 


safest to use a pulled wool, as: this will 
card out better and not speck. However, 
it is so much finer than the body of 
the cloth that it will full to the surface 
every will more off 
shade than anything else, if this wool 


is used indiscriminately. 


time. and cause 


To sum up on the subject of wools 
to use in the blend: before starting to 
produce this fabric, decide on a policy 
o* a given amount of yardage, purchase 
the wool for each shade. and keep it for 
the entire yardage for which you have 
stock. A lot of trouble will be obviated 
in this manner. 

Incidentally, when carbonizing is to 
be done in the piece, be sure to burr- 
pick the wool. Otherwise large burrs 
may break up in picking and carding. 
and it takes a very strong acid to pene- 
trate them. The writer has come in con- 
tact with piece goods that were re- 
jected for burrs, and when traced back. 
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was found that omission of burr pick- 

» was the cause. 

In picking be sure and lay the lot 
lown in as large batches as possible. 
Furthermore. it is practically impos- 
sible to have too many layers; the more 
the better. If possible, pick a large 
warp lot and keep it for warp, and then 
pick a large filling lot. It is advisable 
not to put up warp and filling in one 
batch, this method 


permit as close control of shade as is 


because does not 
desired. 

When the stock is on the car, before 
starting any lot be sure and get enough 
roving to take to the dyehouse, and 
Do not start 
the card until the shade has been passed 
and checked. 

lf a has all 60x60 in. 
cards with tape condensers, operation 


match the original pad. 


woolen mill 
will be easier than in the case of mills 
having several different sizes of cards. 
Mills in the latter position will find it 
advisable to keep warp on one type and 
Also it 


is preferable to have filling on tape con- 


filling on another, if possible. 


densers. rather than ring doffers, when- 
ever possible. 

Little trouble should be experienced 
in spinning. if processing has been sat- 
isfactory up to this point. 

In dressing. keep warp lots separate. 
If a litthe yarn is left over from a warp. 
run it in end and end. even if it means 
making a very small warp. Be 
have the mark 


sure to 


boss dresser every lot 


on the warp ticket. 


Don't 


tart the card until the sh 
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AUTOMATIC LOOMS are used for 
ing most of this cloth. This means that 


weay- 


picking, carding, and spinning have to 
be first quality, if good weaving is to 
\ few things to watch: Keep 
lots separate, and do not change lots 
except at the end of a cut. If filling is 
being rewound, see that the tension on 


result. 


all bobbins is the same. If it comes di- 
restrict the 
production of each mule to a certain 


number of looms. On 


rect from the mule, try to 
no oceasion run 
mule-spun bobbins with rewound bob- 
bins. as this will eause bars and uneven 
fulling. 

If cloth is illustra- 
tion, 7x4, and a shortage of reeds de- 


needed, for 


velops, buy more. Do not run some 
looms with a different size of reed and 
different number of ends per dent. Al- 
though the cloth may be the same width 
from the loom, uneven finishing is cer- 
tain to result in one piece having a dif- 
ferent cover than another, even if they 
are fulled in the same mill, that 
different shade. 

Be sure and keep cloth lots sepa- 


and 
means a 


rate; this will help the finisher to con- 
trol shade better after pieces are burled 
and sewn. A good idea is to have an 
inter-department where pieces can be 
sorted out for the boss finisher; that is. 


put the same lot numbers in piles for 
The 
finisher should insist that pieces come 
from the looms as nearly as possible the 
and 
then has something to work with. 


length, weight, and width. boss 


width: he 


Also, 


same length, weight. 





. Photo by Harold M. Lambert 
been checked and passed 


it is wise to have the same operative 


sew in all fulling strings. It is sur- 
prising how much variation there can 
be in different individual’s conception 
of measurements. 

The pieces are now ready for fulling. 
Different methods of soaping are used 


in different mills. Whichever 


used, most finishers prefer a soap with 


way is 


a heavy body. In a soaping machine, do 
not let the this 
may result in pieces shaded end to end, 


soap get too low, as 
or in variations in fulling. Try to keep 
pieces of the same length in the same 
should be fulled any- 
where from 3% to 5 hr., depending on 
the width they are laid out in the loom. 


mills. Pieces 


If pieces come from the loom 73 to 74 
in. wide, and shrinkage in length is 
held to 8 to 10%, it will be found both 
width and length come up in about the 
same length of time. 

It should be remembered that 


some 
fulling mills full faster than others, 
even of the same make. Do not have 


fulling mills in a cold and/or drafty 
place, as these will generate less heat 
than others. Both these things are likely 
to result in variations in cover and coler. 
study fulling condi- 


follow the picture through to the 


In other words, 
tions 
finished perch. Careful watch of details 
will save much trouble. 

Watch every 


pieces are bleeding a little more or less 


new lot to see whether 
than the last lot. and whether there is 
any variation in width or length. If un- 
even fulling in the width is noted, it 
should be reported at once. 

There is no use of trying to lay down 
hard-and-fast laws on what weight of 
soap to use, as conditions vary in every 
plant. fulling 


mills that take from six to twelve pieces 


If one has high-speed 


at a time. and all stainless steel stuffing 
boxes, one will not get the same results 
as on older mills that take only one 
piece on a side and have wooden stuff- 
ing boxes. 

After fulling, 
given a 


the pieces should be 
good scouring. There is no 
reason why it should be difficult to get 
them clean if water conditions are right 
and the mill is using a good wool oil 
that 
on the other hand, can cause consider- 


able trouble. 


washes out easily. Poor wool oil, 
Sometimes it retards full- 
ing and practically never washes out 
\fter washing, extract, dry, and finish 
in the regular way. 

Little trouble should be experienced 
in pieces passing inspection if all these 
suggestions have been followed. Care- 
ful watching of every detail throughout 
the mill is the price of producing qual- 
ity cloth. And all mill men should 
realize it is no disgrace to ask one’s 
associates for help or advice when dif- 
ficulty jis encountered in producing 
quality fabrics. 
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Finishing Army Qvercoatings 


How to prevent wrinkles, threadiness, 
and other frequently encountered detects 


By DAVID WELSH 


THE FULLING OPERATION is frequently 
the bottleneck to production in the 
erand rush to fulfill Government con- 
tracts for 32-0z. Army overcoating. It 
is generally considered that the word 
“rush” is out when it comes to fulling; 
that any attempt to rush results in an 
inferior finish and faults which will be 
costly to the mill. Lack of felt, giving 
a thready appearance is one of the 
faults attributed to attempts to rush 
the fulling operation. Another fault is 
wrinkles that are difficult to eradicate. 
As a matter of fact. slow felting or 
fulling is the main reason for most of 
these faults. Fast felting uncorks the 
bottleneck and results in better finish. 

Improper saponification or emulsifi- 
cation is usually the underlying cause 
of poor felt. Today there are many 
different combinations of oils used in 
the picker house to lubricate the stock 
through the carding, spinning, and 
weaving operations. Unless the finisher 
hits on the correct combination of soap 
and alkali in making up the fulling 
compound, he is in for trouble. Falling 
flocks gathering in the bottom of the 
fulling mill tell the sad tale; felting 
is delayed; a spongy handle is sure to 
result: the loss of stock calls for more 
shrinkage than would otherwise be re- 
quired, and valuable time is wasted. 

When the fulling solution turns to a 
watery mess in the mill. proper saponifi- 
cation or emulsification is lacking. If 
mineral oil is the main ingredient in 
the emulsion, there is a likelihood that 
the soap in the fulling mill will turn 
watery, instead of creaming up and 
showing real life. as it would if. sa- 
ponification were beginning. When 
this happens, the general tendency 
among finishers is to put more alkali 
in the next batch of soap. As mineral 
oil is not saponified by alkali, this 
practice does no good. What is needed 
is a combination that will produce emul- 
sification. An increase of soap and a 
decided decrease in the amount. of 
alkali will generally accomplish the 
desired result. The main objection to 
this method is the apparent added cost, 
but a trial will convince the most 
skeptical that a genuine economy is 
being introduced. 


i | 


When a good, strong soap solution 
is applied in the fulling mill. emulsifi- 
cation takes place. fulling is speeded 
up. a better felt is obtained, and there 
is decided decrease in dead loss of 
wool. Wool, of course, costs much more 
than soap. and the saving in wool will in 
most instances offset the additional cost 
for soap. In many plants, the attempt 
to save on soap has resulted in a poor 
finish. “It’s the finish that counts” is 
a much-quoted slogan; and soap is 
important in obtaining a good finish. 


It is of paramount importance to get 


A good tinish on Army overcoatina 


the proper combination of soap and 
alkali. plus solvent. If the soap begins 
to show up creamy after a 20-min. run 
(as indicated by the usual twist of a 
piece of the goods or the thumbnail 
method), all will go well. There was a 
time when picker house emulsions were 
made up mainly of animal or vege- 
table oils. Then a general formula for 
fulling woolens was about 8 oz. of 
soap and 4 oz. of alkali per gal. Nine 
times out of ten this formula would 
accomplish all that was expected. 
Today the finisher has to contend 
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necessary to avoid rejections 
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Don't crowd the mill when 


with various picker house emulsions. 
He is not always informed of changes 
made in the emulsions. Therefore, he is 
the trial-and- 
error method of arriving at a suitable 


compelled to resort to 


formula for the goods to be processed. 
He most likely 
work with the 8 and 4 formula, when 
all of a sudden, something happens. 
Perhaps the soap turns to dirty water 
This 
sure indication that mineral oil has been 
put on the stock. When this happens, a 
If straight 
employed, a 


has been doing good 


in the fulling mill. is almost a 


quick change is necessary. 


mineral oil has been 
jump from an 8-0z, soap to 12 oz. is 
imperative. this will fill 
the bill benefit of alkali. If 
alkali is necessary, no more than 2 
to the should be 


amount 


Sometimes 
without 

OZ, 
this 
will 


gallon used; 
or sometimes only 1 oz. 
sullice to take care of any natural grease 


left in some wools after scouring. 


THE LOAD IN THE MILL is another im- 
portant factor in finishing Army over- 
coatings, Crowding four pieces of 32-0z. 
labrie into a standard four-piece full- 
inv mill usually results in a jam. The 
striin on the belt and pulley tends to 
slow down the mill, action is retarded, 
‘tops are many, dragging out the ends 
‘0 ieasure requires the strength of a 
Time is wasted, and too much 
ing off retards the felting. There 
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, Photo by Harold M. Lambert 
fulling Army overcoatings 


is much more waste in discarded flocks, 
But—most of all—it takes too long 
for the felting to begin. 

For faster fulling, one piece on each 
side, each piece doubled up, starts the 
felting in just half the time. The speed 
of the mill is not retarded; measuring 
takes half the time; dragging out the 
seams for measuring is much easier. 
With four pieces in the mill, fulling will 
take from 4 to 5 hr.; with two pieces, 
fulling is usually accomplished in less 
than 2 hr. Don’t make the mistake of 
running two pieces, one on each side, 
single. It will take 4 to 5 hr. to full 
only two pieces if they are run single. 

On the large multiple fulling mills 

where the usual load on civilian over- 
coating is six to eight pieces—four 
pieces, two on ‘a side, each doubled up, 
will cut the time appreciably. 

The recommended heavy soap is a 
trouble saver. It prevents the formation 
of wrinkles. It speeds the felting, and 
thus reduces the dead-loss as much as 
3 to 5%. It felts the fibers closely to 
the face of the goods, producing a 
that stays smooth 


after long wear. The heavy soap is not 


well-covered face 


wasted, because it retains its life 
throughout the fulling, and is. still 
potent enough to scour the goods 


without the addition of extra soap in 
the washer, or even a second soap. 
For scouring, the overcoatings are 
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loaded into the washer, the seams sewed, 
and the goods run around once to 
eliminate tangles. After the run around, 
the washer is stopped, enough cold 
water added not quite to cover the 
goods, and the washer started up. A 
healthy, heavy lather should soon be 
curling up. A %-hr. run in this is 
usually all that is required to bring 
the pieces out sweet, clean, and crook- 
free. The goods are then rinsed in cold 
1 to 1% hr., and are hydro- 


After 


water for 
extracted or 
scutching, they are carbonized. 

Most plants today are equipped with 
a good carbonizing range. The recom- 
mended strength for the acid carbon- 
izing bath is approximately 5° Bé. Be 
sure to use a hydrometer with a Baumé 
scale (not the Twaddell for 
checking the strength of the bath. If 
the shade of the overcoatings is correct, 
a cold water neutralization for 30 to 
15 min. will suffice to rid the goods of 


vacuum-extracted. 


scale) 


the acid. If the shade needs to be 
slightly modified, this can be accom- 
plished by addition of soda ash or 


ammonia to the neutralizing bath. A 
few experiments will reveal the amount 
needed. For speedy drying of 32-0z 
overcoatings, a dryer with plenty of 
capacity is needed. Usually the shade 
of the goods is not affected by the dry- 
ing operation. 

Careful selection of stock and clips 
will save a lot of specking. Dark-col- 
ored clips with fast colors should be 
avoided, as in the dyeing they do not 
any of this color; consequently 
myriad dark specks are the final result. 
Dark specks stand out more than light 
specks and have to be removed with 


lose 


specking irons, as it is impossible to 
cover them by any method. 
SHEARS should be kept in first-class 
condition. As overcoatings are rather 
difficult to cut, sharp shears are neces- 
sary. The should be carefully 
watched by the shear tender for strings 
or small pieces of flock that might be- 
come stuck on the edge of the rest and 


rests 


cause a serious scrape on the face of 
the goods. 

For good cutting, the edge of the 
blades should be brought to the back 
of the rest, and tested with thin paper 
to make sure that both are in complete 
touch all the way across, to avoid un- 
even work. When this point has been 
checked or the 
should be lowered two squares, letting 


corrected, carriage 
the blade and cylinder down to a point 
where small bunches or knots left in 
the goods will not get snipped. 

Overcoatings require a good, hard 
If a conditioner is available, 
and is placed behind the press, the 
handle and general appearance of the 
fabric will be enhanced. 


pressing. 
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Upkeep of Electrical Equipment 


War-time conditions demand extra 
efforts by textile mill maintenance men 


By R. H. ROGERS 


rie 


NEVER BEFORE has maintenance needed 
the hearty support and well-planned ex- 
ecution that it now requires. Equipment 
is carrying heavier loads for longer 
hours. making for faster deterioration 
and, on the other hand. leaving less 
down-time for maintenance operations. 
The textile industry presents no excep- 
tion to the rule. This industry, in fact. 
has certain vulnerable points peculiar 
to itself which make the care of electric 
equipment more strenuous and exacting 
than in many other industries. 

Characteristic conditions that are 
trouble makers for the maintenance 
crew in enough cases to determine the 
rule are: heat, humidity, lint, long runs, 
lack of standby equipment, and little 
time to service before actual break- 
downs. 

The maintenance of electric, as well 
as of other equipment, is not just for 
the good of the equipment itself—its 
real purpose is to keep up the rate of 
production and to keep down its cost. 
There are two ways of carrying on this 
work: (1) Let each item struggle along 
until an actual breakdown occurs, fix 
it up, and get service restored as quickly 
as possible—this is restorative mainte- 
nance. (2) By vigilance in examining 
and testing to forestall breakdowns and 
by scheduling overhaul operations so 
as to cause the least stoppage, a degree 
of preventive maintenance is attained. 

Where a shutdown is actually neces- 
sary. a planned stop is much to be pre- 
ferred to a breakdown with its usual 
train of dismal results. Preventive main- 
tenance requires long-term planning, 
hearty support. and an intelligent allo- 
cation of costs. Plan 1 may for the 
time seem the more economical. but 
Plan 2. especially in the textile indus- 
try. is a mark of good management and 
of good insurance for offsetting deterio- 
ration which is as inevitable as time and 
tide, 

“Paper work” in’ textile industry 
maintenance can be made of great prac 
tical use. 

1. It should provide a schedule for 
routine checkup. minor overhauls, and 
major operations on all important equip 
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ment—a schedule that will take advan- 
tage of every needed hour of planned 
down-time. There should be no break- 
down Tuesday on equipment that was 
idle last Friday. 

2. Card records should be kept of 
every motor and its separable parts as 
stator and rotor. of all major control 
equipment and of parts liable to be 
transferred, of circuit breakers. light- 
ning arresters, transformers. capacitors, 


and generators. Recurrence of trouble 
on a piece of equipment should be ap- 
parent at once so that a remedy may 
follow instead of blindly doing over and 
over the same repair job. An example 
is afforded by the bearing trouble on a 
motor with flywheel load where the 
operator frequently tightened the belt 
so he could operate the starting com- 
pensator quickly, Slacking the belt 
and educating the operator cured that 





Special attention should be given to electrical equipment in out-of-the-way 
place uch as this ditticultly accessible ceiling-mounted «equipment 
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trouble. Without the card record, many 
hearings could have been used up with- 
| attracting curative attention. A rec- 
ord eard which provides a good check 
of equipment is 


on individual pieces 


shown in Fig. 1. 


} Manufacturers of electric equip- 
ment prepare instruction books, dia- 
crams, catalogs of renewal parts, and 


other publications to the end that their 
products may be properly installed and 
All such publications and 
they 


cared for. 
data should be preserved where 
can be consulted by maintenance men. 
Ac it is, much of this valuable informa- 
lost filed in the “front 
where it is of no practical use. 


tion is or is 


office” 


SPARE UNITS AND RENEWAL PARTS. 


units, as distinguished from re- 


parts, 


Spare 
are of great value, 
little time 
active items. 


newal espe- 
is available for 
overhauling Under this 
class would come whole motors; whole 


subassemblies of control 


cially where 


control units: 


units, switchgear. and the like. Such 
units and parts allow of careful re- 
conditioning, free from time pressure 


and are ready to step in where and when 


vitally needed. 

Renewal parts should preferably be 
of the same make as the originals, as 
a little money saved here and there on 


parts may lead to an endless amount of 
The maker may 
fault, because often parts are 


trouble and expense. 
not be at 
misfits or are misapplied when the re- 
quired duty is considered. 

spare parts in the plant is 
They checked 
in and out and should be quickly avail- 
able. 
not be stored with new parts until they 
full 
Recommendations of the manufacturers 
should be the basis of renewal-part buy- 


Having 


not enough. should be 


Worn or out-of-order parts should 


have been restored to usefulness. 


: 


MAINTENANCE WORK CARD FOR ONE PIECE OF EQUIPMENT 





EQUIPMENT 
LOCATED 


DATE TROUBLE 





ing. shaded more or less by experience 
in the plant. 


A word just now regarding the future 


crop of renewal parts may not be 
amiss. It is going to take longer to get 
them, substitutions may be necessary, 
and “show cause” may be demanded. 
The plant, going into this war cam- 
paign with bins well stocked with 
spares, will deal its management and 


operators fewer headaches than would 
otherwise be the case. 

As for re-insulating supplies, the situ- 
renewal 


ation is much the same as for 


parts. Tapes, fabrics, papers, and in- 


sulating varnishes are 
parts and should be stocked and issued 


as essential as 


in the same 


way. 





Modern electronic applications in 
textile mills call for new and special- 
ized knowledge of circuits and de- 
vices if maintenance is to be carried 
on successfully 


ABT CO 
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Fic |. Form for keeping record of repairs of individual pieces of equipment 
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INSTRUMENTS. A few electrical instru- 
ments should always be available for 
checking up on plant and apparatus con- 
ditions. They often enable maintenance 
men to detect approaching troubles in 
time to save a heavy expense. 

A list suggested includes: a speed in- 
dicator or counter. a voltmeter. 
meter, a “hook-on” 
and a wattmeter or watt-hour 
There should be men 
trained in the use of these instruments 
and their various combinations for ob- 


and am- 
or tong ammeter, an 
ohmeter. 


meter. some 


taining essential information. 

\ popular maintenance tool in large 
textile plants is the portable single- 
operator arc Much time 
saved by welding 
the job. The 
used on mill machinery, 
more than on electric equipment, and 
present and future difficulties in getting 
quick service on parts will make it more 
valuable than ever. 


welding set. 
and money has been 
broken parts 
welder will be 


right on 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Almost anyone 


having occasion to visit many mills 
senses good and -bad housekeeping 


among his first impressions which are 
likely to be la 
nance and poor housekeeping do not go 
together. 


sting. First-class mainte- 


Lost or mislaid tools cause 
expensive delays, as does pawing over 
bad. indifferent 


Oil-soaked floors and ceiling un- 


a mess of good. and 
parts. 
and spoilage. 
Belting and other perishable materials 
improperly stored and subjected to de- 
teriorating influences are keeping up 
steady drain. 

Not far 
safety. 
to apparatus recently worked on should 
not be tolerated; 
more maintenance, accidents may re- 
sult. Men on maintenance jobs should 
be guarded by and 
“Men Working” signs, ete. Safety 
ladders and scaffolds should be 
vided, as well as ample portable 
if necessary. emergency — lighting 
equipment. Men will work faster and 
better if they are safe and comfortable. 

In most plants in the textile industry 
there are 
that (mong 
them are drives not directly associated 
with production; for 


derneath indicate waste 


from good housekeeping is 


Carelessness in restoring covers 


besides leading to 


signs on switches, 


pro- 
and 


certain critical applications 
call for special attention. 


instance, water- 
supply pump motors and control usually 
located away from production equip- 


ment and often in cold, damp surround- 


ings. Air compressor drives and the 
like may not get the same attention as 


is given to active production units. An- 
other class that should be watched 
cludes motors and control devices, in- 
conveniently located, such as overhead. 
in hot places. hidden away in back 
of or under a complex machine. 


(Continued on next page) 
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EMERGENCIES. 
routine to take care of emergencies 
should be the subject of frequent drills. 
Whether power is purchased or plant- 
should not be 


A carefully worked out 


generated, what-to-do 
left to chance. 


burnout. fire. or should someone be in 


In case of an are over, 


contact with a live circuit, instant action 
of the right kind is priceless. 
Maintenance men should have some 
knowledge of electrical fundamentals 
how and why things work. Regular 
short-term classes, or at least some or- 
ganized book study, is well worthwhile. 
It might have prevented the following: 
A synchronous motor, for which there 
was no load, was allowed to operate as 
a synchronous condenser to improve the 
plant pawer-factor. Shortly after going 
on this duty the motor lost its field, but 
continued to The 
conclusion was it did not need a field. 


Thereafter for three years it operated 


naturally operate. 


as an unloaded induction motor helping 
to fill the system with lagging reactive 
kva. 


then but for an outside engineer who 


It would not have been discovered 


was called in to survey the power-factor 
situation. 

Maintenance problems vary somewhat 
as the industry is considered from the 


standpoints of spinning and weaving 
mills. rayon yarn producing plants, and 
finishing plants. 

Spinning and weaving mills use vast 
numbers of small a-c. motors, entailing 
schedules of lubrication, cleaning, and 
bearing renewals. Distribution equip- 
ment invelves many units to be serviced 
and kept clean. Control devices are 
numerous and though small they need 


regular attention. The products of tex- 
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tile mills are easily depreciated by oil, 
grease, dirt, and stoppages during a run, 
and by variables—some of which may 
be traced to the electric equipment. 
Lighting equipment in first-class condi- 
tion is always conducive to quality pro- 
ductions. 

Rayon yarn producing plants usually 
operate continuously, making planned 
withdrawals of equipment almost im- 
Tens of thousands of small, 
highly special motors operate under ad- 


perative. 


verse acid conditions—control devices 


likewise. There are many _ variable- 


frequency motor-generator — sets and 
high frequency turbine-generators. Dis- 
tribution is extensive and finely divided, 
leading to multiplication of vulnerable 


spots. 


Finishing plants may be characterized 


* 1.73 for 3-phase 
2 for 2-phase 
/ for single-phase 
6620 watts 


226 Vx 22s ae D2A xlT3 76 or 76 Yo P-F 





Fig. 2. Diagram formula shows how 
to check power factor with portable 


instrument 


Maintenance men responsible for upkeep of electrical equipment should be 


to read diagram 


and should have an understanding of basic 


circuit 


by steam, humidity, dripping wate: 
heat, acid, and alkali fumes, and dy: 

Long runs are the rule, with 
highly sensitive to unplanned 
speed variations or stoppages. 
plants operate continuously. Finishing 
plants run largely to direct-current ap- 
paratus and to ranges of motor-driven 
units operating in close speed relation- 
ship. Motor-generator sets are com- 
mon, as well as adjustable-speed a-c. 
motors. Once an operation is started 
involving chemical treatment, dyeing, 
singeing, etc., a stoppage is highly detri- 
mental, calling for special handling, dis- 
position of damaged or spoiled mate- 
rial, and delay in getting back to normal 
production, 


vapors. 
goods 


Som 


GENERATING EQUIPMENT. 
eration of 


Plant 
involves the 


gen- 
mainte- 
nance of the generators; exciters; and, 
usually, of motors and control on sta- 
tion auxiliaries. It is of prime impor- 
tance that all units involved in the pro- 
duction of plant power be kept in the 
best condition, as the whole plant pro- 
duction may hang on some fairly in- 
significant item 


power 


in the power plant. 
Careful inspection and tests may reveal 
deterioration in time so that the equip- 
ment can be restored without a general 
shutdown. 

Such a program was used to advan- 
tage in a mill where two d-c. generators 
had been carrying a heavy overload for 
12 years. There was no immediate evi- 
dence of deterioration, but upon check- 
ing coil insulation in the slots, it was 
found non-existant at least in the form 
in which it was installed. Plans were 
made to take the generators off the line, 
one at a time, keeping preferred loads 
in operation. When the windings were 
removed, the insulation all fell off in 
black flakes. Shortly the machines 
would have burned out, together with 
entire stoppage of mill and probably a 
much worse repair job to be done. 


POWER FACTOR. High power factor for 
a plant and for individual feeders is 
worth a great deal from the maintenance 
standpoint. Voltage will stay 
nearly normal and will be less sensitive 
to sudden load changes. Motors and 
control devices will be more certain to 
operate in the normal manner. High 
power factor means less current in all 


more 


current carrying circuits and devices, 
hence fewer burnouts, less damage to 
contact surfaces, and longer life for 
insulation. A diagram formula showing 
how power factor can be checked with 
portable instruments is shown in Fig. 2. 

(In the second part of this article 
which will appear in an early issue, Mr. 
Rogers discusses in detail the mainte- 
nance of motors and control equip: 


ment.—KEditor) 
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Why QM Rejects Cotton Fabrics 


Most common yarn faults and finishing 
defects which cause rejection by QM 


This is the third article which TEXTILE 
WORLD has presented on the subject of 
why QM rejects fabrics, and is the second 
article on reasons for rejection of cotton 
fabrics. The previous article on cotton 
fabrics appeared in the January, 1942, 
issue; defects in wool fabrics were dis- 
cussed in the December, 1941, issue. A 
special article on reasons for rejection of 
knit fabrics is being prepared for the 
Special Knitting Issue in April 


YARN DEFECTS have been the cause of 
some rejects at the Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot. For instance, in the 
case of the herringbone uniform fab- 
ric, specifications were broadened some 
time ago to permit use of carded yarns 
instead of combed. Neps, due to run- 
ning cards too fast or otherwise im- 
properly, have given considerable trou- 
ble. It is pointed out that at least some 
of these difficulties could be avoided by 
(An example of neppy 
cloth is shown at J; this, however, is not 
the herringbone uniform fabric, but a 
tent duck. Other causes of neps include 
improper speed of flats, doffer, and/or 
lickerin; incorrect setting or condition 
of lickerin. flats. doffer-to-cylinder, or 
other card parts: insufficient frequency 
of stripping. 


double carding. 


Uneven yarn size, another reason for 
rejection, is illustrated in Fig. 2 and 
Fig. 3. Fig. 2 shows fabric containing 
a coarse end, and Fig. 3 a cloth with 
coarse filling. These defects are due 
largely to unevenness in carding and/or 
drawing. 

Kinky filling has also caused some 
QM rejections. Causes include improper 
yarn conditioning, too much twist, or 
insufficient shuttle tension. 

Use of wrong-twist yarn has likewise 
ween noted. Twill weaves which do not 
stand out clearly enough have also been 
bothersome to QM inspectors. To over- 
come this trouble. QM has recently re- 
quired that. on twills and herringbone 

rics, Warp-yarn twist must be in a 

rection opposite to that of the twill. 

Both warp and filling slubs have been 

quent offenders in Army fabries. 
\\arp slubs are shown above at 4, and 
filing slubs at 5. These are usually due 

improper carding. dirty roving or 
nning frames. badly pieced up ends 
ard or spinning room, blowing down 
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overhead with frames running. or fail- 
ure to keep clearers clean, 

Defects occurring during or because 
of dyeing and finishing also bear a 
share of the responsibility, although 
they do not lend themselves well to 
Shade bars, it is re- 
becoming quite 
traceable to oil 


photographing. 
ported, are serious. 
These are sometimes 
on filling yarns, which causes the yarns 
to resist dye. Streaks along selvages, 
especially on lining twills, have also 
been cause for rejection, and should be 
guarded against. 

Insuficient mercerization of 


such as uniform twills and herringbones 


fabrics 


has resulted in rejections because the 
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Fig. 1. Neps in tent duck. 
Slub in warp. Fig. 5. Filling slub 


cloth had a dull, flat appearance. Poor 
singeing has resulted in turning down 
of pieces because they had fuzzy, nappy 


faces. 
Offshade fabrics have been encoun- 
tered in some instances. So too have 


cloths dyed in baths in which the dye- 
stuff was not completely dissolved. Re- 
sult in the latter case is colored specks 
in cloth. 
and end to end have also been coming 


Pieces shaded side to center 


in. as have fabrics with dye streaks, 
holes, stains caused in finishing. streaks 
due to Sanforizer shoes, etc. 

Excessive shrinkage has been noted 
believed to be 


in some fabrics. It is 


traceable to incomplete Sanforizing. 
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Fig. 2. Coarse end. Fig. 3. Coarse filling. Fig. 4. 
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sailors’ uniforms, 


16-OZ. MELTON for 
covered by Navy Department Specifi- 
cation 27M10b, must be wind-resistant 


and warm. It also must be of such 
character that it will present a satistac- 


tory appearance at all times, on ship 


or ashore, and must give maximum 
service to the wearer. Enlisted men’s 


trousers, dress jumpers, and blue caps 
are made from the fabric. Below is an 
abstract of the requirements as set 
forth in the specification, plus manu- 
facturing suggestions not included in 
the specification. 

Stock—Stock-dyed 100% fleece wool 
not lower than 64s. grade, of staple 
length sufficient to meet requirements. 
In order to meet requirements, it 
probably will be necessary to carbon- 
ize the stock. | 

Color—To be bottomed 
ine and a chrome mordant, then dyed 
standard shade; 
top or speck dying not permitted. Color 


with alizar- 


with indigo to the 
fastness to light, laundering. crocking. 
and perspiration shall be equal to that 
of standard sample. 

Yarns—Spun on the woolen system, 
singles warp and filling. [Although not 
stated. 44% run (7.20 typp) warp and 
filling. with the fabric layout and fin- 
ishing procedure described — below, 
should yield a satisfactory fabric. Warp 
should be spun with S twist and filling 
with Z twist. which will cause the twist 
in warp and filling to lie in the same 
direction as the two yarns cross each 
other in the cloth. so that in the fulling 
process the fibers will interlock more 
readily and form a smoother and better 
felted face. ] 

Physical requirements—The finished 
shall minimum width 
of 55 in. inside selvages. and shrinkage 


fabric have a 
in sponging shall not exceed 345% in 
warp or filling. Finished weight of 1514 
to 16% oz. per linear yd. is required; 
minimum ends and picks. 62x56: mini- 
mum breaking strength, 62 Ib. warp 


and 50 Ib. filling: elongation shall not 


be less than 0.60 in. warpwise and 
0.80 in. fillingwise; and weave shall 
he 2 up. 1 down twill to the right. 


Although not stated. with the yarns 


and finishing procedure herein de- 


scribed, the following fabric layout 
should vield a correct fabric: 3.480 
warp ends plus selvages, reeded 4 
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Two Navy woolens; gray constructions 
in use by mills making Army cottons 


per dent in a 11l%-dent reed, 76 in. 
reed width. 50 picks per in. at loom. | 

Finish—{| No finishing requirements 
are stated in specification, but an ex- 
amination of the standard sample re- 
veals that a finishing procedure similar 
to that of ordinary melton should be 
used. The following is suggested: With 
selvages tacked together so that face 
is inside. and using a soap with good 


body, full slowly and do not allow 
fabric to become too warm in mill. 
Have approximately equal shrinkage 


in both directions. Full to 56 in., wash, 
and dry at 58 in. Shear lightly on 
back and give one or two runs on face 
but do not go down too close as felt 
is wanted on face. Give a good steam 


brushing; speck if necessary. Press 
heavy. | 
FLANNEL for sailors’ undress shirts 


is a ll-oz. woolen fabric covered by 
Navy Department Specification 27F8b. 
The specification is abstracted below, 
and certain manufacturing information 
not in specification is offered. 
Stock—Stock-dyed 100% fleece or 
pulled wool not lower than 60s grade. 
of sufficient staple to meet require- 
ments. [ Although not stated, it probably 
will be 


necessary to carbonize the 


wool. 
Color 
and a chrome mordant, then dyed with 


To be bottomed with alizarine 


indigo to the standard shade; speck or 
top dying not permitted: color fastness 
to light. laundering, and crocking shall 
be equal to that of standard sample. 
Yarns—Spun or woolen system, sin- 
gles warp and filling. [Although not 
stated, 544 run (8.40 typp) warp and 
filling yarns, with layout and finishing 
procedure herein, should 
vield a fabric of correct weight. | 
Physical 


finished 


described 


Minimum 
sel- 


vages, and shrinkage on sponging not 


requirements 
width of 56, in. between 
to exceed 345% in warp and 4% in fill- 
ing. Minimum weight. exclusive of sel- 
vages. 1] oz. per linear yd.; minimum 
thread count 56x48; breaking strength 
not less than 35 lb. warpwise or filling- 
wise; and weave shall be 2 up, 2 down 
twill to the right, [Although not stated. 
the following conjunction 
with yarns and finishing procedure de- 


layout, in 


scribed herein, should yield a proper 


fabric; 3.200 warp ends plus selvages, 
4 ends per dent in 1114-dent reed, 
spread 7] in. in reed, 46 picks at loom. | 

Finishing —|No_ finishing  require- 
ments are stated. but the following is 
suggested: Full to 56 in., dry at 58 in., 
shear and press; finished fabric to be 
57 in. wide. The finished pieces should 
be about loom length. | 


GRAY CONSTRUCTIONS OF ARMY 
FABRICS. In this series, TEXTILE WORLD 
has included approximate gray 
structions for most fabrics covered. 
Actual gray constructions of a num- 


con- 


ber of Army cotton fabrics are given 
below. They are being used by mills 
making the fabrics. but are not neces- 
sarily ideal for all mills which wish to 
begin production of such fabrics, al- 
though divergencies obviously must be 
slight if fabrics are to be acceptable. 

Canvas padding, U. S. Army Specifi- 
cation No. 14-6—36 in., 48x48, 2.85 
yd.. 1344s warp. 14°4s filling. 

Drill, 7Y-0z., U. S. Army Specifica- 
tion No. 6-247—38 in.. 72x60, 1.89 yd., 
1344s warp. 15s filling. 

*Poplin, Quartermaster Corps Tenta- 
tive Specification P.Q.D. No. 1, Type 
II—38 in., 102x56, 2.21 yd., 40/2 
combed warp. 18/1 combed filling. 

* Silesia, U. S. Army Specification No. 
6-18C—39 in.. 68x80. 3.50 yd.. 30%3 
warp, 2414s filling. 

*Twill, herringbone, U. S. Army 
Specification No. 6-261, Amendment 1 

10.67 in.. 68x48. 1.53 yd., 10s warp, 
914s filling. 

*T will, uniform, Quartermaster Corps 


Tentative P.Q.D. No. 


Specification 


33A—Type I. 40 in., 106x56. 1.76 yd.. 
36/2 combed warp, 24/2 combed fill- 


ing: Type II, same except 12/1 combed 
filling: Type II. information unavail- 
able: Type IV. same as I except 18s 
carded warp. 12s carded filling; Type 
V. same as I. 

(*Previously discussed in this series 
of articles. ) 


COTTON BUNTING. Federal Specifica- 


CCC-B-79la and Amendment 4. 
On page 69 of our February issue it 


tion 


was stated that combed yarns are spect- 
fied for this fabric. However, according 
to Amendment 4, this fabric is made 
from “cotton which shall be thoroughly 
cleaned, well carded, and spun.” 
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Win or Lose: The Answer Is Win! 


THIS ISSUE CONTAINS our third special 
war section since Pearl Harbor. The 
first. in our January issue, was entitled 
“War—and Textiles.” The second, in 
our February issue. was the “Textile 
War Manual.” The third, in this issue, 
could be titled as above. 

“Win or lose?” Doesn't that sound 
strange for an American journal? And 
vet that is the question that is hanging 
in the balance today. 

For our January issue, we had pre- 
pared an editorial headed “Suppose 
that we may not win this war.” We 
“killed” it because we were afraid it 
was too alarmist. Since then, most news- 
papers have picked up that theme. 

It is still good, but not so important 
as it was then. Because at that time, 
almost nobody seemed to think it was 
possible for us to lose the war. And 
today almost everybody seems to think 
we will lose it. 

Thus does the pendulum swing: from 
arrogance to defeatism. 

It is at least as inaccurate today to 
say we can’t win the war as it was two 
months ago to say we couldn’t lose it. 

What we have gained in the mean- 
time is realism. What we have lost is 

The gain is temporarily 
than the The may 
eventually eclipse the gain. 


courage, 
vreatel loss. loss 

Here is the only way in which the 
new attitude may be capitalized: We 
must realize. all of us, that America is 
not invincible just because of her vast 
resources; that a clever enemy can beat 
us before we get started. But we must 
also realize that, if we do get started, 
we can beat any enemy. 

Why haven't we started? Well, we 
have. but not in an all-out way. We are 
still playing around with war. 

lhe one sure way to get started is to 
co on a 24-hour day, seven-day week 
basis. for all industries contributing to 

war effort. That means giving up a 
10-hour week, and adopting a 48-hour 
week, at the same hourly rate. Even- 
tually we may have to get on a 60-hour 
week, at But 


the same hourly rate. 
's take first things first. 

But labor is not the only group that 
mist go on a 24-hour day, seven-day 
week, schedule. Management must. also. 
but management hasn't. any more than 
labor has. There are still plenty of in- 
-trialists who are worrying mainly 
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about profits. There are Government 
men who are fussing around with red- 
tape, or thinking up boon-doggling. And 
there are consumers who are hoarding 
sugar and tea and tires and currency. 

All of these groups seem to forget 
that this country is in mortal danger: 
that tomorrow may be too late! And it 
may be. In fact, maybe yesterday was 
too late. 

But while there’s life, there’s hope. 
And hope should be interpreted right 
now, today, in terms of action. Action 
toward what? Toward the most 
tacular all-out offensive that any coun- 
try has 


spec- 


launched: an offensive. 
first on the home production front, and 


ever 


then on every foreign front where a 


telling blow can be struck at the 
enemy. In this effort, no group, no 


class. no bloc can be permitted to im- 
pede for a single moment the march 
to victory. 

Words are futile tools. We put them 
together in an ardent wish to express 
the need of the hour, only to realize 
that similar words have been used by 
campaign speakers and soap-box orators 
again and again. 

The only difference is that today, 
those words really do mean something. 
They mean life or death, win or lose. 

And to us 
must be WIN. 


Americans, the answer 


Mr. Smith Goes to His 
Mill 


Tom Smith, president of the Smith 
Textile Mills, arrives at his plant in his 
car at his usual hour of 8.30. The gates 
are closed. He waits for the gate-man 
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to appear and to open the gates with a 
cheerful “Good morning, Sir.” 

The gates remain closed. 

Mr. Smith asks his chauffeur to go 
into the gate-house and find out what 
is delaying the gate-man. 

The chauffeur does not return. 

Mr. Smith finally gets out of his car 
and walks into the gate-house. There is 
an ominous calm there. Three officers 
in strange seated. The 
chauffeur and the gate-man are stand- 


uniforms are 


ing. No one says anything for a moment. 
Finally, Mr. Smith breaks the silence: 
“What's this all about?” he asks in an 
attempt at his best executive tone. but 
with a quaver in his voice. 
One of the 
chair. In guttural 


officers gets out of his 
English. and with 
studied politeness, he says: “You will 
come with me, please.” 

Mr. Smith, known to some of his 
friends as the Terrible Tempered Mr. 
Bangs, feels a surge of blood going to 
his head. He starts to tell the officer 
where he can go and in what fashion. 
The officer waits until he is through, 
and then says, again, and somewhat less 
politely: “You will come with me.” 

Mr. Smith starts to say something, 
then rubs his hands together in a futile 
gesture, and then follows the officer. 

Through the mill-yard, through the 
machine-shop, up the and 
There is a 
deadly calm there, too. Book-keepers, 
clerks, 


their 


stairs, 


through the open office. 


stenographers, sit tensely in 
chairs, without motion, staring. 
A dozen officers. all in that strange uni- 
form, leave their posts against the wall 
and walk down the aisles between the 
desks. Typewriters click again. 
the sinister 
Clerks busy with papers. 


Book-keepers run their pencils down 


with 
sound of machine-guns. 


themselves 


the pages of the ledgers. No one stares 
any more. No one looks up. 

Mr. Smith follows his conductor up 
to the door of his own office. A glance 


inside reveals another officer at his, 
Mr. Smith’s, desk. 

Mr. Smith’s 
desk outside the president’s office: a 


plain desk, with a stool. “You will sit 


conductor points to a 


here.’ Mr. Smith is told. Mr. Smith 
makes another futile gesture. looks 
around the office, at the now non- 


staring clerks, at the officers who have 
now resumed their stations against the 
wall, and up at the ceiling—and then 
sits down at the plain desk, with a stool. 

"His conductor leaves, apparently to 
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return to the gatehouse. Mr. Smith sits 
there. Eternities pass. He takes off his 
hat, and puts it on the desk. 

Finally, the officer in Mr. Smith’s 
office and stands by Mr. 
Smith’s desk. He just stands there, for 
minutes. At last. he says, also in gut- 
tural English and with studied polite- 
“We have taken over your plant. 


comes out 


ness: 
All orders, for your Government and 
for private customers. are canceled. We 
shall call on you when we need your 
knowledge of your plant’s operations.” 

The officer goes back into the presi- 
dential office. Mr. Smith sits at his new 
desk—actually for only an hour, but 
apparently for centuries. 

The officer comes out again and says 
to Mr. Smith: “You 
me.” Mr. Smith makes another 
gesture, and then goes. 

As he 
sees in each department an officer at 
desk. and the 
standing, gaping. They come to the dye- 
The asks Mr. 


question about the source of a certain 


with 
futile 


will come 


passes through the mill. he 


the overseer’s overseer 


house, ofhicer Smith a 
vat-dye. Mr. Smith replies. 


They return to the office. 


*% % * 


It has happened there. in most coun- 
tries of Europe. It can happen here. It 
will happen here, Unless we choose to 


be free. 


Washington Is 
All Cluttered Up 


We last W ash- 


ington in war-time. Our description of 


wrote month about 
the bulging National Capital was not 
an exaggerated one. No one could ex- 
Washington as it is today. 


that 


aggerate 


There is not much imagination 
extant. 

The only way this writer could pre- 
sent a true picture of Washington in 
war-time would be to run a table of all 
the departments and bureaus and sub- 
bureaus and committees concentrated 
in Washington for the alleged purpose 
of winning the war. But such a table 
take 


one would read it. 


So let's get 


would pages and pages, and no 


down to fundamentals. 
Let’s try to visualize Washington’s main 
function in the winning of the war. It’s 
this: Outside of the direction of 
the war by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the conduct of international 
State Department, 
there is only one other main war objec- 
Washington: purchasing the 
material prescribed in the President’s 
and that it is 


just 


relations by the 
tive in 


making 
delivered on time. 


program, sure 


Instead, what have we \ maze 


gots 
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of bureaucracy fooling around with 
conservation, salvage, simplification, 
standardization, conversion, sub-con- 


tracting, labor displacement, civilian 
defense, consumer education, priorities, 
allocations, civilian supply, anti-infla- 
tion, and so on and so forth. 

Let’s admit at the start that each of 
these functions has a relation, and in 
many cases an jmportant relation, to 
the war effort. But let’s also realize that 
cluttering up the Washington program 
with all these functions is potentially 
Under ordinary circum- 
stances, it could be excused as democ- 


disastrous. 


racy at work. In the case of a nation 
fighting for its life, it can better be 
described as democracy at play. And 
Nero played too, 

What is the answer? 

To this writer, the answer is so sim- 
ple that he hesitates to suggest it. But 
he will anyway. 

Suppose we ask the War Production 
Board to do the single job its name im- 
plies: get our war production. Suppose 
we ask it to concentrate on that, and 
ask it to 
loose all the other agencies which in- 


that alone. Suppose we cut 
directly impinge upon the war program. 
ask it to those 
agencies to Philadelphia or Richmond 
or New York or Chicago or Dallas or 
Detroit. Suppose we ask it to cut those 


Suppose we send 


agencies in half, or in tenths. or what 
have you, but at any rate to clean them 
out of Washington. 

This would be streamlining the na- 


tional war effort. 
Suppose also we asked the War Pro- 
duction Board, instead of creating 


myriads of committees in various in- 
call 


heads of the 


dustries, to when necessary the 


executive trade associa- 
tions for advice and direction. Illegal? 
Sure, so is war illegal. 

Just let’s lay out a possible line of 
procedure: 


l. The 


directed by one supreme head 


Army, Navy and Air Force 
not the 
President, or the Secretary of the Navy 
or of the Army——but one man—let’s say 


a General MacArthur (and the mould 


wasn’t broken when he was born). 
2. A War Production Board. which 
really would get out the production. 


Naturally this production not 
only of war materiel itself but of the 


means 


essentials going into the manufacture 
ot such 

That be about all we would 
need in Washington. All the other fix- 
ings could be transferred to the prov- 
duration. McNutt and 
Madame Perkins and Landis and Jesse 
Jones and the rest of them could write 
memoranda to Washington. But Wash- 
ington, stream-lined, would win the war 


materiel, 
would 


inces for the 


before it answered them, 





Impossible? No. Improbable? Yes. 
Essential? Yes. What are we waiting 
for? Bombs over New York or San 
Francisco? 

Do we have to wait till then? 

France did. Look at France now. 

Pull up your socks, America. Stream- 
line Washington. 


Enlist the Trade 
Association! 


As we wrote the above head-line, a 
voice over the radio said: “All America 
is mobilized for victory!” 

No, not all. And among the groups 
still immobile, is that of the trade asso- 
ciations. Not through any fault of 
theirs, but because some bright boys 
in Washingten, bolstered up by infor- 
mal opinions from the Department of 
Justice, have decided that the anti- 
trust laws do not permit the enlistment 


of the most vital force in American 
business and industry. 

The answer is: NUTS! 

That alibi has been created by 


bureaucrats who do not want industry 
to encroach upon the field of adminis- 
tration usurped by self-styled econ- 
omists, 

There is only one way to get indus- 
try to go all-out in this war—and that 
is through the associations. 

With that end in view, we suggest 
these points: 

l. Every piece of industrial legisla- 
tion enacted from now on should carry 
a clause specifically exempting those 
business groups who cooperate in such 
legislation from possible prosecution 
under the anti-trust laws, 

2. WPB and OPA should forget the 
industry-committee set-up, and 
utilize the the spear- 
head in each industry and each trade. 

3. A bureau should be set up to 
separate the sheep from the goats in 
the field. Almost all the 
trade groups are honest and representa- 
tive of their constituency. A very small 
composed of racketeers. 


loose 


association as 


association 


minority is 
The former must be encouraged, the 
latter exterminated, 

1. Trade 
worrying about Atlanta, and go all-out 
for victory. Their paid executives 
should spend most of their time in 
Washington, advising their members as 


associations should stop 


to best oppertunities for service, and 
advising Government as to how that 
service can be best enlisted from their 
respective groups, 

5. Every company in an industry or 
a trade should consider it a patriotic 
duty to be a member of, and subscribe 
to, its association. A non-member 
should be branded as a slacker. 

Enlist the trade association! 
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Rayon-Cake Throwing 


Adaptation of skein soaking, extracting, 
and drying processes is difficult problem 


By C. W. BENDIGO 


TO A RAYON THROWSTER “cake” does 
not mean a baker’s delicacy, but that 
peculiar package, the product of pot 
spinning, which has been threatening 
to change radically the departments of 
his plant from soaking through wind- 
ing. Cakes have already started to re- 
place skeins, and it appears to be only 
a matter of timé until skeins are relics 
of the past. 

Initiative in promoting cakes instead 
of skeins (and also instead of cones, 
where practicable, such as in filling 
winding) has been taken by the yarn 
producers. It is a natural outgrowth of 
pot spinning, since it saves the opera- 
tion of skeining or reeling. Also, cakes 
can be washed immediately after they 
come from the spinning machines, in- 
stead of after skeining as was usually 
done on the spool-spinning system and 
sometimes on the pot-spinning system. 
This minimizes danger of the yarn be- 
ing damaged by the spinning solutions 
and eliminates the troubles inherent to 
wet reeling. Other advantages are ob- 
vious to anyone acquainted with the 
as are certain 
of which repeat 
considered from the 
viewpoint of the rayon throwster. Chief 
incentive to the throwster is a slight 
reduction in yarn cost per pound, which 
eventually be 
present is 


manufacture of rayon, 


disadvantages—some 


themselves when 


realized, but at 
consumed by additional 


may 


throwing costs. 

Rayon yarn spinners have done much 
more to adapt cakes to throwing than 
have the throwsters; and the throwsters 
are following the producers’ procedures 
with one major exception. That is, the 
throwsters have attempted to adapt all 
posible existing equipment to the new 
packages, whereas the yarn producers 
generally have designed new machines 
especially for handling cakes. The work 
of the rayon companies has been di- 

cted toward production of “pretreated 
cones” which can at once be placed on 

rowsters’ ring twisting machines. 

The most vexing difficulties in cake 

rowings are found in the soaking 

rocess, including extracting and dry- 
ng. First, laced skeins withstand han- 
ling much better than do cakes, which 

e merely wrapped in knitted cotton 
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“socks” and are prone to collapse. 
Seriously distorted cakes become waste. 
Second, the soaking materials do not 
permeate the thick, dense cakes the 
same as they do willowy skeins which, 
in general, are half as heavy and have 
several times more surface exposed. 

To overcome difficulties, the 
yarn producers employ special soaking 
machines, whereas in throwing plants 
the customary soaking tubs are used 
in conjunction with holders, trays, or 
baskets, and either the solution is cir- 
culated around the cakes or the yarn 
is agitated in the soaking liquor. Ad- 
justments in formula when replacing 
skeins with cakes must be made, be- 
cause of the difference in behavior in 
the soaking bath and because the yarn 
generally is different. 

It is impossible to keep the cakes 
from collapsing during the extracting 
process, if the customary 36-in. basket 


these 


extractor is used. But distortion can be 
kept to a minimum by careful and close 
packing. In 
holders and packing arrangements are 


some instances special 
used. Yarn producers have found in- 
dividual extractors best, but this equip- 


ment is not generally available. 


OF EQUAL IMPORTANCE to the soak- 
ing procedure is the need for strict 
uniformity in extracting. Variations in 
finished fabrics that frequently are 
blamed on soaking often are due to 
variations in extracting. This is par- 
ticularly true with cakes, due to their 
greater density. With cakes, it is easier 
to achieve reasonable equilibrium in 
soaking than to get strict uniformity in 
extracting when conventional basket 
extractors are used. 

Most throwing plants are stymied by 
the drying requirements of cakes, which 
in ordinary hot air dryers at safe tem- 
peratures often require ten times longer 
to dry than do skeins. No 
throwster normally has that much ex- 


average 


cess drying equipment. There is more 
contrast than comparison between the 
huge vacuum tanks employed by the 
yarn plants which dry the cakes uni- 
formly but slowly and the speedy cir- 
culating air dryers used for skeins. Just 
how this drying obstacle will be over- 
come by throwsters is not apparent, 
certainly not with their customary ma- 





skeins by 


Displacement of 
cakes will bring radical changes in 
throwing technique 


rayon 


chines, temperatures. soaking materials, 
and air velocities. This limits the amount 
of cake yarn that can be thrown until 
dryers for cakes can be obtained. 

Cake drying is more critical than 
skein drying. There is more danger of 
yarn constriction during drying with 
cakes, which can result in yarn irregu- 
larities that remain hidden defects until 
the fabrics are finished. There is also 
greater danger of detrimental surface 
baking and/or damp yarn. 

Least troublesome of the initial 
throwing processes in changing from 
skeins to cakes is that of winding. Cakes 
promise to change this operation from a 
skilled to a semi-skilled task. The yarn 
producers have been winding from cakes 
and worked out 
cedures that are easily transferred to 


for years have pro- 
the throwing plant. 

Briefly, skein swifts are replaced by 
available base, an ex- 
pander for inside the cake, a cap to 


four items: a 
hold the running yarn away from the 
top of the package, and a tension de- 
many minor 
points for the winder tender to learn, 


vice. There are a great 
but a new employee can be trained in 
a fraction of the time required for a 
skein winder. 

It appears that the thowster will be 
obliged .to watch more carefully for 
yarn defects when running cakes than 
skein yarn. It also 
that there will be 
an increase in waste, both from normal- 
running yarn and from defects. 

Although cake throwing 
numerous problems, progress is being 
made in solving them. 


when processing 


appears certain 


presents 
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ANY ANALYSIS of the 1942 outlook in 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery, if it is 
to be even approximately abreast of 
present rapid-fire developments, must 
be written with one eye on the morning 
newspaper. With new fiber regulations 
emanating constantly from Washington, 
the market picture as of Monday is 
likely to prove completely obsolete on 
Tuesday. However, through all the com- 
plexities of wartime, two facts are out- 
standing: First, that the full-fashioned 
industry will 
such yarns and in such quantities as 
the Government 


hosiery continue. with 


permits, to produce 
merchandise of maximum value in ap- 
pearance and service; and. second, that 
rayon and cotton face the greatest op- 
afforded 


recognition in full-fashioned hosiery. 


portunity ever them to win 

Let us glance briefly at the current 
market. Silk best- 
selling line in retail stores. will be out 
of the picture within a few weeks. Ny- 
lons. 


hosiery, now the 


second biggest item at the retail 
counter, have behind them in the mills 
equal to perhaps 


three months demand. 


a material supply 
As the Govern- 
ment has reduced the hosiery industry's 
allotment of Nylon to a negligible point. 
this successful hosiery yarn can be con- 
sidered as proscribed “for the dura- 
tion.” Thus the knitter’s 
schedule, for any output 


production 
bevond the 
months. must be based 


next few upon 


his two remaining fiber choices—rayon. 
in such deniers and quantities as will 
be permitted; and cotton. in the whole 
range of yarns, in various counts in 
singles or plies. 

Coupled with the problem of fiber 
restriction is the new issue of color 
limitation. The range of full-fashioned 
hosiery shades has been reduced to the 
minimum by Federal order to conserve 
chemicals for war purposes. Indirectly 
the order conserves all materials used 
in hosiery by reducing distributors’ in- 
ventories. At present the color range is 
as follows: Nylons. two shades: ravons. 


four to six shades: English lisle. two 
shades. This contrasts with a year ago 


offered silk 


numbers in ten to twelve 


when mills full-fashioned 
shades per 
season, plus an almost infinite number 
of “special shades.” The special shades 
are out for the duration. 


These fundamental changes are al 
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Rayon and Cotton to Dominate 





Full-fashioned hosiery for 1942 to stress 


use of “right stockings for right time 


ready beginning to make themselves 
felt. both in merchandising procedure, 
and in effect on consumer buying 
habits. As result of educational promo- 
tion by leading brand houses, women 
are becoming more purpose-minded in 
buying. Indications are 


that they will soon abandon the practice 


their hosiery 


of wearing sheer full-fashioned on any 


and all occasions. As rayon becomes 
more definitely established in high-style 
for evening, lisles and single-ply cot- 
tons—thanks to marked improvements 
will have an 
tunity to dominate in the daywear field. 


is a phrase 


in manufacture oppor- 


The “hosiery wardrobe” 


which is likely to come into greater 
prominence as the year progresses. 
Among its early users was Bonwit 
Teller. New York department store, 
which stressed in its advertising to 


women “the right stockings at the right 
One 
“Argyle socks for your moccasins; long 
lisle stockings for your sturdy walking 


time.” particular ad went on, 


shoes: full-length thin wools for winter 
activities around town: thinnest. sheer- 
finest 15- 


est dancing ingrains. the 


denier Nylons. You wouldn't wear one 
pair of shoes with every costume, would 
vou? We think the same goes for stock- 
ings.” 

\ typical range put on the market 
by a large producer in January included 
five Nylon numbers to retail from $1.50 
to $2.50; nine cotton numbers in seam- 
less as well as full-fashioned, plain, and 
novelty ranging around the $1.00 mark: 
three rayon styles also retailing around 
$1.00. In other quarters the latter have 
been launched to retail from 69¢ up. 


THE 1942 PICTURE 
praised in 


can best be ap- 


terms of the three fibers 


themselves——Nylon. rayon and cotton— 
as they stand in the market at the ap- 
proach of our first Easter. 

Vylon: Nylon is being withdrawn 


from full-fashioned hosiery at the height 


wartime 


of its success. This yarn now is used in 
a wide range of numbers, extending 
from all-Nylons. which have come to be 
a limited group, to Nylons with cotton 
or rayon tops and or cotton or rayon 
feet. which are a major market item. 
Hosiery that 
Nylon now is established and standard- 
ized in full-fashioned, and that no basic 


manufacturers report 





changes in its manufacture, beyond the 
normal improvement, 
are looked for, 
Nylon returns to the hosiery field after 
the war. 

Among the most popular 
items is the 30-denier Nylon with lisle 
top and lisle reinforced foot. The bulk 
of the Nylon volume this spring is in 
the $1.95 numbers, retailers find. 

Rayon: In evaluating the present rise 
of rayon in full-fashioned hosiery, it 


ever-continuing 


either now or when 


present 


must be kept in mind that rayon’s pos- 
sibilities in this field have long been 
scanned by the industry’s technical ex- 
perts. These authorities point out, how- 
ever, that the established place of silk. 
and latterly, the sensational 
Nylon, have combined to delay recogni- 
tion of rayon’s possibilities as a full- 
fashioned hosiery yarn. 


rise of 


Rayon also has felt the pressure of 


Government restraint—one_ successful 
rayon hosiery yarn, recently perfected, 
has been withdrawn from the market 
and allotted to war purposes, and will 
until the 


ends, Like Nylon, though to a lesser 


not be available emergency 
degree, rayon allotments to hosiery mills 
are now restricted. Only certain yarns 
in specified quantities are authorized. 
These yarns, the knitters add. often are 
not in the denier. or, if the 
denier is right, the quantity is likely 
to be inadequate. 


proper 


During the first period following the 
embargo on silk, hosiery manufacturers 
were allotted approximately 7% of the 
rayon yarn output; in recent weeks, 
this has been substantially increased, 
12% 
of acetate are allotted to the 
hosiery industry. While a comparatively 


small full-fashioned mills 


and now about of viscose rayon 


and 6% 


number of 
have been making rayon hosiery, the 
output of these numbers may be ex- 
pected to increase rapidly, as the Nylon 
supply approaches exhaustion. In such 
expansion, the knitters will work in 
with the technical 
departments of the 


close cooperation 
rayon producing 
companies. Finer counts and increased 
val of such 


wet-strength are the chief g¢ 
effort, and the newest rayon-full- 
fashioned numbers show progress in 


that direction. 
Rayon’s place in the spring picture 
is significant and may be taken as an 
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igury of what is ahead. In current 
ill-fashioned hosiery lines, rayon is 
videly used, its application extending 
om top and in 
\ylons, to rayon leg numbers having 
otton with the latter 
taking on a steadily growing impor- 


tance. Best-selling numbers include the 


toe reinforcements 


reinforcements. 


7>-denier, and the 100-denier. In these 
rayon is used for the leg and cotton is 
used for Cotton rein- 
forcement in the foot of a rayon stock- 
by 
makers, at least until the wet-strength 
problem is solved. 


reinforcements. 


is considered essential some 


ng 


Present full-fashioned offerings in- 
clude a stocking, the leg of which is 
made of 50 denier rayon plus one thread 
of silk. This development has no im- 
mediate significance in itself, as silk is 
unobtainable and 50 


becoming increasingly scarce: however, 


denier rayon is 
it is interesting as suggesting possible 
developments along the same line, with 
other fibers. 

So far, 150 denier rayon has not been 
lavored for full-fashioned, because it is 
too heavy. However, “necessity knows 


no law’, and it is conceivable that lack 
of finer denier rayon this year may 
result in notable progress with 150s. 

Manufacturers now making — full- 


fashioned numbers feel that a 
fundamental change in the whole rayon 


hosiery picture is taking form; they see 


rayon 


the industry as laying the groundwork 
for the production, on a permanent 


basis, of an ever-improving line of 
rayon full-fashioned numbers, which 


will win consumer acceptance and con- 

fidence as standard merchandise. 
Further 

and finishes will doubtless hasten this 


experimentation on twists 
consumer acceptance. Twists and plies 
which increase elasticity and strength 
of the yarn are sought, together with 
finishes which do the same thing as well 
as adding spot proofing and other de- 
sirable characteristics. The “Ray de 
Chine” patented construction, based on 
the crepe-de-chine twist, has progressed 
to the point of having 30 manufacturers 
signed up for the making of stockings 
which may carry that label. 


Lisle and other Cottons: The in- 
creased popularity of lisle  full-fash- 
ioned, both staples and mesh, is a 


feature of the current spring season. 
Underlying this demand, however, one 
can discern a basic trend of more than 
seasonal significance. With the exit of 
silk and Nylon. and the restrictions on 
rayon, both lisle and single-ply cotton 
become increasingly important in the 


ECTED FROM THE NEW HOSIERY CROP—circles show fabri hire Knitting Mi 
the leq at true size. Left t right) ‘. Nylon, cotton reinfor e Julius Kayser G Co. 
t (Holeproof Hosiery Co.). 2. An all-rayon constructian (Berk- Hosiery Co.). 5. Fan 
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hosiery outlook. Prices—always a ba- 
rometer of market trends-—reflect this 
new development. In the spring lines 
full-fashioned re- 
tailing at from 
$1.35 per pair. At 
the finest numbers made 
ported lisle, but of 
yarns are expected to be exhausted 


are 
high 


numbers 
as 


mesh 

79¢ as 

most of 
of im- 


these 


to 
present, 
are 
supplies 


shortly, bringing increased use of do- 
mestic lisle. The shortage of 160 to 180 
two-ply yarns in the domestic market 
points to the possible development of 
a somewhat heavier cotton full-fash- 
ioned made of single-ply yarn. Work in 
that under and the 
result has been the manufacture of an 


direction is way. 
80 ‘singles number which, it is asserted, 
has a degree of sheerness comparable 
to a 160 two-ply stocking. 


THE WAR TIME OUTLOOK for full-fash- 
ioned hosiery may be summed up in the 
following. In volume production sheer- 
ness is likely to be subordinated and 
utility emphasized. Manufacturers will 
draw upon their technical resources to 
a degree never before equalled, in a 
determined effort to maintain standards 
of beauty and service, within the ever- 
of fibers and yarns 


narrowing range 


available. 





reinforcement 
king with clox (Gotham 
otton (Phoenix Hosiery Co.). 


3. Rayon 
4. Staple « 


mesh 


stockina, cotton 


otton stc 


mercerized 
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20 Years of Progress 


History of Dixie Mercerizing Co. is one 


of continual growth 


By EARLE MAULDIN 


Jitor, TEXTILE WORLI 


TWENTY YEARS AGO Dixie Merceriz- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., built its 
first spinning unit—a modest little mill 
of 12.000 spindles but equipped with 
the most modern machinery available 
at that time. Step by step, as the re- 
quirements demanded, the plant has 
grown and today, between the hills on 
one side and the Tennessee River on 
the other. there stands a highly modern- 
ized plant of 60.000 spindles | sur- 
rounded by a model community of 
workers’ homes. 

Recent reorganization and general 
streamlining of various departments, 
with additional extensions to buildings 
where necessary, have put the entire 
mill in a splendid position to produce 
an even better-running yarn than here- 
totore. 

The building program. now com- 
pleted. consists of a new two-story 
opener and picker building. 92 by 103 
ft—part of it 92 by 153 ft.: a one- 





and modernization 


story extension to spinning room, 64 by 
106 ft.; and a one-story extension, 25 
by 92 ft.. to twister package storage 
department—approximately 20,600 sq. 
ft. of additional floor space. 

In the first floor of the picker build- 
ing is located the opening room, the 
waste baling department, and the gen- 
eral supply or stock room. On the 
floor above is the picker room, waste 
room, and space for additional cards. 
The first floor adjoins the cotton ware- 
houses, and the second floor makes 
direct contact with the main mill at 
the card room. so the picker laps are 
delivered at approximately the center 
of the card-room space. The building 
is designed with brick walls, generous 
steel sash, concrete slabs with wood 
top floors. steel beams, steel H columns, 
and standard tar and gravel roof with 
insulated wood deck. 


AN INNOVATION in the design of the 
picker building is the omission of the 
customary dust chamber and flue. Re- 
circulating air condensers. Knowlton- 


Four units of Whitin blending feeders, each feeding a lattice apron: over 


neag pipes are part of return air 


in ae 


onaenser y Term C T C ker r ,0OM aopove 


Newton type, manufactured by Whitin 
Machine Works, are employed to handle 
the air and dust from the picker fans, 
in lieu of the old “dust hole.” Cleaner 
and more efficient separation, less fly 
in the atmosphere, and a reduction of 
the fire hazard result. 

In the extensions to the main mill, 
the details of construction of the origi- 
nal building were adopted; viz., brick 
side walls, steel sash, wood floors, steel 
beams and cast iron columns. 

To insure more even running work 
and improve quality from first process 
to the finished product, a complete 
program of reorganization and modern- 
ization of equipment was instituted, be- 
ginning in the opener room and ex- 
tending through the twisting and 
winding. 

In the opener room the final layout 
includes four units of opening and 
blending machines, each unit consist- 
ing of four new Whitin blending feed- 
ers and each feeding an apron which 
delivers to a hopper which, in turn, 
feeds into a No. 12. Saco-Lowell lat- 
tice opener. The cotton then goes into 
a pipe conveyor and condenser, thence 
into the feeder hoppers of the one- 
process pickers. 

Located directly above the opener 
room are five H&B three-beater one- 
process pickers and one three-beater 
Saco-Lowell picker. Four of these pick- 
ers are served by two opening units, 
and the remaining two are fed by two 
units of opening equipment. This ar- 
rangement permits the running of four 
different classes of stock in the open- 
ing and picking processes at the same 
time. Since some four or five different 
stocks are in process of manufacture 
most of the time, the advantage of this 
flexibility is obvious. Delivery of cot- 
ton to the pickers is automatically con- 
trolled by use of electric relays oper- 
ating to stop and start the line of 
blending feeders when picker hoppers 
are full or are in need of more cotton. 

For each of the six pickers, there is 
a Whitin Model B, K&N type return 
air condenser; and for the cotton con- 
denser fans and the dust exhausters on 
the blending feeders, there is a Model 
\ return air condenser. The one Saco- 
Lowell picker, however, is equipped 
with its own self-contained air filtering 
system. All these return air condensers 
are located in the picker room. Reci! 
culating the air in the room permits 
better control of atmospheric conditions 
and of lap weights. Each Model B 
condenser receives the air from fou! 
picker fans. Since all four of these fans 
are in the same picker, it has been 
found that the air currents from each 
fan and screen section can be adjusted 
and controlled more closely than form- 
erly. The result is a cleaner and bet 
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ter made lap. Further to improve 
juality, 38 new H&B cards have been 
nstalled, which will permit a slowing 
down of the production per card. 
Long-draft roving frames have sup- 
planted older types. Five new H&B 
four-roll 10x5 long-draft speeders and 
15 8x4 five-roll long-draft speeders are 
now in service. Additional machinery 
installed in card room includes 16 de- 
liveries of H&B drawing and 16 deliv- 
eries of Saco-Lowell drawing, one new 
lapper, one lap back-winding machine 
and six double-head combers. A care- 
ful revamping of Cook’s card stripping 
has improved its efficiency and removed 
much of the curl from the strip. 
l'wenty-six new H&B high-speed 





Five of the six one-process pickers, each of which is equipped with return air 


large package twisters—l0 with 3-in. condenser 


rings and 16 with 3%-in. rings have 
been installed to supply the demand 
for knotless yarns. 

Much of the work recently under- 
taken by the company was not to in- 
crease plant capacity, but to enable it 
to keep pace with every advancing tech- 
nique that operates toward the perfec- 
tion of controlled manufacture, so vital 
in the production of “Dixie Durene.” 


THE PLANT, located at Lupton City, 
five miles out of Chattanooga. on the 
Hixson Pike, is pleasantly situated in 
the Tennessee hills and adjacent to the 
tremendous lake impounded by the 
Chickamauga dam, one of the TVA 
projects. There are some 225 houses. 
The village also contains postoffice, 
general store, drug store, restaurant, 
barber shop, church, school, com- 
munity hall, gymnasium, swimming 





pool, and the latest addition—recently 
completed—a modern and completely A section of the card room, which contains 38 new cards; note the air 
equipped hospital. There is also a stripper 

nursery and kindergarten. Three regis 
tered nurses are in attendance. The 
doctors and dentist have their offices 
in the hospital. The mill employs 1,150 
people at the spinning plant and 450 
at the mercerizing plant located across 
the city. 

Officers of the mill are: George R. 
West, Jr., president; J. Burton Frier- 
son, vice-president; Quay T. Morgan, 
secretary; H. K. Johnson, treasurer; 
B. P. Barnes, superintendent of mer- 
cerizing plant; W. N. Thomas, super- 
intendent of spinning plant. 

Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., were 
architeets and engineers in charge of 
the mill work. General construction 
work was handled by Mark K. Wilson 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. Rockwood Sprin- 
kler Co., Worcester, Mass., installed 
the sprinkler system, working through 


its Atlanta office. Heating system was 4 a 
pul in by John Cuneo Plumbing & a 





H iting Co., and electrical contracts 
were handled by Terrell Electric Co., H&B high-speed large-package twisters have been installed to meet the 


both of Chattanooga. demand for knotle yarn 
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business 


necessary 





adjustments. 


“THE DEFENSE PROGRAM we are now 
undertaking will undoubtedly lead to 


declining real income, resulting in many 
marketing changes and other necessary 
No manufacturer should 


Regardless of the outcome in Europe. 
soonel 


to adjust 


itself to post-war 


Your Management: Modern or Static? 





World conditions demand self-rating by 
management, and correction of faults 


conditions. 


concerns to survive, 


ment. 
or later find it 


Modern Management 


territories, and by customers: and according 


to product classifications, through scientific 


expense distribution, 
selling effort directed in ac- 
cordance with maximum profit possibilities. as 


Selective selling 


regards territories, types of customers, and lines 
of product. 


2 ——————_——— 


Drastic changes and 
provements will be necessary for many 


“One of the important reasons busi- 
ness should appraise (its) efficiency is 


“In order to aid business management 
to rate its own ability, and to discover 


im- weaknesses which might be corrected 
now when orders are plentiful, we have 
prepared the inclosed chart which shows 
business management in typical 
stages of development.” 


feel particularly at ease merely because the influence of efficient management The above, quoted from a_ letter 
orders are flowing in faster than ever upon attitudes of labor and Govern- written by Wolf & Co., Inc., Chicago 


management engineers, gives in brief the 
background and purpose of the chart 
from which this article was adapted. 


Static Management 





Finance 1. Foreeast of profit by periods. 1. No profit forecast; no accurate knowledge 
either of profit required or profit attainable. 
No plan—no definite effort to insure an ade- 
quate return on utilized capital. 

2. Budgetary control of all expenditures, based on 2. No attempt made to budget or forecast per- 

scientifically established standards. formance. 

3. Forecast of required working capital. 3-4. Working capital inadequate and _ partially 

“frozen”. Balance sheet ratios “unbalanced”. 
!. Provision in advance for obtaining required Not a good credit risk. 
funds at economical cost, 

>. Adequate reserves for replacement of obsoles- 5. Nominal reserves without due regard to actual 
cent and depreciating assets, represented by value of assets. Frequently used for other than 
liquid funds to the extent required. originally intended purpose. 

6. Dividend policy consistent with sound, long- 6. Financial policy. none, except to spend as little 

term financial program. as possible for anything. 
Sales 1. Knowledge of market. based on research and 1. Knowledge of market confined to limited per- 
analysis. sonal contact with customers, or to conditions 
reported by salesmen. 
2 Sales budget classified by products and cus- 2. No sales budget: no “quotas” for salesmen; no 
tomers, equitably allocated to salesmen and program. 
territories. 

». Trained salesmen. intelligently directed. 3. Some salesmen on salary; part-time men on 
commission; sales manager, so called, occupied 
principally with clerical detail; supervision of 
salesmen weak. 

}. Coordinated program of selling. promotion. and 1. Advertising spasmodic, poorly planned and exe- 

advertising. cuted. No sales promotion worthy of the name 

>. Sound pricing based on standard costs. 5. Selling prices competitive without due regard 
to over-all effects on profit or loss. Based on 

estimates without verification with actual costs. 

6. Determination of profit or loss by salesmen. by 6. No analyses of sales by product, customer, 0! 


profit classifications, 


Selling effort unorganized; misdirected. 


Sn 
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Modern Management (Ctd.) 


Production 1. Modern machinery, equipment, and methods. 
Supervision of production intelligent and or- 
ganized, well planned and scheduled. Equip- 
ment physically arranged for orderly and eco- 
nomical production. 

2. Equipment efficiently maintained; maintenance 


costs controlled. 


3. Excess and idle capacity measured in terms of 
effect on costs. 


Static Management (Ctd.) 


1. Equipment partially obsolete. No planned ar- 
rangement for orderly and economical produc- 
tion flow. 


2. Equipment repaired as needed; no maintenance 
or replacement policy. 

3. No budget; 

except to “watch” expenses. 


no conception of cost control, 





Personnel 1. Organization “charted” as to functions, per- 
sonnel, and responsibility; junior executives 
trained and developed for key positions. 


ho 


Excellent interdepartmental coordination. 


3. Well-defined labor relations policy and program. 


!. Direct labor costs controlled through incentives 
based on time production standards, increasing 
labor’s earnings and decreasing unit costs. 


5. Key-man bonus for supervision, 


6. Salesman’s bonus based on volume and gross 
profit realization, 


7. Bonus plan for executives, 


1. Organization of the “one man” type. All prob- 
lems gravitate to president’s desk. His decision 
is final. 

2. Responsibility is delegated without due author- 
ity, resulting in confusion and dissension and 
a considerable mortality in important positions. 

3. Lack of labor policy—friction, discontent. 

4. Wage rates at lowest possible levels. Piece- 
work rates based on management’s conception 
of what an employee should earn. 

5-6. “Driving” tactics depended upon for forcing 

production output. No incentives for superior 
effort or results, 


7. Pay of executives depends on stock ownership, 
seniority, or favoritism; no incentive or reward 
for traceable results. 


LL 


Costs and 1. Accounting designed with a view to its total 
{ccounting effectiveness—procedure, records, forms, and 


reports. Accounting providing usable informa- 


tion only, promptly, instead of pure history. 


2. Unnecessary accounting and records eliminated. 
\ll control records and reports tied into stand- 
ard costs under direction of accounting division. 
Estimates tied into costs, eliminating guesswork 
and loss of either volume or profit. 


3. Selling prices of individual products, in their 
effect on total profits of the business under 
varving operating capacities, known at all times. 


t. Determination of each outlay cost by product. 
and of burden adsorption at varying levels of 
capacity utilization. Effect of additional volume 
upon cost and profit easily determinable. 


1. Accounting “old-fashioned” and incomplete, but 
accurate from bookkeeping standpoint. Pro- 
cedure antiquated, cumbersome, and wasteful. 
Accounting not highly regarded as a tool of 
management, 


2. Cost records incomplete. No production report. 


3. Profit or loss determination not departmental- 
ized. Profit or loss estimated monthly; verified 
and adjusted annually in accordance with in- 
ventory. 


1. No distribution of profit or loss reports to 
responsible executives. 


OE 


Budgetary 1. Budgetary 


Control 


control of all expenses through 
medium of flexible budget standards. 


2. Daily, weekly, and monthly reports on per- 
formance of all operating divisions which ex- 
hibit: (a) standard or budgeted performance; 
(b) Variance between the actual and standard 
performance. 

3. Definite knowledge of the effect of all selling 

prices on budgeted amount of total net profits. 


l. No conception or use of budgetary control. 


2. Management not well informed in matters out- 
side of own sphere. No broad-gage, long-term, 
planning or program. Policies vacillating; not 
founded on thoughtful analyses or complete 
information. 

3. Price structure chaotic. Cost estimates ignored 

where considerable volume is involved. No con- 

ception of profit effects of cutting prices to 
meet competition, 





Research 1. Research for constant improvement of product, 
and of equipment and methods of manufacture. 


2. Research for development of new products and 
markets. 


3. Research to perfect distribution methods. 


1-2-3. No research. 
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Recearch. In 


By PAUL L. 


PROPER SOLUTION of a_ few 
mental problems is essential if major 
steam economies are to be effected in 


funda- 


plants engaged in bleaching, dyeing, 
and finishing cotton, rayon, and wool. 
These problems are: (1) how to heat 
and how to maintain near the boiling 
point water and weak solutions of 
various chemicals in the most efficient 
(2) how to dry and evaporate 
and cloth 
how to produce and 


way: 


water from yarn most eco- 
nomically; (3) 


utilize hot water economically; (4) 


how to effect in the best way the re- 
covery .of waste heat; (5) how to 
recover the steam used for various 


steaming procedure: and (6) how to 


combine best the use of process heat 
with the heat required for generating 
power. There are certain general rules 
which have to be observed in solving 
these questions. 

First, heating of water should be car- 


ried out in closed, not open, equip- 


ment. This rule is axiomatic. but is 
really not enough appreciated. From 
4 to 2s of the total heat required can 


be saved by covering the equipment. 
If the water has to be kept at or near 
to the boiling point for a prolonged 
period the inclosure is a fundamental 
requirement. 

The inclosure of dye kettles has been 
tried often, but its 
sufficiently appreciated. Some inclosed 


value is not vet 


dyeing machines have been installed, 
but rayon dyers particularly have been 
Most 


of the rayon dyers stick to their old, 


hesitant about adopting them. 
open equipment in order to “supervise 
the running of the cloth.” This reason 
is not at all 


signed 


valid. because well-de- 


dyeing machines are on the 
market which stop the machine auto- 
matically when the cloth becomes tan- 
gled. Also the equipment is illuminated 
internally, so that the material can be 
through the Preju- 
dice on the part of the dyers has ham- 


watched windows. 
pered more widespread adoption of in- 
closed dyeing machines; and row after 
row of uneconomical open dve kettles 
heated found 


in many plants. Dyers using this primi- 


with steam jets can be 


tive equipment accept their enormous 


:4 0 es 


aving Steam in Finishing 


Methods of effecting heat economies in 





wet processing cotton, rayon, and wool 


inevitable 
“necessity” — is 


steam consumption as an 
necessity. But — this 
neither unalterable nor inevitable. 
Heating of water with open steam 
jets Use of closed 
especially if heated with high-tempera- 
ture hot water, is more advantageous. 
The ability of water to condense steam 
decreases as its temperature rises. At 
212° F. its receptive capacity is zero 
and at low temperatures of about 40 to 
50° F. it is quite considerable. Curve A 
shows approximately its course, with- 
out giving the exact shape or figures, 
which are not important for our pur- 
Assume that live steam is_ in- 


is costly. coils, 


pose. 
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Chart 


neat losse 


with both live 


Heat required to maintain at boil 


100 120 140 160 
Temperature, Deg. F. 


howing ability of dyebath and other solution 
team and closed coil 


jected to heat up the water. Curve B 
shows the amount of heat introduced 
by this steam. It is obvious that the 
steam is absorbed only up to a certain 
temperature and that the other part is 
wasted. Up to a temperature of 150 
to 170° F. most of the steam is util- 
ized. Good dyers try to reduce the 
steam injected by adjusting the valves 
as the bath approaches the _ boiling 
temperature, but they deceive them- 
selves by assuming that they are able 
to adjust the quantity of steam to the 
actual requirements. The valves used 
on the steam line of the dye kettles 
usually do not have a throttling range 
corresponding to this task. Even if they 
succeed in throttling one-third off, as 
shown in line B’, considerable steam is 
still lost. 


INDIRECT HEATING avoids this loss to 
a large extent. The heat transmission 
of the coils is in direct proportion to 
the temperature difference between the 
coils and the dyebath. As the tempera 
ture of the water increases, this differ- 
ence decreases as shown in 
and, therefore, the heat transmission 
is considerably reduced as the boiling 
point is approached. If a double-valve 
system is used, the waste is reduced 
to a minimum. With an adequate sized 
coil system in the dye kettles, heating 
of the bath can be accomplished as 
quickly as with open steam. The extent 


curve C, 


of coil surface required for yarn and 
cloth dyeing overestimated. 
Frequently it is even assumed that the 
equipment is not large enough to ac- 
commodate 


often is 


adequate coil. However, 
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his is seldom true. Most yarn and 
loth dyeing machines have ample 


-pace along the bottom or sides for 
he placing of a thin coil. The author 
suggests that in future design of dye- 
ing and finishing equipment, more at- 
tention should be given to this problem. 
This applies to the design of raw stock 
dyeing equipment for wool and cotton; 
package and skein dyeing apparatus; 
and cloth dyeing equipment, such as 
jig. continuous and full-width 
dyeing machines, padders, ete. 


rope 


Considerable savings can also be ef- 
fected in some instances by reducing 
the temperature of the dyebath. Many 
dye formulas recommend that the bath 
be kept boiling for a certain period 
of time—usually between 5 min. and 
| hr. Some dyers try to carry out this 
instruction too literally, but others have 

that with formulas 
achieve the same result by 
reducing the temperature to 180° to 
200° F. The amount of heat consumed 
is much 


found out many 


they can 


less if such a reduction can 
be made, 
Heat 


been improved greatly 


kier boiling has 
by the 


economy in 
intro- 
Most 


nlants already use such preheaters. A 


duction of indirect preheaters, 
further important step would be the 
introduction of a practical insulation 
for the kiers. 
The heat losses resulting from the un- 
insulated surface of the equipment are 
considerable. These 


pipes. and preheaters. 


losses have to be 
compensated for during the boiling 
period of 8 to 14 hr. Opposition to 
insulation of kiers, ete., comes mostly 
from the assumption that the cooling-off 
period, after having completed the boil- 
ing, would be increased. Such reason- 
ing is not too valid, because, due to 
the insulation, time required for bring- 
ing the liquid to the boil is reduced; 
furthermore, the cooling down of the 
kier contents by circulating of cold 
water cools down the kier in the same 
time. Thus by the curtailing of the 
“mounting time.” the total 
quired for the boiling operation will 
not be extended, but reduced. More 
important is the objection that normal 
insulation would not withstand for a 
sufhcient length of time. However, in- 


time re- 


sulating materials have been developed 
Which overcome. this objection. 


IN DRYING, 


by evaporating. To extract it by me- 


water is removed mostly 


chanical means. by vacuum, by pressing 
between rolls. or by centrifugal force 
is certainly cheaper. Too little attention 
is paid to this preparatory dehydration 
of yarn and cloth. With modern equip- 
meat, dehydration of cotton print cloth 
70% 
is quite satisfactory; how- 
ever, it should not exceed 100°. Rayon 


a liOoOW as 
OU to 9O% 


is possible, but even 
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and wool goods cannot be extracted so 
far. The writer that 90% 
is a good percentage for rayon, and 
for most wool materials. Ordinary pad- 
ders usually provide insufficient dehy- 
dration. Centrifugal extractors 
good dehydration, but are more re- 
stricted in their application, because 
the loading and unloading require more 
help. 

Drying by means of hot air has im- 
proved considerably in efficiency in the 
last 10 years, The consumption of steam 


considers 


give 


for hot air dryers has successively been 
reduced from 5 lb. of steam per 1 Ib. 
of water evaporated to 2 lb., or even 
less. Stepping up of the temperature 
of the air and increasing its velocity 
have helped to obtain increased drying 
speed and to lower heat consumption. 
It appears now that further increases 
in output of drying machines calls for 
redesign of the equipment. For exam- 
ple, if a speed of over 175 yd. per 
min. is to be maintained on_tenters, 
the chains will need to be redesigned. 
Heating of air with steam or hot water 
is comparatively economical. Gas can 
be employed, but the expense is usu- 
ally greater. Drying with air at 300° F. 
is more economical than at lower tem- 
peratures. men 
are still adverse to the idea of using 


However, most textile 
as high a temperature as this even for 
proved 
that as long as the cloth contains some 


cotton, although it has been 
humidity the high temperature has no 
detrimental effect. 

Contact drying as carried out on dry 
cans is an economical method, but the 
speed is rather limited, mostly in order 
not to have too large machines with 
too many cylinders. An increase in 
speed by using cans with various steam 
pressures, similar to the machines ap- 
plied for paper drying should be pos- 
sible. and a further considerable in- 
crease in speed should be made possible 
in this way. By blowing hot air at the 
surface of the dry cans an increase in 
output of 20° is possible. 

Speeding up of the drying process 
by radiant heat produced by infra red 
lamps is now under way. Simplifica- 
tion of the drying equipment and of 
some processes will be possible in this 
way. However, the higher cost of elec- 
tricity may prohibit its general appli- 
cation, in spite of the considerable ad- 
vantages offered by this method. 

Economical production and applica- 
tion of hot water require attention. Hot 
water should be obtained primarily 
from waste heat of the efHuents of kiers, 
dye kettles, jigs; 
flashing-off — of exhaust 
steam from pumps; or eventually by 


waste steam from the 
condensate; 
extracting heat from the condensate, 
or from boiler combustion gases before 


leaving through the stack. If all these 


sources are exhausted, live steam can 
be applied. The temperature of the hot 
water should be kept as low as possible. 
For woolen mills a water temperature 
of approximately 110 to 120° F. is 
most advantageous. In order to avoid 
the necessity of large tanks for the 
accumulation of the hot water, it is 
sometimes stored at a higher tempera- 
ture, but it is not advisable to use it at 
this high temperature because much 
waste of heat would result. Use of hot 
water in dyehouses jis always advan- 
tageous, especially if the hot water is 
produced from otherwise “lost” heat. 
If the water is produced from live 
steam, care must be taken not to waste 
the hot water; otherwise its introduction 
does not mean any saving, but addi- 
tional Insulation of the hot 
water distribution pipes is especially 


expense, 
essential. 


RECOVERY OF HEAT from the effluents 
of various processes is in most instances 
well worth while. Usually amortization 
of the initial investment can be reached 
in 3 to 5  years.—sometimes 
quicker. Such a relative short 
tization period can only be obtained if 
the preheaters are heated by effluents 
of not too low temperature. Separa- 
tion of effluents of low 


even 
amor- 


temperature 
must take place before they are util- 
ized 
cover the heat from effluents which are 
greatly reduced in temperature by the 
admixture of cold usually 
much too costly. Recovery of heat from 


for heating fresh water. To re- 


water is 


effluents of jigs, kiers, continuous dye- 
ing machines, soapers. etc., is particu- 
larly advantageous. 

Recovery of steam from agers and 
steamers is a problem which has been 
virtually until 
now. Large quantities of steam are 
wasted in this way. Agers employed to 


completely neglected 


develop and fix the colors after print- 
ing consume a considerable amount of 
which usually is allowed to 
escape. Clouds of steam can be observed 


steam 


eminating from the roofs of the print- 
ing departments. It is seldom realized 
that this is clean steam which can be 
recovered. Recently, however, equip- 
ment has been designed to condense this 
steam and to utilize it in production of 
hot air or hot water; the equipment 
is so designed that the functioning of 
the steamer is not impaired and all 
the steam is recovered. Such a plant 
permits sufficient savings that the ini- 
tial investment can be 


l to 2 yr. 


recovered in 


(In a subsequent article Mr. Geirin- 
ger will discuss methods of obtaining 
maximum over-all efficiency in finishing 
plants by proper combination of power 
generation and distribution of heat for 
process purposes.—Editor. ) 
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By PROF. HERBERT J. BALL 


IN THE TESTING OF YARNS it is 
tomary to specify in some manner the 


cus- 


tension to be applied in certain im- 
portant length-measuring operations in 
which the final results will be affected 
by the magnitude of the applied ten- 
sion. Some examples are the winding 
of a skein for yvarn-number 
determination, the use of a definite 


standard 


length of yarn in a twist tester for 
determination of the twist per inch. the 
direct measurement of the total length 
of yarn or thread on a package, and the 
insertion of a definite length of test 
specimen between the jaws of a strength 


tester 


when load- 


ascertaining the 
elongation characteristics of the ma- 
terial. 

Presumably the 
such purposes is that of a straight but 
unstretched yarn: of a varn free from 


length desired for 


Load to Straighten Cotton Yarns 


Results of recent investigation will 
permit improvement in test procedures 


the 


acteristic of 


! 
waviness, bends. 


varn 


package. 


and 





kinks 


unwound 


Cc 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
1 
l 
| 
| 
1 


char- 
from a 


As the magnitudes of tensions speci- 


fied in test procedures appeared to be 
of an empirical origin, it was decided to 
determine the load necessary to 
straighten, but not stretch, a singles 
form it 


cotton assumes 


when unwound from a bobbin; i.e., the 


yarn in the 


load to remove the crimp. 

It is assumed that the application of 
any straightening force, however small, 
will also stretch the yarn. Hence some 
method must be employed which will 
break up the total resulting elongation 
into its two components; namely, that 
due to the removal of crimp and that 
due to the stretch of the yarn. The 
method used is an adaptation of one 
developed by E. D. Walen for measur- 
ing the crimp in a yarn taken from a 
woven fabric. The principle in brief is 
Small. equal increments of 
load are applied chainomatically to the 
yarn, and the corresponding elonga- 


as follows: 


tions are carefully measured by means 
of a linear comparator, These data are 


LOAD TO STRAIGHTEN SINGLES COTTON YARNS 





Yarns From Warp Wound Bobbins 


{ctual 
Yarn Twist Number 
Number Vultiplier of Tests 
2.9 3.8 50 
1.9 9 10 
7.6 1.] 10 
9? 10 10 
98 }.] 1a 
OY 1.9 50 
1] 0 ) 
13.3 5.9 50 
15.] 12 10) 
19.3 1.9 A 
9g 3 1.8 50 
4.6 5.9 50 
46.2 1.3 50 
57.8 54 50) 


Load 


in Grams 


».9] 


Grams per 
Den. 
x 100 
0.2] 
0.31 


0.46 


O.80 


0.89 


{ctual 
Yarn 
Vumber 


Yorns From Filling Wound Bobb'ns 
Grams per 
Twist Vumber Load Den. 
Multiplier of Tests in Grams x 100 
4.2 LO 4.63 0.27 
1.4 10) 1.65 0.44 
1.1 10) 1.26 0.59 
1.6 10 4.2] 0.70 
5.0 10 4.06 0.82 
1.6 10 3.60 0.90 
1.4 10) 3.46 1.10 
1.8 10) 3.18 1.13 
9 10) ,.02 1.99 
3.7 10) 1.93 1.32 
1.4 10 1.51 1.42 
1.0) 10 1.53 1.9] 



































































lotted, giving a load-elongation dia- 

ram abc, Fig. 1. 

The straight portion, cb, is extended 
to cut the elongation axis at d, thus 
\ividing the total elongation af into two 
parts. The portion df represents the 
stretch of the yarn and ad the crimp: 
v is taken as the load to remove crimp 
or to straighten the yarn. 

[he yarns used were singles cotton 
yarns obtained from a variety of in- 
dustrial sources. They were not pre- 
pared especially for this purpose, but 
were taken at random from whatever 
available. 


supply was They were 
thoroughly conditioned before testing 
in an atmosphere with a_ relative 


humidity of 65% + 2%. 

Kach yarn was first tested for yarn 
number and twist per inch, from which 
the corresponding twist multiplier was 
computed. It was then tested for load to 
remove crimp in the manner described 
above, using an initial length of speci- 
men of 10 in. approximately. The results 
are given in the accompanying table 
and are separated into two groups: (1) 
yarn from warp-wound bobbins, and 
(2) yarn from filling-wound bobbins. 
The grams per denier has been calcu- 
lated from corresponding 
actual yarn number and 
straighten the yarn. 

Considering yarns from warp-wound 
bobbins first, it is obvious that as the 
yarn number increases from 3 to 103, 
the load required to straighten a yarn 
decreases from 3%4 to 154 grams, ap- 


values of 
the load to 


proximately. For filling-wound yarns, 
the same character of trend is apparent, 
but is somewhat more pronounced. For 
an increase in yarn number from 3 to 
78. the load decreases from 434 to 114 
grams, approximately. The nature of 
this relationship and the fact that it is 
not linear is brought out more clearly 
by reference to the full lines in Fig. 2. 
(he quantity, grams per denier, given 
in the last column of the table was 
computed in order to determine whether 
the loads to straighten yarns produced 
the same unit-stresses in each. The re- 
sults indicate a marked 
init-stress as yarns become finer. 
One method of stipulating the tension 
to be applied to a yarn is to specify 
that it shall be equal to the weight of 
a fixed number of yards; for example, 
100. This has the effect of keeping the 
init-stress identical in 


increase in 


yarns of any 
ize. Inasmuch as it was shown in the 
last paragraph that the unit-stress does 
hot remain constant, the yardage cor- 


ionding to each straightening force 
as been computed and the results are 
shown graphically by the dotted lines of 
Fig. 2. For this computation, the value 
o! the straightening force was taken 
the curves shown in full lines and 
trom the actual test data. 


tr 
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New method for determining load to remove kink from cotton yarns will 


permit greater precision in tests 


It is suggested that use may be made 
of the results reported herein in three 
ways. 

1. The specific straightening force in 
grams for any cotton yarn can be read 
directly from the plots (full lines) and 
used as such. This means a different 
tension for each yarn. 

2. A table may be prepared from the 
plots specifying convenient stepped 
loads, each covering a range of yarn 
numbers, for example, the use of 414 


Load to straighten cotton yarns 


grams for filling yarns from 3s to 13s. 

3. The straightening forces in 1 and 
2 may be expressed, if desired, in terms 
of yardage of yarn by direct reading 
from the plots (dotted lines). 

(This article, which was abstracted 
from the November, 1941, issue of the 
Bulletin of the Lowell Textile Institute, 
is based on data from two theses pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor 
Ball, by Bronislaw J. Swiatek and Jose 
V. Gari.—KEditor. ) 
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0 Make Research Pay 


Textile industry needs ably staffed and 
well financed central organization 


By PETER M. STRANG* 


A BRIEF SURVEY of textile journals dur- 
ing the early 1920’s discloses articles 
with the following titles: “Research in 
the Textile Industry.” “Fundamental 
Research in the Cotton Industry.” and 
If textile 
research has been discussed for over 20 


“Starting Textile Research.” 


years, there must be reasons why it has 
not been undertaken and why its results 
have not taken the industry out of the 
doldrums. 


Some of the reasons are the follow- 


ing: The cotton textile industry is 
composed of many small units with 
relatively small capital. These mills 
make a highly competitive product. 


New yarns. fabrics, or designs obtain 
little or no patent protection and are 
Each 


about the same equipment and 


easily copied. manufacturer has 
proc- 
esses. One mill does not have the money 
to spend to solve its problems for the 
benefit of the entire industry. No textile 
enough to 


company is self sufficient 


a staff to design and make its 
The 


organized to 


support 
textile industry 


hold its 


own equipment. 
Is not best re- 
search workers. 


Fundamental research is. for these 


too great an undertaking for 


reasons, 


mills; and individual plant re- 


should be 


combination — of 


most 


search considered as a 


elementary research. 


production and industrial engineering. 
mill testing. and the development of 


controls for manufacture. For a cotton 


manufacturing company, research seems 
to fall into the following sub-divisions: 


(1) raw cotton. (2) manufacture, (3) 


labor. (4) new products and new uses. 


(5) sales and distribution. 


INDIVIDUAL PLANT RESEARCH. The po- 


tential savings from research on raw 


cotton requirements may be great in 


some instances, but probably never 


would amount to more than 5°) of the 
raw cotton cost. 


Research in manufacture may reduce 


somewhat by rearrangement. of 


costs 


the processes and machinery in the 


plant. by increasing the package size 


of material in process, by rearrange- 


* Abstracted from March issue of Textile 
Research, official publication of Textile Re 
search Institute Ine., and the Textile 
loundatior 
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ment of drafts. ete.. 
the management 


and by keeping 
what 
Cooper- 


informed as to 
new equipment to purchase. 
ative testing with the machine builders 
lead to 
manufacture, but the mill has no way 
of protecting improvements it finds. 


may considerable savings in 


\t present there seems to be a great 
need for definite knowledge concerning 
learn what 
mathematical allowances are required 


fatigue in workers and to 
in job layouts because of machine in- 
terference and spasmodic labor loads 
due to irregular cycles in operation. 
New products and new uses for cotton 
studied for many 
years by Government and private agen- 


goods have been 


cies and the results at times have been 
very profitable. A manufacturer has a 
certain amount of latitude in varying 
such factors as yarn size, twist, and 
ends per inch in cloth in order to give 


How- 


ever, he may gain but a temporary ad- 


his selling force talking points. 


vantage over his competitors. 

Many progressive mills have already 
entered the field of 
and distribution. Since the selling price 


research in sales 


of most textiles is set on the open 
market and the volume of production is 
definitely restricted by 24-hour opera- 
tion. there are limits to the possibilities 


of this type of research. 


FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH. 
sion of fundamental research to aid the 


The discus- 


industry now arises. and with it several 


pertinent questions appear: (1) What 
are the chances of the industry being 
superseded before research can ae- 


Has the in- 
dustry reached such a stage of develop- 


complish anything? (2) 


ment that no further progress can be 


expected? (3) Wat can research ae- 
complish for the industry? (4) Who 
can accomplish this research and_ in- 
terpret the results? 

The 


industry 


chances of the cotton textile 


being superseded before re- 
search can accomplish anything seem 
negligible. For one reason. the uses of 
inter- 


with the customs and habits of 


yarns and cloths seem too closely 
woven 
the human race to consider their being 
completely discarded in anything but a 
long period of time even if adequate 


should he 


The opening and picking operations 


substitutes found. 





are fundamentally the same as they 


were 100 years ago. The cards used, 
except for sturdier construction, are 
practically the same as they were 50 
years ago. The flyers on roving frames 
are almost the same as they were 100 
years ago. In the last 50 years aero- 
dynamics, electronics, electrical engi- 
neering, mathematics, statistics, physics, 
and chemical engineering are a few 
sciences which have made great prog- 
ress. Application of these sciences to 
limitations found 100 years ago offers 
a fertile field for research investigation. 

Elimination of any of the bottlenecks 
of progress will aid not only cotton 
textiles, but also ‘the machinery build- 
ers, who will probably be the first to 
profit by textile research. If, for ex- 
ample, research can develop a loom 
which will operate at 800 picks a minute 
and can be manufactured and sold at a 
reasonable price, all existing looms will 
be obsolete. 

Basic knowledge of fiber properties 
may furnish a means for radically 
changing the whole process of carding 
through a different type of equipment 
which consolidates several existing 
Knowledge of the electrical 
properties of the fibers may lead to 


processes, 


greater speeds in drafting and stronger 
Knowledge of the effects of 
temperature, humidity, and ionization 
of air upon fibers may change manu- 


yarns. 


facturing conditions. 


CENTRAL RESEARCH ORGANIZATION. 
If each mill in the country were to spend 


an amount equal to 2% 


of its annual 
sales on research, as is sometimes men- 
tioned, and the research were conducted 
independently in the 1.000 mills, the 
present status of the industry would not 
be changed. Each plant might benefit 
to some extent from its own efforts, but 
many of the would be 


of doubtful quality. 


units 
Duplication and 


research 


waste effort on minor problems would 
militate against attacking the 
problems. In general. the returns to the 
industry 
with the expenditures. Hence. the need 


major 


would not be commensurate 
of a central organization similar to the 
Shirley Institute, in 
textile research becomes evident. 
the ablest would work 
familiar with the industry 
would attempt to solve definite prob- 


England, to do 
Here 
scientists with 
men and 
lems. The results of this research will 
put many marginal mills out of busi- 
time it will make this 
country the leading textile producer in 
the world. 

Although cotton textile research has 


ness. but for a 


been discussed, research on the other 
fibers should parallel the work on cot 
ton. In some cases the solution o! 4 
problem for one fiber may overlap and 


extend to others. 
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High-Speed Tenter 
Dryer 


For drying woolens, worsteds, plushes, 
Its. ete... James Hunter Machine Co., 
North Adams. Mass., has recently intro- 
wed a high-speed Uniflow — tenter 
lryer. The Uniflow dryer is based on 
he principle of drying by forcing ait 
t high through the cloth 
warpwise for its full width. The aver- 


velocities 


ive exposure of fabric to heat and air 
anges from 1.2 to 4 min., depending on 
the weight and construction of the cloth. 
lor example, with the new dryer. 14-0z, 
worsteds are being dried at 25 yd. per 
nn.: 9-oz. woolens at 28 yd. per min. 
\dvantages cited. other than fast dry- 
ng. include uniform drying: adantabil- 
ty to range operations: continuous dry- 
ne due to virtual elimination of clean- 

time: low steam. power, and labor 
ists: and safe drying without danger 
f shady or damaged goods. 

The dryer is of steel construction: the 
tenter chain is of unique construction 
ind can be equipped with pin plates of 

size and type to meet individual re- 
juirements; roller bearings are em- 
loved throughout; housing consists of 


etal-clad filled 


nsulation. 


plates with 11-in. 


Standard equipment furnished with 


(1) electrically 
riven power width control for changing 


i width; (2) 


dryer is as follows: 


limit switches to stop 
cloth should fail to 
the pins when going into the 
fail to 
leaving the 


the dryer if the 
engage 
iachine. or if the cloth should 
“trip off the 


pins when 
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New boiler at Clearwater Mfa. Co 


machine——also to prevent the operator, 


when operating the power width con- 


trol, from running the machine beyond 


its predetermined minimum and maxi- 


mum; (3) 


fans, with all necessary starters; (4) 


necessary motor and Reeves 
speed drive; and (5) necessary motor 
for driving the exhaust fan, with startet 


and approved fan. 





all motors for driving the 


variable- 


Optional accessories are: (1) auto 


matic cloth guide; (2) Hunter selvage 
opener; (3) air-operated, non-recording 


or recording temperature controller; 
(4) electric indicating tachometer with 
remote control for variable speed; and 


(5) humidity indicators or controllers. 


Steam Costs Reduced 
by Modernization 


Modernization of the boilet plant al 
Mig. Co... 


a reduction of approximately 


(SC) resulted in 


SYO0 a 


Clearwater 


week in steam generating costs during 
the first year of operation of the new 
plant, according to an article in a recent 
issue of the Power Specialist. The new 
unit, a B & W pulverized-coal fired in- 
tegral-furnace boiler, is designed with 
a normal capacity of 75.000 lb. of steam 
per hour at 240 lb. pressure and 550° F. 
Generating 7.000.000 Ib. of steam pet 
week, peak 


loads. the new boiler burns an average 


with ample capacity for 


of 343 tons of ®.-by-0 coal. costing $4 
per ton. Over-all operating efficiency is 
87%, 
Ib. of coal, at a fuel cost of 21.6c. pel 
1.000 Ib. of steam. 


aid to achieving 


producing 10.10 lb. of steam pet 


Another important 


maximum efhciency 
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was the provision for adequate insula- 
tion. Typical insulation specifications 
are 4-in.-thick Johns-Manville 85° 
magnesia blocks with *4-in. cement fin- 
ish on primary air fan and ducts from 
air heaters to burner box and to primary 
thickness of 
sulation with ®4-in. cement finish on in- 
draft flue 
and fan, and fan to main breeching: 


fan: a 2-in. the same. in- 


duced fan. from air heaters 
IY-in. blocks with *4-in. cement 
heater. On the flue 
to the air heaters 2 in. 
blocks. 


temperatures to 


and 


finish on the ai 
from the boiler 


of J-M 


suitable 


insulation 
1900° F., 
were applied with a *4-in. cement fin- 
ish. On leads. J-M Double 
Standard thick 85°; magnesia was ap- 
and on all piping the 
thickness all fin- 
with jackets. 


Superex an 


for 
steam 
other 


plied: 


standard was used. 


ished sewed-on canvas 


Carbonizing, Drying 
with Infra-Red Lamps 


\n infra-red lamp unit for carboniz- 
cloth 
drying. 


ing vegetable matter in) woolen 


after treating with acid and 


and also for use as a booster in front 


of an ordinary tenter dryer. has been 


introduced recently by Riggs & Lom- 


bard. Lowell. Mass. 


Initial runs on ex- 


perimental units installed) in’ various 
mills are said to have met with great 
sSuUCCEeSs, 

Advantages which are cited for this 


include a large saving in 
better 


conventional 


equipment 
cloth as com 


baking 


and 
the 


floor space 


pared with 


—— eee 





unit. The rays penetrate and dry evenly 
from within. Therefore they leave the 
surface fibers in better condition and 
eliminate any tendency of the cloth to 
yellow. This method also permits an 
that, al- 
though the operating Cost is consider- 


increase in production, so 
ably more than that of conventional 
baking, the total production cost is re- 
duced up to 32%. 

the 
cessful operation of this equipment is 
to slightly the cloth in the 
tenter dryer; that is, to “start” the burrs 
at that The 
unit consists of two sets of 175 lamps 
of the R-40, 250-watt type mounted on 
boards 7 ft. the 


centers 


One requirement for most suc- 


over-dry 


point. average infra-red 


two vertical 
lights 


and staggered to give a 3-in. pattern. 


square, 


being spaced on 6-in. 
These lamps develop a temperature in 
the cloth of about 550° F. The distance 
between lamps on opposing boards 
varies from 10 to 18 in. The number of 
times that the cloth passes through the 
but the 
is about three times. The unit 
is 2 ft. long. 8 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high. 


Cloth travels from 17% to 28 yd. pet 


unit varies with the weight, 


average 


min., depending on the weight. Total 
about 25 
28 yd. 
per min. The usual location is between 
the tenter dryer and the folder. Cloth 


time of exposure averages 


for a 12-0z. woolen it is 


SCC. 


up to 78 in. wide can be handled by 
this unit. Kilowatts consumed by this 
unit are 871%. 

When infra-red lamps are used for 


the usual 
set 60 lamps across the entrance rails 
to the 


boost the production of the latter. In 


drying only. practice is to 


tenter dryer and use them to 


this way capacity of the dryer is in- 
creased about 20. 


Pa 


a 
Taal 


i i 








These lamps are recommended also 
for any process requiring high tem- 
perature, such as producing of water- 
repellant cloth with Zelan or in the 
setting of synthetic resins and other 
compounds on fabrics for the purpose 
of developing crease-resistance and for 
otherwise imparting special finishes to 
fabrics. 





Heavy-duty batcher (Birch Bros.) 





Heavy-Duty Batcher 


rack-and- 
pinion batcher has been introduced re- 
cently by Birch Bros.. Inc.. 32 Kent St.. 
Mass. This 


signed particularly for heavy materials, 


\ heavy-duty. — two-roll 


Somerville, batcher is de 
such as duck, burlap. and other fabrics 
desired in large rolls. It is suitable for 
use in cotton finishing plants, woolen 
and felt 
connection with tenters. dryers, pad- 


worsted mills, mills, ete., in 
ders, calenders, and other open-width 


equipment. 


Oe 





i 
CATERPILLAR DIESEL powered electric set recently installed by Sellers M 
cS .. vaxapahaw, N. ee to arive |2.000C otton spinadle 5 000 silk spinal 
ight INa aux ry equit ment in me € 1g plant 
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Cleaner for Precipitrons 


\ new development of interest to tex- 
tile manufacturers described in the 
January issue of Engineering Progress, 
published by Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co.. East Pittsburgh, Pa., is a 
semi-automatic device which cleans Pre- 
cipitrons with a brief service interrup- 
tion to only a small section at a time. 
\ 100-cell array of Precipitrons is di- 
vided into five 20-cell The 
section to be cleaned is disconnected 
from the ventilation system and from 
the power supply, and the new cleaning 
rolled in front of it. The 
cleaner has a motor-driven carriage that 


sections. 


device is 


sweeps slowly up and down in front of 
the dirty precipitator plates. The car- 
riage has three horizontal rows of noz- 
zies from which water, air, and oil are 
The 
operation then stops, having lasted but 
All the operator needs to do is 
to start it and a half hour later return 
ind move it to the next section. 


sprayed in turn over the plates. 


{0 min. 


Power Distribution 
System 


\ new method for distributing low- 


voltage electric power in_ industrial 
plants has been announced by General 
Kleetric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y. This 
system, known as load-center distribu- 
tion, is said to offer several advantages 
method of distribution 
large substation. It 
this 


time for installation in new plants or 


over the older 
through a = single 
- particularly recommended at 
plant extensions necessitated by the war 
program. Load-center power distribu- 
tion is characterized by two basic prin- 
ciples: (1) Power is distributed at high 
voltage to unit substations located near 
There it is stepped 
and dis- 


the load centers. 


lown to utilization 


voltage 
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Slasher with one 7-ft. and two 5-ft. cylinders (West Point) 


tributed to the loads via short secondary 


feeders. (2) Where the load requires 


it. two or more small unit substations 


are used rather than a single, large 


substation. 
Among the advantages cited for the 


system are: (1) lower first cost: (2) 
conserves materials for war needs: (3) 


better performance of electric equip- 
ment: (4) greater flexibility: (5) re- 
duced design and planning expense: 


(6) simplified purchasing; (7) easier, 
quicker installation; and (8) higher 
salvage value. 

The basic equipment in the system 
consists of unit substations, metal-clad 
switchgear, and cable. The unit substa- 
tion is compact, properly coordinated, 
factory-built unit. consisting of a metal- 
section, a Py- 


inclosed incoming line 


ranol transformer section, and a low- 


voltage feeder section with draw-out air 


circuit breakers. 





Improved Slasher 
Design 


To permit higher yarn speeds in cot- 
ton slashing, West Point Foundry & 
Machine Co., West Point, Ga., has re- 
cently changed the design of the slasher 
With the 
possible to equip slashers with 
three cylinders—one 7 ft. in diameter. 
5 ft. in diameter. By placing 


center frame. new design. 


it is 


and two 
the 7-ft. cylinder on top of the two 5-ft. 
cylinders which are placed in tandem at 
the bottom, and by mounting on jour- 
nals in ball bearings. the combination 
makes an easy-running, compact unit. 
With contact rolls, the arrangement de- 
velops about 215 sq. ft. of drying sur- 
face in contact with the yarn, which is 
than on a standard two- 


much more 


cylinder slasher. 


Useful Accessories for 
Textile Mills 


The 


source and two photo-tubes in a single. 


Scanner—consisting of a light 


compact, housing—has been announced 
by United Cinephone Corp., Torring- 
ton, Conn. It is designed for use wher- 
photo-electric control is desired 
from a reflecting surface 2 in. or 
distant from the unit. 


ever 
less 
It eliminates the 
need for separate photo-tube and light 
source assemblies. 

A floor treating compound, known 
as Colorflex-Plus. has recently been 
Flexrock Co., Philadel- 


phia. It consists of a cleaner and dye- 


announced by 


like coloring. The cleaner conditions 
floors by removing dirt, grime, and 
grease, and neutralizing the excess 
alkalinity in concrete. The dye-like 
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either 
The color is 


and colors 


wood floors. 


coloring penetrates 
concrete or 
said to be long lasting, and 
withstand continuous heavy industrial 
traffic, as it uses the strength of the floor 
itself for wear resistance. 

4 motorized roll grab has been de- 
veloped by Cleveland Tramrail Divi- 
sion of Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co.. Wickliffe, Ohio, for use 


over-head materials-handling 


able to 


with its 
systems, 
The grab will handle rolls from 16 in. 
minimum to 60 in. maximum diameter 
in lengths up to 72 in. and weights up 
to 5.000 Ib. 

An indicating lamp for general indi- 


All motions are motorized. 


cating or signal purposes on switch- 


boards, control desks. and panel boards, 
has been announced by Westinghouse 


New Dyes an 


Lubricant and Binders for 
Rayon Hosiery Yarns 


lwo new products for use in prepa- 
ration of rayon hosiery yarns have been 
announced recently by Hart Products 
Corp., 1440 Broadway, New York. The 
first, 


and 


Hartex rayon oil, is a lubricant 


softener for use in the throwing 
and knitting of rayon hosiery yarn. It 
is stated that it is easy to apply, pro- 
vides even thickness of oil film, washes 
out freely, promotes good knitting, and 
aids level dyeing. 

Phe second product, Adhesonol, is a 
synthetic resin which acts as an effective 
binde1 


for high-twist yarns. It is said 


to proy ide added strength. elasticity, and 
sheerness: to be easy to use: to require 
no special handling; and to have no 


effect in dyeing operations. 


Ammonium Sulphamate 
for Flameproofing Textiles 


Use of ammonium sulphamate as a 
fire retardant for textiles was described 
by Drs. M. E. Capery and W. E. 
don, of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Wilmington, Del., at a recent meeting 
of the 


CGor- 


American Chemical Society. In- 
November. 1941. by the 
Grasselli Chemical Department of the 


troduced in 


du Pont Co.. ammonium sulphamate is 
expected to find wide application for 
flame-proofing fabrics, garments, drape 
ries, et 

It is stated treatment 
not affect the feel even 
of the sheerest fabrie. Cloth dipped in 


does 


that the 


appearance ol 


or sprayed with ammonium sulphamate 
solution 
ol | lh) 


will 


prepared in the proportions 
of crystals to 1 gal. of water 


char when flame is applied, but 


———————————— ee 





Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Known as the Minalite, the lamp 


has a rectangular-shaped lens designed 
for extreme angular visibility. The re- 
ceptacle is made of one-piece molded 
material and is said to be suitable for 
16 to 2 in. thick. 
Resistors as part of the unit are used 


mounting on panels | 


for line-voltage ratings between 50 and 
250 volts. 

An infra-red heat lamp. said to be 
the first commercial type of radiant heat 
lamp to make possible 100°. control of 
heating efficiency. has been developed 
by Wabash Appliance Corp.. 335 Car- 
roll St.. Brooklyn. N.Y. 


The new bulb 


is designed to put “spilled heat” to 
practical use, even when present. re- 


flector equipment is used. 


d Chemicals 


will not burn. The salt has no tendency 
to crystallize on the surface of the fab- 
ric with ageing. and wide variations in 
and humidity 


temperature cause no 


efHorescen e. 


General Dyes 


General Dyestuf Corp. announces the 
following new products: 

Amido Brilliant Red BBA, an acid 
dye producing very bright red shades 
of good fastness to light. 


Throwing Rayon 


Oscar Heineman Corp., Armitage, 
Fairfield, & Washtenaw 
that it is 
high-twist rayon hosiery yarns with the 
Avconit No. 1, de- 
Viscose Corp.., 
and described in the February issue of 
Textite Wortp. 


Aves., Chicago, 


announces now processing 
new special finish, 
veloped by American 


In making this an- 


nouncement, Oscar Heineman Corp. 
states: “It is now generally believed 
by the hosiery trade that in order to 
produce a stocking which will give 


and meet with con- 


sumers acceptance both from a quality 


satisfactory wear 
and style standpoint, it is necessary to 


use high-twist rayon. .. . However, 
there seems to be a difference of opinion 
among hosiery manufacturers as to the 
number of turns of twist. the 
should deniers 
in order to give the best possible results. 


Although it is up to the 


varns 
contain in the various 
individual 
will 
most satisfactorily meet his particular 


manufacturer to decide what twist 


requirements, 





Katigen Yellow BG Extra CF, a sul- 
phur dye producing a clear, greenish 
shade of yellow; it is the only Katigen 
Yellow which retains its greenish cast 
when aftertreated with potassium bi- 
chromate and acetic acid; dyeings pos- 
sess good fastness to water, perspira- 
tion, and hot pressing: and very good 


fastness to washing. 


Moth Protection 


Interest in moth protection on the 
part of manufacturers of wool products 
has greatly increased during recent 
months, it is reported by Merck & Co.. 
Inc.. Rahway. N. J. Indicetive of this 
fact that more than half a mil- 
blankets treated \muno—a 
compound made by Merck for treating 
attack by 
were year by J. C. 
Co.. Ward. and 
department stores throughout the coun- 
try--an increase of 374% over 1940. 


about 


is the 
lion with 
wool to it against 
sold last 
Montgomery 


protect 
moths 
Penney 


Concern moth protection is at- 
tributed to sharp curtailment of wool 
for civilian and Government 
propaganda regarding the necessity for 


The 


and 


woods, 


wool conservation. growing im- 


portance of reused reprocessed 


wool—-use of which is not as yet re- 
stricted—is also said to be a factor. 
because fabrics containing these fibers. 


Merck 


more vulnerable to attack by moths and 


according to the report, are 
carpet bettles than are new or virgin 
wool products, 


Hosiery Yarns 


“Our recommendations for leg yarn 
processed by the Avconit method are as 
follows: 65 den., 35/45 turns left; 75 
den., 30/40 turns left; 100 den., 25/35 
left; 125 150 20/25 
turns left. 

“We do not hesitate to state that the 
maximum twist as outlined above will 


turns and den.. 


give best results from a fabrie stand 
point, although the minimum twist as 
outlined above will give best results 
from a production standpoint. However. 
satisfactory results can be had by using 
any twist between the minimum and 
maximum. 

“For welt yarns our recommendations 
150 den.. 10-turns left: 


left: 100 den.. 


are as follows: 

125 den.. 10/12 

10/15 turns left. 
“If higher twists than recommended 


turns 


are used for welt purposes, there is 
possibility of trouble developing in gel 
ting the welts to break evenly at th 
picot.” 


Oscar Heineman Corp. points out tha 






mly unoiled rayons can be processed 


with Aveonit. It also recommends that, 
{ possible, the rayon be delivered in 
skeins. This eliminates the extra cost 


f reeling and, at the same time, re- 


fila- 
Avconit 
must be applied to yarn in skeins; and, 
when cones, it is 


duces the possibility of broken 
ments due to extra handling. 
yarn is received on 
necessary to reel from cones into skeins. 


New Publications 


Helps in Human 
Relationship 


FUNDAMENTALS OF INDUSTRIAL 
YCHOLOGY, by Albert Walton, Ph.| 
tcGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. New York: 


This volume is one in the Industrial 
Series written by the staff of the Penn- 
-ylvania State College for use in indus- 
But it need not 
be confined to the textbook group for 


trial extension classes. 


supervisors in industrial plants. It is 
I 
particular interest to the business execu- 


nteresting reading, and should be « 


human 
relationship is the most important ele- 


tives who must remember that 
ment in business and industry. 


Industrial psychology is recognized 


today as the underlying governor of 


production efhiciency. It has followed 
the heels ot the old 
The 


experts came into disrepute through 


ipon system of 


eficiency engineering. efficiency 


snoring important psychological fac- 


tors, and the psychologists are now 
ittempting to solve the problems which 


All of these prob- 


ems are carefully analyzed in this little 


the engineers raised. 
volume and some broad case histories 
reviewed in explanation of their 
lution. 

lt would be a profitable experience 
for any busy executive to take a copy 
{ this book home some night. and then 
return it for the 
handbook shelf of his mill overseers. 


tter he has read it, 


Good Foremanship 


REMANSHIP FUNDAMENTALS, by A 


Al 
M Taw - IN@W Tork 


Good business is built on good man- 
‘ment—and good management is as 
sential down the line as in the chief 

office. The 
that correct fundamentals of 
inagement are not God-given talents 


ecutive able executive 


ilizes 


lich a chosen few foremen may have, 
t that they represent definite lines of 
idy and application open to any man 
intelligence. In that case he wants 
~ foremen to read “Foremanship Fun- 
nentals.” 
This is the best handbook on the art 
managing people that has come our 
y. It probes deeply into the person- 
problems which the average foreman 


WwW Kl 
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is apt to have, and in a simple. straight- 
forward manner tells how the problem 
can be avoided, or at least disposed of. 
The main objectives of any industrial 
department—getting out the day’s work 
on time, maintaining quality, keeping 
costs down, and improving methods 

all hinge upon the overseer’s ability to 
get the best results with the least fric- 
tion from the workers who make up his 
bailiwick. this 
taken up in chapters which discuss jobs, 


How can be done is 
wages, labor practice, safety campaigns, 
and production organization. Through- 
out each chapter practical, simple, 
concrete examples of the problem and 
its solution are set forth in a readable 
and yet an authoritative manner. 

This really excellent book should be 
highly industrial 


It is particularly applicable 


recommended to all 
foremen. 
now to problems of foremen in the tex 
tile industry who, finding their indus- 
try under the great stress of war pro- 
duction, need all the sound personnel- 
management advice they can get. By 
knowing how to avoid personne] prob- 
lems, many man-hours may be saved 
at this each man-hour is 
worth ten a year from now. 


time when 


A New Day in Fashiondom 


WHY IS A DRESS?: by Elizabeth Hawe 


Viking Press, Inc., New York: $2.0( 


When Miss Hawes stuck in her pencil 
and pulled out “Fashion Is Spinach” 
she brought forth the first 
dawning day in the fine art of creating 


rays ot a 


clothes. Now that her pencil has been 
find 


the finer-point result defining in a very 


sharpened for the third time, we 


specific way how and why the tradi- 
tions of fashion creation will change. 
“Why Is a Dress?” 


career book for budding professional 


is ostensibly a 


designers but many of the Hawes “tips” 
can be taken to heart by any woman. 
It makes this reader's feminine mouth 
water in anticipation of the time when 
she writes so that “all American women 


‘will know how to select’ (as well as 


‘may have’) beautiful clothes.” 


As in 


sty le is 


previous writing, the Hawes 


strewn with “I-do-it-this-way- 
but - I'm - prejudiced-so-you-do-it-your- 
way-but-for-heaven’s-sake-do-it!” Origi- 


nality and realism mark this thoughtful 
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analysis of how “head, hand and heart” 
must combine in tomorrow's successful 
fashion creators. Designing and_pro- 
ducing will walk hand in hand down the 
none-too-easy street to “beautiful clothes 
for all women.” 

Textile folks 


Hawes 


interested in 
“New 


materials are being invented every day 


will be 
these prognostications: 

for everything but clothes. They will 
be taken over into the clothing field by 
imaginative people some day” and 
have 


never heard. which is going to make up 


the material of which we 
the clothes of the future, will be east in 
molds instead of sewn . an electric 
ray will turn it any color you want in 


a moment's time.” 


1941 Cotton Year 
Book Issued 


194 TTON YEAR B K; New 
* n Exchange, Alston H. Garside 
New York 


During the season of 1940-41, the cot- 
ton business of the entire world was con- 


ducted dif- 


ferent from those in any previous sea- 


under conditions greatly 


son, according to a review of the 1940- 


11 season contained in the fourteenth 


Cotton Year Book of the New York 
Cotton Exchange just issued. Conse- 


quently, cotton prices were subjected 
to very unusual factors. 

Most of western Europe was isolated 
by war throughout the season, and so 
consumption of the staple in that part 
of the world was greatly reduced. In 
Japan, also, consumption fell off 
sharply because of war conditions. On 
the other consumption in the 
United States, India, and Canada 


level far 


hand, 
was 
higher than 


raised to a any 


previously recorded. Exports by the 
United States 
lowest levels since the 


W ar. chiefly by 


foreign markets and the extraordinarily 


were cut down to the 
American Civil 


the closure of large 


wide disparities between domestic and 
foreign prices for the staple. The move- 
ment of cotton between foreign produc- 
consuming countries 


ing and foreign 


was greatly restricted by shortage of 
shipping and difficulties in exchange. 

Prices of cotton in the United States 
were nearly doubled during the season, 
partly because of a short supply in 
trade channels in the latter portion of 
the season, partly in 


broadly 


consequence of 
operating inflationary forces 
growing out of colossal war expendi- 
tures, and partly as a result of Con- 
gressional action in providing by law 
for much higher loan rates on the 194] 
crop. 

These and other significant changes 
during 1941 are recorded statistically 
in this year book. 
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News of Suppliers 


Draper Corp., Hopedale. Mass.. has 


elected Walter M. Mitchell. salesman 
in the Atlanta territory in charge of 


the warehouse there and with the con- 
cern for 20 years. as member of the 
board of Carl B. 
with Draper for 38 years and assistant 


directors. Stowers. 
purchasing agent for three years. has 
been named purchasing agent. 

Law- 
rence. Mass... and Charlotte. N. C.. an- 
that Clifton E. Watson has 
extended a absence in 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., 
nounces 
been leave of 
order to take a position with the tex- 
tile machinery division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Watson is manage! 
George Field. man- 
ager of the Charlotte Division. and Wil- 
liam Taylor. superintendent, will carry 


on in Mr. Watson’s absence. 


ol southes n sales. 





Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Worcester, Mass. John F. 
president of the company and a diree- 
tor of New England Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co.. 


Tinsley. 


Boston. has been elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
the latter company’s board. 

ng 
appointed Charles L. Wiswall. who has 
& H. 


Chemicals Department since 1933. to be 


duPont de Nemours & Co. has 


been director of sales of the R. 
assistant general manager of the newly- 
Photo Products) Department, 
Feb. 15.) Samuel C. Harris. 
assistant director of sales of the R. & H. 
Department, succeeds Mr. Wiswall. 
Dvestulff 


Advisory Committee has been added to 


( reated 


effective 


Manufacturers Industry 


the Bureau of Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees of the Wan 
Dr. Arnold L. Lippert of the Textiles. 
Clothing and Leather Goods Branch of 


the WPB has been designated Govern 


Production Board. 


94 <——__________________@t 


ment presiding officer. Committee mem- 
bers are: A. R. Chantler, E. 1. duPont 
de Nemours & Co.; E. K. Halback, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corp.; S. C. Moody, 
American Cyanamid Co.; Dr. H. B. 
Marshall. Ciba Co.; Jack Crist, South- 
ern Dyestuff Corp.: T. Thomas Roberts, 
Arnold Hoffman & Co.; C. M. Richter, 
Pharma Chemical Corp. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
appointed John R. Hoover as manager 
of synthetic sales, succeeding Dr. H. E. 
Fritz, who was recently named company 
had been 
equipment 


research. He 

rubber-lined 
sales 1935 
that post by Herman C. Klein. 


director of 
manager of 
succeeded in 


since and is 


Steel Co., Chicago, IL, is 


pointing out to its customers that steel 


Acme 


strapping is interpreted by government 
authorities as “operating supplies” and 
as such carries a rating of A-10 under 
Preference Order P-100. Be- 
cause this order forbids the application 


Rating 
of the rating to “non-ferrous material 
lo be 
there has been some misunderstanding 
to the effect that steel strapping could 


used as packaging supplies.” 


no longer be obtained. This is not so, 
as steel strapping is “FERROUS” ma- 
terial and therefore is eligible to receive 
an A-10 rating. 

Alkali Works, 


bleaching agents and other 


Mathieson Inc., pro- 
duce of 
chemicals used in the textile industry, 
The 
company was incorporated in Virginia 
in 1892. With plants in Saltville. Va.. 
Niagara Falls. N. Y.. and Lake Charles. 


La. Mathieson is one of the major pro- 


is observing its 50th anniversary. 


ducers of alkalies, chlorine, synthetic 
ammonia, and numerous other products. 
At present. all three plants have been 
geared to maximum production to sup- 
ply chemicals necessary to the war ef- 
fort. Half a all the 


century 


ago, 











GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 
Mass., has desianed the above illuminated 
Jisplay ase for use in its distributors’ st 
7" 4 Ina sf ae 
L IT rathe 
G & K's Ha sather. San 
n 3 5] S sea a ¥ 1 
a! a panels 


bleaching powder and most of the al- 
kali this 


imported from England. 


consumed in country were 
To insure a 
product equally as good, constructioi 
and initial operation of the new com- 
pany’s plant were entrusted to a_re- 
tired English alkali manufacturer, Neil 
Mathieson, who sent a son, Thomas T. 
Mathieson, to this country and under 
the latter's supervision a plant was 
built at Saltville, Va. About that same 
time, Mathieson obtained control in this 
country, of the Castner electrolytic cell 
for the manufacture of caustic soda and 
chlorine; and, to obtain cheap power. 
constructed at 


a plant was Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.. where production began 
late in 1896. Other notable Mathieson 


accomplishments include commercial 


production of synthetic ammonia in 
1923; 


hypochlorite as a new chlorine carrie! 


development of a true calcium 


in 1928: development of sodium chlor 
rite as an improved bleaching agent fo! 
textiles and other materials in 1939. 
Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia 
The this 
Walter Larkin. is to be awarded a ce! 
ticate of merit by the Franklin Insti 
tute of Philadelphia. The committe 
makes the award “in consideration © 


senior inventor of company 


his admirable machine designing. i! 


volving the ingenious application © 


known mechanical movements tot! 
invention of circular knitting machin 


The Medal Day Es 
ercises will be held in the Hall of t! 


ol special ty pes.” 
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Ten years ago SONOCO started an expansion 
of their production facilities-- with the idea that 
ample and more efficient equipment would help 
to lower cost...and, if the demand increased they 
would be prepared— 


The demand has increased—doubled and re- 
doubled far beyond original expectations, but— 


...We continue to hold the initiative in our 


battle for production. 


Buy for normal needs and SONOCO will be 
able to meet your demands. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco PropuctTs COMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT sc CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 






TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 
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Franklin Institute in Philadelphia on 
Apr. 15. Mr. Larkin’s inventions of 
particular textile interest include the 
five-color yarn-selector and knot-tyer, 
the Universal ribber, the non-vibrating 
dogless attachment for circular ribbers, 
the multi-design jacquard circular rib 
knitting machine using 120 yarns or 
colors vertically and 5 colors horizon- 
tally, the triple-head weatherproof wire 
covering machine. 


Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co.. 
New York. has appointed Donald T. 
McDonald as manager of sales promo- 
tion and publicity. a newly created de- 
partment established as the basis of a 
bread scale program of post-war plan- 
ning. Be fore joining Crocker-Wheeler 
in 1941, Mr. McDonald was with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 


Raybestos-Manhattan. Ince.., 
N. J.—Harry E. 


ager ol 


Passaic. 
Smith, general man 
this division was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association §re- 


cently. He 


former general manager of the Manhat- 


replaces F. L. Curtis, 
tan Division. whose resignation from the 


board was accepted with regret. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.. San 
dusky. Ohio. has put out the first num 
ber of its new house organ. “The 
Package Laboratory News” will be pub- 
lished by the H & D Package Labora- 
tory in collaboration with H & D mills 
and factories throughout the United 
States and Canada. Aimed at giving 


manufacturers authoritative 


helpful. 
news of corrugated packaging develop- 
ments to the end that packaging may 
be made more efhcient. more economi- 
cal. more effective. the publication will 


be a clearing house for information. 
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Jay J. Merlein Co., New York, maker 
of advertising identification, has ap- 
pointed Richard C. Urban to have 
charge of promotion and sales. Mr. 
Urban has resigned his 12-year connec- 
tion with North American Rayon Corp. 
and has acquired an interest in the 
Merlein company. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has formed the “Monsanto Share- 
Your-Car Club” among employees of 
its 14 plants and 10 branch offices, de- 
signed to pool transportation and thus 
conserve tires and equipment. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J., has ap- 
pointed R. H. Cramer as factory man- 
ager. Formerly assistant factory man- 
ager, he succeeds C. P. Millard who has 


resigned. 


Pomona (Calif.) Pump Co. has pur- 
chased the Westco Pump Division of 
Micro-Westco. Inc.. Bettendorf. Towa. 
The newly acquired business will be 
operated as Pomona Pump Co., Westco 
Division. at 2621 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. and manufacture will be 
continued from Pomona’s St. Louis 
plant. Management and key person- 
nel of Westeo will be transferred to St. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria. Ill 
Henry H. Howard, manager of Cater 
pillar’s engine sales division, has been 
called to Washington to take up tempor- 
ary war-time duties in the War Depart- 
ment. His duties and responsibilities 
will be assigned for the period of his 
absence to Horace W. Smith. assistant 
manager of the division. 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., Chi- 
W. Frank as 


production manager. He had been with 


cago. have appointed E. 


Lord & Thomas for 20 years and until 
Dec. 31, was chief of the production 
department. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Ney 
York, has appointed John A. Bigelow 
He will 
supervise protection of the company’s 
seven plants located in Buffalo, N.Y 
Worcester, Clinton and Palmer, Mass.; 
Mt. Wolf, Pa. and Blue Island. HlL.. in- 


cluding maintenance of employment 


as plant protection engineer. 


records and employee identification. 
Manning. Maxwell & Moore, Ine.., 
Bridgeport. Conn., have appointed A] 
bert A. Haniford to their sales depart- 
ment to extend their program of sales 
training for company salesmen. 


Atlanta Chapter, 
P.T.C. Meets 


Atlanta (Ga.) Chapter of the Powe: 
Transmission Council was addressed by 
J. Edgar Rhoads, sales director of 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, at 
its regular meeting Jan. 30. Mr. 
Rhoads, who has been spending a large 
part of his time in Washington in con- 
nection with the affairs of the American 
Leather Belting Association, of which 
he is one of the directors, spoke at 
length of the difficulties of doing busi- 
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ness under the present conditions; the 
necessity of cooperating fully with the 
Washington; the 
need of greater production in all indus 


Administration in 


tries related to the war program; and 
drew some lessons from his observations 
in Germany just prior to the invasion 
of Czecho-Slovakia. Some 40 members 
and guests were out for the meeting. 
and many of them engaged in the lively 
discussion that followed the talk. Home! 
Bond of U. S. Rubber Products ©. 
spoke briefly on the situation in [hal 
Ingram Dickinson of South- 
ern Belting Co. is president of the At 
lanta Chapter, P.T.C. 


industry. 
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THESE COTS LAST LONGER 


and can be rebuffed 3 to 4 times! 


production due to end breakage, 


That’s one reason why 40% of today’s active spindles 


are equipped with Armstrong’s Cork Cots 


wy oe increasing pro- 
Y duetion load makes the im- 
portance of long-wearing equipment 
reater than 


eds of 


spinning on 


ever. That’s why 
thankful 


Armstrong's 
ss Cork Cots. For these effi- 


mills are 


it] coverings not only help to 
tter yarn... they last longer. 
nitial life of Armstrong's 


Cots is longer than that of 


ordinary coverings. Moreover, you 
ean rebuff each cot three to four 
make it like new—for as 
little as 


operators find that these advan- 


times 


14¢ per rebuffing! Mill 


tages mean greatly lowered main- 

tenance costs. But that’s not all! 
The superior physical properties 

Cork make it 


possible for mills to run at peak 


of Armstrong’s 


efficiency——with minimum loss of 


eyebrowing, clearer waste, and top 
roll laps. Cork’s high coefficient of 
friction produces uniform drafting 
with minimum slippage. The result 
is astronger, more uniform product. 

Take advantage of the facilities 
of our sales, research, and engi- 
neering departments. Armstrong 
Representatives are on the road as 
usual and will be glad to give you 
the benefit of their specialized ex- 
perience. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile Products Section, 927 


Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMS TRONG’S CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS 


A) ACCOTEX APRONS 











Readers interested in liter- 
this 
page may secure copies by 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 
Yor, giving their company 
title of 
desired, and date of issue 


ature reviewed on 


connection, item 


in which it was reviewed. 





Dyes and war are = consid- 
ered in several bulletins issued 
recently by Caleo Chemical Di- 
vision, American Cyanamid Co. 
Caleo Technical Bulletin No. 
632 gives data on cotton textile 
items for war use: it includes 
list’ of 
specifications, basic procedures 


important) Government 
for processing, and equipment 
required for various processes, 
Another bulletin describes the 
dyeing of dark blue covert cloth 
for Army nurses’ uniforms. 
Technical Bulletin No. 618 dis- 
cusses the dyeing of fabrics for 
blackout {fourth 


bulletin considers priorities and 


pur poses, 


the dyestuff industry. 

Methods of increasing pro- 
duction with Vari-pitch speed- 
changers are described and il- 
lustrated in a new bulletin 
BoOOI3A, issued by Allis-Chal- 
Mig. Co. Bulletin in- 


cludes diagrams, operating data, 


mers 


and selection tables on speed 
changers in sizes handling from 
] to Oo hp. 

A corrosion-resistant 
terial 


ma- 
W orthite Is 
bulletin issued 
Pump & Ma- 
lists 
Worthite 


a high-nickel, high-chromium. 


known as 


described in a 
by Worthington 


chinery Corp. Bulletin 


general properties ot 


molybdenum. low carbon. alloy 


steel containing 
Also given are 


tions of this 


less than 500% 
applica 
material in con 


Iron. 
struction of corrosion-resisting 


equipment of various types, to 


sether with a list ot corrosive 
: : ; 

solutions which may be han 

dled by Worthite equipment. 


insulation = for 


other 


Fabricated 
industrial and uses js 
discussed in an_— illustrated 
booklet issued by Revnolds 
Metals Co. The material. known 
as Revn-O-Cell, is 
fibers and is pro 
cessed to be tlame prool and fire 
Booklet lists) proper 


material and illus 


produc t d 
from cotton 


resistant. 
ties of the 
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trates various forms in) which 
it is available. 

Glass and its adaptability to 
modern substitute 
for metals and other materials 


which are searce are discussed 


needs as a 


in a brochure published by 
Pittsburgh Plate G 
Various types and forms of glass 
are described and applications 
listed. 





ass Co. 


for each are 
Variable speed control a- 
a means of increasing produc- 
tion of various types of equip- 
is discussed in a circular 
Pulley Co. 
Controls for industry are 
described in folder F-1695_ is- 
sued by Barber-Colman Co. The 
folder contains condensed data 


ment 


issued by Reeves 


sheets describing motor-oper- 
ated valves for steam, air, oil, 
gas, water and other fluids: con- 
trol motors; thermostats: pro 


gram controllers for sequence 
and application of 


control to: many indus 


operations: 
electric 
trial applications. 

Precision instruments o! 
both electrical and 
types are described in List CE¢ 
issued — by Instru- 
Among the in 
described are CQO2 

dissolved 
thermionic 


mechanical 


Cambridge 
ment Co., Ine. 
struments 
and CO 
oxvgeen 

pH recorders for 


recorders. 
recorders, 
continuous 
records, moisture recorders, and 
moisture indicators for use in 


continuous processing. 


Piece carbonizing, and full- 
ing and scouring are described 
booklets issued by 
James Hunter Machine Co. The 
booklet on 


describes and 


in two new 


carbonizing 
illustrates 
tinuous cloth range carbonizing 
The 
booklet on scouring and fulling 
describes equipment and meth- 


pie ¢ 


con- 


equipment and methods. 


ods employed in textile mills 
for increasing fulling mill pro- 
duction. reducing fulling time, 


and cutting costs. 


A history of the Johnson 
rayon warp sizer is begun in 
Rayon 


the February issue of 


Warp Sizing Specialist. pub 
lished by Charles B. 


Machine Warks. 


Manufacture of rayon fa- 
bries at Burlington Mills Corp. 


Johnson 


is deseribed and illustrated in 
an article in the February issue 
of Oitlways, published by the 


Isso \Marke ters, 


An installation of Model 
110 twisters by Guvan Mills is 
described and illustrated in the 
February {twood 
Twists. published by Atwood 


Issue of 


Machine Co. Included with this 
issue is an insert giving formu- 
las for calculating — spindle 
speeds and production per spin- 


dle per hundred hours. 


Electric equipment of vari- 
ous types is described in re- 
cent publications of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Parts 
for built-in universal motors are 
described in’ Booklet B-3094. 
Continuous ash discharge stok- 
booklet 
Generators of the a-c 
industrial 
emergency power are described 
in bulletin B-3028. — Electric 
heating units and controls are 
described in the catalog 28-009. 


ers are described in 
B-3039. 
type for use for 


Resources, 
tation, industry, labor, and_ in- 
vestment opportunities in North 
Carolina are 


power, transpor- 


discussed in a 
booklet Division 
of Commerce and Industry, 
North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development. 


issued by the 


Sizing or soaking of rayon 
is discussed in an article in the 
January February issue of the 
Houghton Line. published by E. 
KF. Houghton & Co. Other ar- 
ticles in this issue discuss tex- 
tiles in war times and wool oils. 


A water-soluble moth- 


proofing agent known as 
Eulan CN, is described in a 
leaflet issued by General Dye- 
stuff Corp. Several formulas 


used in the application of the 
yarn, 
are included. 


material to loose wool, 


piece goods, eic.. 


A drum and barrel carrier 
is described and illustrated in a 
circular issued by Ernst Magic 
Carrier Sales Co. 


Clutch applications for in- 
dexing, free-wheeling, and 
back-stop operations are de- 
scribed in bulletin K-6, 
by Morse Chain Co. 


issued 


Coning of Nylon and rayon 
hosiery varns is described in 
No. 31 of the series of leaflets, 
“Getting The Vost From Wind- 
ing. published by 


Winding Co. 


Combustion 


l niversal 


safety 
trols that guard against explo- 


con- 


sion hazards in industrial plants 
eribed and illustrated in 
a recent publication of Whee'co 
Instrument Co, 


are de- 


Lubrication — of 


wire. 


pumps, 
chains, 


rope, etc., by 
means of Lubriplate Nos. 130-4 
and 130-AA > are deseribed in 
the current issue of the Lubri 
plate Film, published by Fiske 


Bros. Refining Co. 


Automatic testing of con- 
densate in_ steam plants \ 
means of a simplified signaling 
controller is discussed in Cata- 
log N-95-163 (1 Ne issued bv 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 


Selection of paint of the 
proper type for specific purposes 
is facilitated by means of the 
Valdura Paint Selector, issued 
by American-Marietta Co. The 
selector gives data on properties 
of 43° paint, enamel, and_var- 
nish products. A chart lists vari- 
ous types of services, logethe! 
with paints suitable for appli- 
cation to each surface. A sec- 
ond. chart 
the most suitable paint. 


assists in selecting 


How light can help win 
the war is discussed in a book- 
let issued recently by the Lamp 
Department, General Electric 
Co. 

Traps for textile plants 
and reduction of fire hazards in 
textile mills by means of hu- 
midification are among the 
features of the January issue of 
4rmstrong Magazine, published 


by Armstrong Machine Works. 


Fluorescent lighting _fix- 
tures of various types are de 
scribed and illustrated and 
prices are given in catalog 114, 
issued by DayBrite Lighting, 
Inc. 


Steel scaffolding for above 
floor painting, wiring, machine 
repair, ete., is described and 
illustrated in a new catalog, 
“Safety Steel Seaffolding.” 
issued by Mechanical Handling 
Systems, Inc. 

Design and construction of 
the 34-capillary unit air con 
ditioner which provides — ait 
evaporative 
humidification 1s 
discussed in Bulletin U-34-2, 
issued by Air & Refrigeration 


cooling, 


washing, 
heating, and 


( orp. 

Stainless wire swifts ar 
noted in the January issue ol 
klectromet Review, published 


by Electro Metallurgical ¢ 


Treatment = of — process 
water in textile mills to prevent 
spots and streaks due to aga 
in the water supply is dis 
cussed in a booklet. “Ke \ 
Weather Eve On Water Qual 
itv, issued by Wallace & Tier 
ran Co., Ine. 
Effect of 


restrictions on use of metals Is 


Government 


described in an article “\\ hat 
You May Expect from Draper 
Wartime Service” in the Janu- 
Cotton 


ary issue of its, 


published by Draper Cory 








ULLERGRIPT BRUSHES 
Aas applied to revolving Mat-brushes on | aah 


« | Ys rN 


Mr. Carder, Your Own 
Maintenance Department 
Can Refill Your Brushes 


UST follow these simple directions: 


Remove old brush core. Put it in a lathe. 
Trim off the old bristles and sand or turn 
surface to a suitable smoothness. Give it 
one or two coats of Shellac for hard, 
smooth surface. 


While the core is still in the lathe, mark 
four evenly spaced spiral lines on the core. 
Then drill holes for screws and apply the 
four strips of bristles along the spiral lines. 
And it's done! Easy, Economical, Efficient. 


ves 


Over 3000 Cotton Cards Are In Use Today 
With Fuller Replaceable Brush Strips 


Tn Fullergript principle, which packs bristies closely together 
from one end of a spiral to the other, allows no gaps to per- 


mit insufficient cleaning of the flat clothing. 
cleaning means better carding. 


More thorough 


Brush Strips can be replaced quickly even by machine operators, 
without benefit of skilled mechanics. Both time and moncy are 
saved. 


" Notice the higher tufts at both ends of each strip. These reach 


the ends of the flats where there is no card clothing and keep 
them free of dust, oil and cotton wax. The purpose is to pre- 
vent formation of those gummy lumps which lift the flats away 
from the cylinder. Again, better carding 


OTHER TEXTILE-MILL BRUSHES 


Yes, indeed, the Fullergript principle has proved successful in other textile-mill applications, to—thread- 
dresser brushes, worsted dabbing brushes, burr-picker brushes, finishing-machinery brushes, etc. Write us for 
details of any of these applications—including the cotton-card brush we have described on this page. 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DEPT. 8c 


3594 MAIN STREET : 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDY 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


WINDING BOBBINS OF GLASS 
YARN (No. 90 Winder) 


While we feel that more experience is neces 


sary before we can make definite recom 
mendations, the following suggestions will 
be helpful to mills starting out to weave 
fabrics with glass yarn. The two principal 
objectives of these suggestions are: 

1. Elimination of friction that will cause 
wear, by passing the yarn, while it is un 
der tension, over revolving contact points, 
rather than stationary. 

2. Elimination of static, by replacing all 
fixed porcelain or glass contact points with 
metal or revolving contacts. Of course, a 
of humidity should be 


high percentage 


maintained in the winding room 
Tension 


When 
Controlled Rotating Disc Tension makes it 


winding overend from cones, the 


possible to operate at higher speeds than 
with unrolling spools. 

This tension consists of two discs, fixed 
face to face, around which the yarn makes 


ne complete wrap. Tension draws the yarn 





a 





The discs rotate with the yarn, and 
tension 1s controlled by the strap at- 
tached to the Compensator Arm. | The 


guard around the Shelf Bracket pre- 


vents varn ballooning off a full cone 


from striking the holts and nuts 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


100 


BOSTON 


iS NO. 32 OF A SERIES ON 





into the bottom of the V slot, with the re 
sult that the discs turn with the yarn, with- 
out friction or chafing. The amount of ten- 
sion applied is controlled by the band 
attached to the Compensator Arm; this 
acts as a brake on the discs when tension is 


released and the Compensator Arm goes up. 


Bobbin Diameter 

Due to the variation in tension between 
the barrel of the bobbin and the outside 
liameter, it is recommended that the full 
diameter be not more than twice the empty 


bobbin 


liameter 


WINDING BOBBINS FOR NYLON 
FABRICS (No. 90 Winder) 


Uniform tension is vital for the successtul 
winding of nylon yarns and minimum ten- 
Since 


when in contact 


sion is desirable. nylon generates 


static with porcelain or 


glass, contact points should be metal. 


Finger Tension 
The regular steel Finger Tension has been 
giving good results. A maximum of twenty 
grams of tension is recommended to obtain 
a firm bobbin for satisfactory weaving. 
Because of the minimum tension with 
which nylon is wound, it is important that 
the cord holding the tension weights be per 
mitted to slide without friction over the pin 
or hook mounted on the Tension Bracket. 
Most No. 90 brackets have a wide casting 
cord; this should be re 


to support this 


placed with a finished pin or revolving col 


lar to allow the cord to slide easily 


Thread Guide 
The Porcelain Thread Guide 


since, with 


need not be 


changed, verhead supply, the 


slight contact between yarn and guide is 


not enough to cause trouble. Underneath 


supply should not be used, because the 


additional wrap of yarn around the guide 







Seven winds are recommended for nylon. 


with a spindle speed of 2250 to 2500 r.p.m 
Full bobbin diameter should not be more 
than twice the empty bobbin diameter 
Better control of tension is obtained by 
winding from cones instead of from spools, 
since there is too much variation in tension 
from outside to inside of the spool (particu- 
larly when drawing from under the head). 
Humidity 
Nylon reacts critically to changes in hu- 
midity. Humidity should be as high as pos- 
ce troubles due to static. Most 


sible to redt 





Some tension brackets have a porcelain 
Sulde directly above the tension. It 1s 
best to replace this by a meta! pigtail 
Suide similar to that shown in the 
Photograph. 


mills are operating winding rooms with less 


than 65°, relative humidity, but it will 
help to run with high humidity. 

Better results in weaving and _ better 
quality of fabric can be obtained by letting 
nylon yarn stand for conditioning in a hu 
midified area for a period of 18 to 24 hours 


immediately before winding. Finished bob 


bins should also be conditioned for 18 to 24 
hours in the weave room immediaiely be 
fore weaving. Experiments can be made t 


determine the conditioning time that give 


will create static the best results 
See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
> “THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED’ 
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A PETE AND BILL DISCUSSION 


“Say, Bill.” said Pete as he came into Bill’s office 
and closed the door, “have you heard that the super 
has requested the Job Instructor Training Service* 
to give its course here at the mill? The first class will 
meet in the Community House at seven-thirty on 
Wednesday night.” 

“Why do we have to waste our time on such 
things?” said Bill in an annoyed tone. “I’ve been 
training employees for 30 years, and have my own 
system. Every overseer who is worth his salt can train 
his employees without the help of some busy-body 
Government agency.” 

“Don’t you realize that things can no longer move 
along at the rate they did several years ago?” re- 
plied Pete. “We shall have to train an ever-increasing 
number of people in much less time than formerly. 
I don’t know what your system is—it may be a good 
one—but I'll bet that you’ll profit from the course. 
I happen to know that the procedure was worked out 
by two top-flight textile men, and that it is on a 
scientific basis. As I said before, 1 don’t know any- 
thing about your own system, but I'll bet that in 
about 90% of the plants in this country the use of the 
new system will train better workers in much less 


LABOR TRAINING 





; Sieh. ali 
Pete came into Bill's office and closed the door 


time than the methods which are .now being used. 
I’m all in favor of it.” 

“Well, if I had my way. I'd forget all this monkey- 
business and really bear down on getting out produc- 
tion,” stated Bill confidently as if he had at last found 
the clinching argument. 

“A good idea,” said Pete, as he opened the door to 
leave, “but what'll happen to production if your em- 
ployees are badly trained?” 





*See story on page 104, 


“Now you're getting personal ....” blustered Bill, 
but Pete had already closed the door behind him. 


Should textile mills make use of the Job Instructor Training Service? 


Letters from Readers 


No!—No Presents 
For Overseers 


“Xmas Presents For Overseers” 
Pete & Bill, Dec., 1941 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


In regard to the Pete and Bill argu- 
ment about the advisability of overseers 
accepting gifts from employees, it is my 
contention this is not always an advis- 
able thing to do. On many occasions 
employees donate toward a gift not be- 
cause of any exceptional feeling toward 
the boss, but for the simple reason that 
they do not wish to be classed as 
‘cheap.” 

Nothing can alter the fact that cer- 


tain employees sometimes feel that they 
ave the overseer at a disadvantage in 
-uch situations, and in off-hand ways 
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try to take advantage of it as a medium 
for their own gain. This, of course, 
must necessarily put the overseer on a 
spot—a spot that it might be difficult 
for him to wiggle out of unless he has 
no conscience, 

Again, it is hard for a foreman or 
overseer to refuse a gift that seems to 
have been purchased in the spirit of the 
day, so it is up to the powers-that-be to 
see to it that nothing like this tran- 
spires. One of the best methods I know 
of is to post a notice just before the 
holidays, saying that foremen and over- 
seers will not be allowed to accept 
presents from employees. This might 
sound harsh at first reading, but in the 
long run it relieves the situation to the 
point where everyone can get over it 
quite gracefully and be just as happy 
at the beginning of the new year. 


It is our contention that there are 
times when it is just as embarrassing for 
the boss to receive a gift as it is for the 
employees to donate; so with the no- 
gift rule in effect, employees can expect 
no favors and the overseer can be him- 
self and not feel a sort of pang when 





CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
cal helps in “The Overseers’ Corner’ are 
paid for when published without regard to 
length. We use letters (not over 200 
words) discussing the material on this page 
or any other pertinent matter whether of 
mechanical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute practical 
helps or kinks which are published (not 
over 500 words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 
vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. Contributions of greater than 
specified length may be given considera- 
tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to interest 
others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 












THE OVERSEERS’ CORNER 


he has to call any employee to task for 
infraction of shop rules or inferior 
workmanship. 
0.S.C. 
(Georgia) 


All Should Join Some 
Defense Organization 


“Volunteering for Civilian Defense” 
Pete & Bill, January, 1942 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 
I always watch for your Pete & Bill 
Discussions and this month it interests 
me more than ever. 


I work from 55 to 60 hours every 
week and I belong to the Auxiliary Fire 
Department, having joined just two 
weeks ago. I joined so I will know what 
to do when, and if, we have an air raid. 
I have heard some fellows say that if 
they see a bomb, they will run like the 
dickens, but if we all felt that way, we 
would have a lot of trouble if bombs 
ever are dropped. 

I believe that every good American 
who has a few hours to spare should 
join some defense organization. 

GrorceE NOVAL 
(Lowell, Mass.) 


Overseers Practical Helps 


Bench Crane Light Holder 


The workbench light shown in the 
illustration operates on the crane prin- 
ciple and is a handy light for fixers. 
In the majority of instances throwster- 
and weave-room fixers have but 
light to illuminate a fairly large size 
bench; at one end may be affixed a vise, 
at the opposite end a grinder, and for 
close work one light is inadequate for 
the purpose. By following the details 
on constructing this light holder for a 
mechanics in 


one 


weave room, fixers or 
other textile plants can adapt the sug- 
gestions, with a few alterations, to their 
own needs, 

Bend a loom spindle-rod as shown, 
and thread it on one end. The bent end 
fits snugly into the bracket made from 
two heavy staples. Shape a piece of 
strap iron or a long hinge so that one 
end fits over the rod, and drill a hole 
through the lower end for the light 
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-Weld on socket wrench 


“-Socket to fit bolt-head 
on A and B let-off 
L = 
Speed wrench for spring-tension 


let-off 


cord to fit through. The socket, shade 
and light are attached later. An ad- 
justing rubber ball, placed on the cord 
to hold the light at the height desired, 
fits above the hole to prevent the light 
dropping or being held in but one 
position; adjustment for height can be 
made by pulling the cord through the 
hole in the ball. 

One can readily see that the rod can 





be swung in a wide arc to position the 
light, while the strap iron holder allows 
it to be extended over a wide area by 
sliding in or out the length of the rod. 
The lock nuts placed on the threaded 
end prevent the iron coming off. 
H.E.W. (Pennsylvania) 


Speed Wrench for 
Spring-Tension Let-Off 


The changing of tensioning springs 
on certain spring-tension let-off motions, 
for reducing or increasing warp tension, 
frequently is a tedious job when an 
ordinary wrench is used. To lessen this 
task, making the job easier and faster, 
a speed wrench can be fashioned from 
a wornout drill brace as shown in the 
illustration. 

When a brace is discarded due to a 
broken or damaged chuck, (or if de- 
sired, a cheap brace can be purchased 
for the purpose) twist the chuck loose, 
or cut the shaft off directly behind the 
chuck head. To this end weld a large- 
size socket wrench into place; the 
socket should be of the double type, 
using the smaller socket end for the 
weld. The large socket opening must 
be of proper size to fit the adjusting 
bolt-head of the let-off. This speed 
wrench makes the changing of tension- 
ing springs into a quick job—a matter 
of seconds. If such a wrench is made, 
and used for several different sections, 
the tool should be kept in a handy 
place close to the central working area, 
and after each use it should be returned 
to the same place. 


H.E.W. (Pennsylvania) 


Girls Wear Uniforms 


Knitting mill finds advantages 
outweigh disadvantages 


By ALFRED H. WESSLEN 


Industrial Engineer, Ware Knitters, Inc. 


GOOD ARGUMENTS can be presented for 
and against the wearing of uniforms 
in knitting mills and certain other types 
of textile plants. This article is in- 
tended to point out some of the principal 
facts as observed at the Ware Knitters, 
Inc., where the girls have been re- 
quired to wear uniforms for the last 
three years. 

In the first place, we were confronted 
with the problem of color and _ style. 
This was taken up by the 
management with the help of repre- 
sentatives of the girls in the mill. Cer- 
tain colors were objected to strenuously 
on the grounds that all girls do not look 


problem 


well in the same color. Also, if we 
were to permit the choice of color, we 
would lose the effect of uniforms. We 
finally chose white as the official color. 
As far as style, it was decided to allow 
the choice of certain basic styles. White 
creates an atmosphere of neatness, and 
a girl with a soiled uniform becomes 
conspicuous and selfconscious. Clean- 
liness is an important factor in the 
manufacture of knit goods and lack of 
cleanliness may be costly. 

Naturally, the question of cost was 
one of the first to be considered, both 
from the angle of original purchase 
price of the uniforms and the cost of 
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To be attractive, white uniforms must be clean; the mill and employees 
hare the cost for laundering 


laundering. After trials of different 
methods, it was decided to furnish the 
first two uniforms after a girl had 
worked at a job sufficiently long to be 
accepted as a permanent employee. In 
addition to the original two uniforms, 
the company furnishes a definite num- 
ber of replacements per year. If a girl 
wants more than the number furnished, 
she buys them herself or, if she wants 
a better grade, she is allowed to pur- 
chase her own, provided it is white and 
conforms basically in style to the stand- 
ards adopted. 

The cost of laundering is shared by 
the company. The desirable feature 
of sharing this expense is that it creates 
some responsibility as to the care the 
uniforms receive. A plan was worked 
out with a local commercial laundry to 
allow it to do this work during its 
normally slack period of the week, 
thereby effecting a slight saving in the 
cost of laundering. 

One of the noticeable desirable effects 
of wearing uniforms is that it fosters 
a harmonious feeling. The girls go out 
in groups at lunch hour and make a 
lavorable impression on the towns- 
people, as well as on tourists passing 
through town. This reflected by the 
fact that the girls are given certain 
credit privileges by storekeepers on the 
basis that the uniform shows they are 
desirable employees of Ware Knitters, 
Inc. It is quite noticeable too that new 
girls are anxious to get their uniforms. 
This last feature is one of the best 
arsuments for the uniforms. It is im- 
portant today for employers to get the 
cooperation of the new operatives. 

One of the arguments against the 
uniforms is that if they were not re- 
quired, the girls could wear out old 
dresses which they no longer care to 
Wear on other occasions. However, other 
giris state that the uniform saves dresses 
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and eliminates the natural rivalry in 
clothes that a large number cannot 
afford to indulge in. 

Another complaint is that the uniform 
is not always warm enough and, if 
sweaters or jackets are worn, it spoils 
the effect of the uniform. This is a 
complaint which we have not been able 
to solve satisfactorily. The mill is kept 
at a temperature which is comfortable 
for most of the girls. 

Uniforms, if properly chosen, will 
give the operative a freedom of move- 
ment which can be an aid to efficient 
operation. Another important factor is 
that they promote safety. This is ac- 
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complished by avoiding long sleeves and 
fancy frills which might get caught in 
the machines. 

After three years of experience, our 
conclusion at Ware Knitters, Inc., is 
that the advantages of the uniforms out- 
weigh the disadvantages, and we plan to 
continue with uniforms. 


A Few Records 


Manville Jenckes Corp., Manville, 
R. L.. recently presented the eleven em- 
ployees who have been with the com- 
pany for 50 years or more with $50 and 
with a gold emblem studded with two 
diamonds. The company has also given 
silver emblems to all with the company 
from 25 to 45 years. Actually 319, or 
10% of the payroll, have received these 
pins. The five-year groups are as fol- 
lows: 25 years, 127; 30 years, 98; 35 
years, 48; 40 years, 28; 45 years, 9. 

Goodyear-Decatur Mills, Decatur, 
Ala., won the weaving and spinning 
trophy in the fist State-wide contest 
sponsored by the Alabama Department 
of Industrial Relations in 1941. This 
mill had 920,908 man-hours exposure 
to accidents with only three lost-time 
accidents, a frequency rate of 3.26, 
compared with national average of 7.77 
and a State average of 11.60 in 1940. 
Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala., cap- 
tured the spinning safety trophy with 
three lost-time accidents during 251,343 
man-hours exposure, a frequency rate 


of 11.94. 


Spinning Room Practice 


Causes of badly wound bobbins, with 
emphasis on building mechanism 


By WILLIAM 


THIS IS THE FIFTH of a short series of 
articles on cotton mill spinning room prac- 
tice, with special emphasis on causes and 
prevention of yarn imperfections arising in 
the spinning room. The material was com- 
piled from various sources and was used 
by Mr. Stockton in employee training 
courses in several southern mills 


BOBBINS, their suitability to the frame 
and the size ring with which they are 
used, and to an equal extent the build 
of the yarn on the bobbin, play an 
important part in the quality of yarn 
produced. When ends break while a 
frame is starting, it is a good indica- 
tion that the diameter of the bobbin 
is too small for the ring. A snarled 
bobbin may be caused by the ring rail 
dwelling too long at the top of the 
traverse; a ridge on the bobbin may 





STOCKTON 


be caused by the ring rail dwelling too 
long at any point on the traverse. 
The dwell of the ring rail may be 
caused by interference of some mech- 
anism which is out of proper adjust- 
ment due, in part, to some of the fol- 
lowing causes: builder weights or 
builder racks striking the spindle rail; 
rivets of the chain riding edges of the 
flange pulley; hook or filbow on the 
builder chain striking the pulley in 
the cradle stand; cradle stand set too 
high in relation to segment arm, caus- 
ing the chain to rub on the cradle and 
causing a hollow in the side of the 
bobbin; cradle stand binding and not 
swinging freely, preventing uniform 
movement of the rocker arm. In the lat- 
ter event, ridges will be on the taper. 
If the head-end connecting rod is 
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not properly set, the hook may bind 
on the inner edge of the casting, thus 
causing a dwell of the rail. When 
weights are set too high, interference 
with connecting rods may result; this 
occurs when the ring rail is not at the 
bottom of the stroke. Balance weights 
may strike the floor or samsons, caus- 
ing a dwell of the ring rail when at 
the top of the stroke. Screw on end 
of chain at crossover or reverse cross 
shaft at the foot-end may strike the 
samson, preventing the full traverse at 
the foot end of the ring rail. 

When the screw on the end of the 
chain is not properly fitted and tight- 
ened in place on the filling drum, the 
chain may slip off the drum when 
doffing. The result, when the frame is 
started, is that the ring rail will not 
be in the proper position; then it is 
necessary to doff the spoiled set and 
start This may be avoided by 
setting the screw eye so that the chain 


over, 


leads centrally around the drum gear 
and not off the outside edge of the 
drum, 

When a blade 
loose and out of place, it may strike 
the thread board and prevent the com- 
pletion of the traverse of the ring rail 
at the top of the stroke. When ring rail 
separators are set too high, separator 
bars may strike thread board hinges, 
causing the ring rail to dwell at the 
top of the stroke. If Rhodes Chandler 


separator becomes 


separators are set too far back, it 
causes separator blades to interfere 
with thread boards; this retards the 


ring rail at the top of the stroke. 
When a frame is turning off snarled 
bobbins, the most common cause is an 
ring rail that 
hard. The most common cause of ring 
rails binding and running hard is the 
accumulation of oil and fly on the 
lifter rods. When such trouble starts, 


overbalanced runs too 


weights are often pulled farther out 
to overcome. this binding: the result 


is that the rail binds and the additional 
weight is not noticed. However, when 
this remedy is resorted to several times, 
there comes a time when the ring rail 
is pulled down with difficulty. Unneces- 
sary strain is applied to the builder 
chain and to all the builder parts, and 


this condition brings about a slow 
change of the traverse; the longer this 
period of hesitation, the more pro- 
nounced will be the difficulty with 


snarled bobbins. The remedy is to clean 
all the lifter rods and bushings and to 
adjust the balance and, if 
necessary, all the under parts should 
be cleaned. 


weights, 


Tapers that are too short result in 
snarled bobbins; it is better to have 
less yardage on the bobbins than to 
have too many of them snarled. Tapers 


that are too long result in unnecessary 


| in er, | 


loss in yardage on the bobbin; to in- 
crease yardage to a reasonable point, 
when it is warp wind, reduce the picks. 
A worn point on the heart does not 
cause a dwell at the top of the tra- 
verse and therefore is not responsible 
for a bobbin being snarled at the top; 
however, it does cause a ridge at the 
bottom of the bobbin. Uneven length 
of points of the filling heart is not a 
remedy for snarled bobbins. Such a 
heart merely throws an unevenly-spaced 
binder thread over the bottom shoul- 
der of the taper. 

With filling wind using a small ring. 
snarling may be avoided by speeding 
up the rail to create a more open wind, 
and less picks will be required. Where 
a large ring is used with a filling wind. 
the number of picks is necessarily 
small, and further to reduce the num- 
ber of picks would defeat your pur- 
pose. However, to prevent snarling it is 
advisable to slow down the rail, by the 
use of a smaller lay gear. to a point 
where more picks can be added. An- 
other method, which may be resorted 
to where a double worm gear is used 
on the vertical shaft, is to substitute 
a single worm. This permits a change 
in gear, or addition of more picks, as 
conditions justify. The point is that 
the change from a double to a single 
worm arrangement provides a greater 
range of application of gears and picks. 

\ bad set of bobbins may result 


from one of several causes: the pin 
in the pick stand fastening at the 
head end becoming loose; the adjust 
ing bolt in the swing arm for pick 
motion, and the adjustable swing top 
becoming loose; the pitman roll worn 
flat or failing to rotate uniformly; the 
heart truck stand becoming loose from 
the combination builder arm. The rem- 
edy is carefully to examine all the 
parts and be sure they are in good me- 
chanical condition and securely tight- 
ened. 

Bobbins wound too high or too low 
result from the common habit of doffing 
the rail too low, and this low position 
of the ring rail allows yarn to be wound 
on the cone of the spindle, An accumu- 
lation of yarn on the cone of the spin- 
dle prevents the doffer from placing the 
empty bobbin in its proper position on 
the spindle, and the result is that the 
yarn is wound too low on the bobbin. 
This also will cause the bobbin to rise 
on the spindle while the frame is run- 
ning. 

The proper position of the rail when 
doffing is at the place where the yarn 
will be wound on the bobbin just be- 
the bottom of the and 
the doffing latch should be set in a 
position that will lock the rail in that 
position, When the adjustment is made, 
the yarn wound around the 
spindle and it will be found that no 
more yarn accumulates there, 


low traverse: 


remove 


Job lnstructor Training 


How textile mills can 
initiated by War 


TO HELP all those who instruct workers 
on the job, the War Production Board’s 
Labor Division has initiated a job in- 
structor training program, which is al- 
ready being given to over 20,000 of 
and other 
visors in more than 900 plants, em- 


ploying in excess of 1,500,000 workers. 


overseers, foremen, super- 


The purpose of the program is to so 
train skilled 
that they in turn will be able to in- 
struct a new worker on a job quickly, 


foremen, workers, etc.. 


easily, and effectively. Below are given: 
(1) a general outline of the plan; and 
(2) a summary of the 
procedure to be followed in training 
new workers. 


recommended 


Key to the program is the Job In- 
Training 
by the Training Within Industry Branch 
of the War Production Board. Train- 
ing of overseers, foremen, or other key 


structor Service, conducted 


men selected by their employers is 


given in five 2-hr. sessions at any time 


benefit from program 
Production Board 


day or night, even on Sunday—con- 
venient to the companies and those who 
attend. The sessions are led by men 
experienced in industry who have been 
carefully trained in this work. The 
training is given without cost to em- 
ployees of all companies holding wat 
production contracts or sub-contracts. 
To get the program started, all that 
is necessary is to notify the district 
WPB’s_ Training 
Within Industry Branch. (See accom- 
panying list of district offices in textile 
centers.) A schedule supervisor will 
call at the plant promptly to meet with 
the superintendent, personnel manager, 
or other executive to complete all ar- 


representative of 


rangements for the first group—best 
results are obtained with groups of 
twelve. 


Having completed the course, the 
trainers are ready to train new work: 
ers in their own plants. In addition, ar- 


rangements made the State 


are with 


MARCH 
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JOB BREAKDOWN SHEET FOR TRAINING MAN ON NEW JOB 


PART ......-.cccceceovereocececessssecanenssssesecsserssnsenenesenenenene 


Important Steps in the Operation 


NN a satscipesieainniesitasidatiinenitiniamndibiiaiaeibimbatiion 


“Key Pointe” —knacks, hazards, “feel,"’ timing, 
special information 


Breakdown sheet for use by trainer; it is not given to the worker 


Departments of Vocational Education 
so that their services are available to 
other companies and industries. Sched- 
uling and compensation for trainers 
(for after-hour work), whether day or 
night, is handled by State Departments 
of Vocational Education. 

The program does not teach men 
how to spin or weave for example. What 
it does is to show overseers, assistant 
overseers, etc.. who know how to spin 
or weave, how to pass along that knowl- 
edge to others in the most simple, ef- 
fective, and rapid manner. It stresses 
the procedure outlined in WPI’s Labor 
Division Bulletin C-2, “How to In- 
struct a Man on the Job.” An abstract 
of that bulletin follows: 


TO INSTRUCT a man rightly takes just 
a little extra time at the moment, but 
it saves hours and days of time later 
on, and prevents a large part of the 
scrap, spoiled work and accidents. The 
following plan is simple and easy to 
follow. Furthermore, it works. Before 
instruction, there are four get-ready 
points for you to watch. You can do 
them in a few minutes. When instruct- 
ing, there are four basic steps to fol- 
low. 

|. Have a time table showing how 
much skill you want the man to have 
and how soon. Here is an easy way to 
do it. Answer to yourself this  state- 
ment: “(employee) should be able to 
(do what job) and do it (how well) 
hy (what date).” 

Better yet, put down the names of 
your men on a piece of paper. Set 
yourself some dates when you are go- 
« to try to have them able to do the 
bs they need to know. 

2. Break down the job. You know 
it there is one right way to do every 
». You know too that there are a 
iw key points in every operation that 
take or break it. If these key things 

done rightly, the whole operation is 

«ht. If any one of them is missed 
(© operation is wrong. 
lhere is an easy, quick way to’ get 

job clearly outlined in your mind. 
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Fill out a Breakdown Sheet, similar to 
the one illustrated for each of your 
operations, It only takes 3 to 5 min. 
This is for your own use. It is not to 
be given to the worker. 

3. Have everything ready—the right 
tools, equipment, and materials. When 
you touch a job in front of a worker, 
set the correct example. Don’t use the 
wrong tool. Don’t fumble. Don’t ex- 
cuse. Don’t miss a trick. When you 





FOR HELP IN TRAINING 
INSTRUCTORS 


Training Within Industry Branch, Labor 
Division, War Production Board 
Headquarters: Fourth St. & Independence 

Ave., S. W., Washington, D. C. 

District Offices in Textile Centers: 

Atlanta, Ga., Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, 225 North Ave., N. W. (Hemlock 
6890) 

Baltimore, Md., Room 3106, Baltimore Trust 
Bldg. (Plaza 7460) 

Boston, Mass., Room 1033, Park Square 
Bldg. (Hubbard 0380) 

Chicago, Ill., 2600 Civic Opera Bldg. Drive 
(Andover 3600) 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Room 840, Union Trust 
Bldg. (Cherry 3740) 

Cleveland, Ohio, 4th Floor, Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Chester-9th St. (Cherry 5975) 

Indianapolis, Ind., Room 1428, Circle 
Tower Bldg. (Market 9411) 

Los Angeles, Calif., Room 452, Roosevelt 
Bldg., 727 West Seventh St. (Trinity 2104, 
2105) 7 

Minneapolis, Minn., 326 Midland Bank 
Bldg. (Bridgeport 7591) 

Newark, N. J., Room 601, 605 Broad St. 
(Mitchell 2-1114) 

New Haven, Conn., Room 513, 152 Temple 
St. (6-5186) 

New York, N. Y., Room 2026, 11 West 
Forty-second St. (Pennsylvania 6-0486) 
Philadelphia, Pa., Room 2301, 12 South 

Twelfth St. (Walnut 6820) 

Portland, Oreg., Room 1006, Bedell Bldg. 
(Broadway 0380) 

Raleigh, N. C., Raleigh Bldg., Fayetteville 
and Hargett Sts. (2-3306) 

St. Louis, Mo., Room 603, Shell Bldg. (Cen- 
tral 4206) 
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have everything right, he is more likely 
to do the same. 

4. Have the work place properly ar- 
ranged, just as the worker is expected 
to keep it. The same thing applies 
here as above. You must set the cor- 
rect example. Put his bench, desk, 
stock pile, or wherever he is to work 
in proper order before you start to put 
over the job to him. 


THE FOUR BASIC STEPS to follow when 
instructing are as follows: 

1. Prepare the worker to receive the 
instruction, Put him at ease; remem- 
ber he can’t think straight if you make 
him embarrassed or scared. Find out 
what he already knows about this job; 
don’t tell him things he already knows; 
start in where his knowledge ends. Get 
him interested; relate his job or op- 
eration to the final product, so he 
knows his work is important. Put him 
in the right position; don’t have him 
see the job backwards or from any 
other angle than that from which he 
will work. 

2. Present the operation. Tell him, 
show him, illustrate, ask. Put it over 
in small doses; he (the same as all of 
us) can’t catch but six or eight new 
ideas at one time and really understand 
them. Make the key points clear; 
these will make or break the opera- 
tion—maybe make or break him. Be 
patient—and go slowly; get accuracy 
now—speed later. Repeat the job and 
the explanation if necessary. 

3. Try out his performance. Have 
him do the job, but watch him. Then 
have him do it again, but have him 
explain to you what he is doing and 
why; all of us find it easy to observe 
motions and not really understand what 
we are doing; you want him to under- 
stand. Have him explain the key 
points. Correct his errors, but don’t 
bawl him out or indicate that he is 
thick or dumb. Continue doing all 
this until you know he knows; he may 
have to do the job half a dozen times. 

1. Follow-up. Put him on his own; 
he has to get the feel of the job by 
doing himself. Tell him to whom he 
should go to if he needs help; make 
this definite—yourself or someone you 
designate; the wrong person might 
give him a bum steer. Check him fre- 
quently——perhaps every few minutes at 
the start to every few hours or few 
days later on; be on the look-out for 
any incorrect or unnecessary moves; 
be careful about your taking over the 
job too soon, or too often: don’t take 
it over at all if you can point out the 
helps he needs. Get him to look for 
key points as he progresses. Taper off 
his extra coaching until he is able to 
work under normal supervision. 
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~ QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Weave Room Layouts for 
Canadian Army Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 
We would appreciate it if you could let 


nave the complete weave room layout 


us 
for the following Canadian Army fabrics 
which, no doubt, are similar to those being 
woven in the mills in your country for the 
U.S. Army: 


carded 


D.47—31 in., 91x54, 12s warp 
and filling, 2.00 yd. per !b. This is a 3x\ 
twill weave anda must have full fee er 
motion 


VT.29—39 in., 75x92, 26s carded warp 
22s carded filling, 2.76 yd. per |b.: Ix2 twill 
weave: full feeler motion. 

MV.331—39 in., 89x68, 32s carded warp 
22s carded filling: 3.34 yd. per Ib.; 2x1 twill 
weave; full feeler motion. (8837) 


For fabrics, we 
following layouts: 


3 up. 1 down, 4-leaf twill. 31 in. 
91x54 12/1 warp and filling. 2.00 yd. 
per lb. Suggest trying 21.75-dent reed, 
4 ends per dent, spread on 32.7 in. 


these suggest the 


reed width. 
1 up, 2 down, 3-leaf twill. 39 in. 


75x92, 26/1 warp and 22/1 filling, 2.76 
yd. per Ib. trying 24-dent 
reed, 3 ends per dent, spread on 40.62 
in. reed width. 

2 up, 1 down, three-harness 
39 in., 89x68, 32/1 warp, 22 
3.34 yd. per lb. 
dent reed, 
40.87 in. 


Suggest 


drill. 
1 filling. 
Suggest trying 28%- 
3 ends per dent, spread 
reed width. 


Pin Holes in Taffeta 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing herewith a sample 
Sittin) ahi ashen held: ai. Aoeahe. liahi 
shows holes in the goods. We would ap 
preciate an expression of your opinion ex- 
plaining the reason for these holes, such as 

the ndition exists in the aray state or 

the finishing. (8840) 


The pin holes appearing in the black 
taffeta are caused by loose picks. The 
filling is not cut, but has a decided 
wave at the spots where the small open- 
ings are visible. One can readily see 
by the selvages when one shuttle was 
thrown out and the other one started. 
In those parts of the cloth where the 
selvage is perfect, one will find very 
few if any of these pin holes. In those 
parts where the selvage is ragged the 
pin holes are pronounced; the holes 
always follow the pick, definitely in- 
dicating defective weaving. If sand- 
paper had been used, of the type which 
was customary 


some years ago, no 


doubt most of these small filling loops 


6 ——— 


would have been cut and in this man- 
ner would have formed small floats. 
Whenever this type of defect shows 
up, the mill should immediately check 
on the following points: 

1. Shuttle tension: Must be as even 
as possible from the full quill to the 
run-down quill, and from one shuttle 
to another. 

2. Shuttle check: Shuttles should 
“slide” into the boxes and come to a 
stop with the least possible rebound, 
or better yet, without any rebound at 
all. Plain acetate filling, such as the 
sample in question contains, requires a 
soft shuttle tension preferably without 
tension rings. This is with the idea of 


minimizing overstretched yarn which 
would show up as shiners in the fin- 
ished cloth. Therefore such tensions 


are “dead”; i.e.. there is no provision 
to take up any slack in the pick should 
more material be inserted than the cloth 
width requires. Accordingly, careful ad- 
justments to insure proper operation of 
the shuttles are absolutely necessary. 

3. Quilling: 
quilling will 
picks. Improperly built cones or tapers 


Uneven tension during 


also cause these loose 


(concave or convex) will cause one or 
more spirals of yarn to slide off the 
quill, for which the shuttle-tension can- 
not compensate. Too high a wind will 
cause sloughing off. For taffetas simi- 
lar to the sample no higher than a five 
wind should be employed. This natur- 
ally reduces the amount of yarn which 
can be placed on a quill; nevertheless 
better fabric can be produced 
when a seven wind is employed. 

Other causes for loose picks are bad 
tips on quills, poor bunches, old sticky 
fur in shuttles, and knots on quills not 
placed on outside of package. 


than 


Sizing Worsted Filling 


Technical Editor: 


Please 


advise the method used and a 
practical formula for sizing 2-ply worsted 
yarns to be used as filling. (8841 ) 


Yarns for filling must be prepared 
for the slashing machines just as warp 
yarns are, After slashing, they must 
be rewound. Pliability is necessary, 
hence a size bath must be prepared 
which is suitable. Many sizing prepara- 
tions are on the market, and the manu- 
facturers will supply the necessary 
advice and information regarding the 
application of their preparations. 

In one mill the following formula 
was used: 100 gal. water, 8 lb. wool 
size (the mill’s own formula), 88 Ib. 


prime potato starch, and 3 lb. high 
grade fat. 

This was used on warp yarns and it 
is suggested that the wool size may be 
omitted for good ply yarns. The amount 
of fat could be slightly increased and 
the starch content reduced to 80 lb. 
if the size produces brittle or stiff yarn. 


Streaks in Satin 
Technical Editor: 


| am sending you a piece of satin 
and will appreciate it if you will give me 


cloth 


your opinion as to what causes the slight 
streaks that are marked on the face of the 
fabric. 8835) 

* 


There are several possibilities which 
might cause the discolored warp ends. 
A mixture in code numbers is most 
probable. Yarn from one code should 
never be mixed 


with yarn from an- 
other. Yarn manufacturers as a rule 
inform their customers of any code 


changes, since such changes may easily 
represent a change in the dye index of 
the yarn. 

In other words, it can be mixed in 
two ways: (a) mixed cones or spools 
in warping; (b) wrong piecing ends 
in slashing. When there are lost ends 
due to careless warping, slasher tenders 
sometimes run in extra ends. They 
may have been told that the yarn is 
100/40, 3 turns Z-twist, bright viscose, 
but not informed of a new lot number 
or a change in code. 

Analysis of three warp ends from this 
fabric shows varying filament counts; 
namely, 26, 30, and 31. Also, the fila- 
ments in the 26-fil. yarn are very irreg- 
ular in size, some of them being twice 
the size of others. This would 
definitely to indicate that the streaks 
are due to yarn mixture. 


seem 


Reeds and heddles might also cause 
this trouble, and should be checked for 
possible damage. Tensions in warping 
should be gone over to make sure no 
ends are too tight or too loose. Ringers 
on the warp beam, due to careless weav- 
ing. can affect the tension of the end. 
And, as is well known, irregularly 
tensioned ends will reflect light dif- 
ferently. 

Elongation and breakage tests did 
not reveal any variations; neither did 
microscopic examinations show any 
damaged filaments. We are therefore of 
the opinion that mixed code numbers 
are most likely the cause of the dis- 
colored ends, but nevertheless recom- 
mend that you make a careful check 
up of all the other possibilities. 
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LOOM HARNESSES, which so manipu- 
late the warp threads that they are 
placed over and under the filling in 
conformity with a predetermined draft, 
are a very important factor in success- 
ful weaving. They were originally 
made from strong cotton twine, but in 
recent years there has been a tendency 
to replace the twine harnesses with 
harnesses made exclusively of steel. At 
present time, probably not more than 
10% of the harnesses are made of cot- 
ton twine. 

There are several types of harnesses 
on the market today. These types in- 
clude varnished cotton twine harnesses, 
braided linen twine harnesses, cotton 
twine harness with mail eyes, twin 
wire heddles, twin wire heddles with 
inserted steel eyes, flat steel heddles. 

Of these, the twin wire and the flat 
steel heddles are by far the most uni- 
versally used. Ordinary twin wire hed- 
dles, formed by twisting the wire to- 
gether above and below the center eye, 
have the disadvantage of breaking 
apart below the eye and developing a 
crack between the two wires in which 
knots and protrusions on the warp 
threads frequently catch. However, for 
low and medium sley, a new type of 
twin wire heddle has proved to be very 
practical, In these heddles there is no 
twist in the wires at the center eye. 
The twin wires simply separate to en- 
close a center steel eye. This presents 
a smooth heddle to the adjacent warp 
threads and reduces to a minimum the 
chafing effect of the heddles. These 





rig. Cl. Flat steel heddles used in 
otton weaving 
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COTTON SECTION—Part II, Chapter I—Loom Harnesses 


By IVAR MOBERG 


heddles are strong and durable, but 
are not suitable for high sley. 

The most commonly used heddles 
are the flat steel type. These can be 
used for both low and high sleys, and 
chafing effect of the heddles is almost 
nil. They may be had in various 
lengths and weights to suit any par- 
ticular weaving condition, and may also 
be had in cadmium- or nickel-plated 
finish to resist rust during storage. 

Fig. Cl shows two types of flat 
steel heddles used in cotton weaving. 
It will be noticed that the upper hed- 
dle rod slot is bent into a figure-8 
shape. The object of this bending is 
to keep the heddles at right angles to 
the heddle rods, thus insuring their 
free play on the rods. Just below the 
heddle rod slot every alternate heddle 
has an S-crimp in the wire which acts 
as a spacer for the heddles on high 
sley fabrics. 

Fig. C2 shows the duplex flat steel 
heddle suitable for any high  sley 
fabric. Such heddles make it possible 
to eliminate a repeat set of harnesses, 
sometimes required for high sley. 

In using flat steel heddles the selec- 
tion of suitable heddle frames is of 
great importance. The wooden mem- 
bers of the frame should be made of 
stiff, seasoned wood so that they will 
not bow or warp. Fig. C3 shows a 
modern type of harness frame used in 
cotton weaving. This frame can _ be 
had either with single iron ends as 
shown, or with double iron ends for 
heavier or wider classes of goods. The 
wooden members of the frame should 
not be, in the writer’s opinion, less than 
2% in. in height. With: less height 
they have a tendency to bow under the 
strain, especially if spring tops or di- 


. 





Side view 


Fig. C2. Duplex steel neddles for 
high sleys 


rect under-springs are used in the weav- 
ing. Bowing of the wooden members is 
detrimental to good weaving with flat 
steel heddles, as it prevents the neces- 
sary play of the heddles on the rods. 

It is absolutely essential that there 
be 1/16 to 18 in. play between the lim- 
its of the heddle rod slots and the 
heddle rods during the weaving. 
Otherwise, the flat steel heddles have 
a peculiar habit of taking the long- 
est way between two given points, 
resulting in diagonal locking on the 
heddle rods. In addition to increased 
warp breakage, this condition also 
causes excessive breakage of the 
heddles themselves. Of course, these 
disadvantages could also be overcome 
easily by the use of center braces to 
hold the frame together, but center 
braces are very troublesome and should 
be avoided as long as possible. On 
wide harnesses they are necessary evils 


p--Wooden member 
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Illustrations courtesy Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Fig. C3. Modern type harness frame 
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but on narrow and medium-wide har- 
nesses it is much more practical to 
increase the height of the wooden mem- 
bers of the frame to prevent bowing. 
The main trouble with using center 
braces is that they cause marks in the 
cloth, similar to reed marks. 
It will be that the heddle 


noticed 


frame shown in Fig. C3 is equipped 
with the new type of heddle rod lock 
hooks. These are a great improvement 
over the old heddle rod hooks of bent 
wire which allowed the heddle rods to 
slide up and down in the hook, wearing 
themselves out as well as wearing out 


the hooks. lock hooks hold 


The new 





the heddle rod securely so that there 
is no friction between rod and hook. 
The new lock hooks also permit easy 
removal of rods from hooks, in contrast 
to the extremely laborious job of re- 
moving heddle rods from the old wire 
hooks, especially when the harnesses 
were in the loom and under tension. 


RAYON & SILK SECTION—Chap. VI—Picking and Sweep-Stick Adjustments 


ONE OF THE EASIEST WAYS of cutting 
costs in the weave room is to purchase 
the best picking sticks available. Some 
few millmen reverse this idea, and save 
a few cents when purchasing sticks, 
unaware that they are losing dollars by 
saving pennies. A first-grade, top-qual- 
ity stick will outlast cheap 
sticks; in fact. a good stick should last 
at least a year, providing shuttle boxes 


several 


do not jam, causing the stick to break. 
Another suggestion: when a good pick- 
ing-stick pattern has been found, one 
which decreases loom and replacement 


trouble, stick to that pattern! When 
reordering sticks, always purchase 


from the same manufacturer, specify- 
ing that reorders be filled with sticks 
of the same pattern. Obviously, sub- 
stantial savings in loom stoppage and 
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By H. E. WENRICH 


loomfixers’ time will result if the same 
pattern stick is used year after year. 

If a picking stick is too thick through 
at top or bottom, its inability to func- 
tion properly with the movements of 
the sweep stick will prevent the shut- 
tle from entering the box as it should, 
as well as the shuttle from 
being driven across the raceplate with 
required speed and force. The stick 


prevent 


planed down, where 
free and easy 
movement, but it is likely still to fail 
to work satisfactorily, often requiring 


can of course be 


necessary, to give it 


excessive picking power. 

In order to secure maximum service 
from a picking stick, the sweep should 
be from 8 to 11 in. long, according to 
the type of loom. Fig. RS34 illustrates 


_the picking stick on a plain-side lay 


end. When in posi- 
tion for the pick, 
the stick rests at 
point J. Point 2 
approxi- 
mately a 9-in. 
Point 3 
gives the position 
of the stick strik- 
ing against the 
bumper strap, by 
which the © stick 
has been retarded. 
After completing 
this movement, the 
stick flies back in- 
to the first position 
to be checked by 
the check strap, 
and is again ready 


gives 


sweep. 


— Picker stick 


for receiving the 
shuttle. 
quence applies to 
pick - and - 
motions or 


--Fxtra stick Thi 
lis) Se- 


either 
pick 
those requiring 
two picks from the 
same shuttle. 


\ short 


sweep 


Fig. RS34. Pick 
ing stick and 


connections, on 
plain - side lay 
end 


causes less loom vibration, making 
for a smooth-running loom. If the sweep 
is too long, when going from point J to 
point 3, the stick will bind against the 
bumper strap and is likely to break the 
strap and/or the hold-up screws, and 
eventually break the stick itself. Occa- 
sionally, splinters will fly off a stick 
that has too great a sweep, and into the 
shed, where they are woven into the 
cloth. 

When the sticks become splintered, 
inspect the sweep to make sure it is 
adjusted as nearly as possible to move 
from point 7] to point 2 when the lay is 
turned over by hand. 

As shown in the illustration, an ex- 
tra stick, approximately 1x1 in. in 
size, can be utilized to give extra wear 
to picking sticks on wide looms. At the 
top, it is fastened to the top of the 
picker stick by means of a strap, and 
at the bottom by means of the rocker- 
iron bolt. Used on looms of 60 in. or 
more reed space, it obviates placing 
holes in the picking-stick proper. 

The bottom end of the stick is slipped 
through the rocker iron with the picker- 
stick shoe in position. After this, the 
bolt is put through in position, and the 
strap cap placed on before tightening 
the nuts. Always use two nuts on this 
bolt; one serves as a lock nut, prevent- 
ing bolts. bolts 
cause center loops. rough cloth, edge 
loops, and shuttle marks. 

There are several methods of apply- 


loosening of Loose 


ing more pick on this type of connec- 
tion. One is to use the setscrew and 
locknut on the rocker iron, but this is 
not always When the 
rocker-iron loose, or 


satisfactory. 
bolt 
through long wear, the adjusting  set- 
screw is likely to wear a hole through 
the picker-stick shoe. If pick is de- 
sired at this point of adjustment, a 
small piece of leather can be placed 
between the stick and shoe. This will 
have the same action as the adjusting 
but will avoid the bad fea- 
tures just described. When a_ picker 
stick fails to go back to point J as 
it should, a piece of leather placed as 
described will often remedy the trou- 
ble and permit the same picker stick 
to provide added service. 


works 


setscrew, 
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FIXING HOSIERY MACHINES 





FULL-FASHIONED MACHINES—Chapter XIII (continued). Friction Boxes 


THE ALTERNATING 3-CARRIER FRICTION 
BOX must have its operating mechan- 
ism so adjusted that the plunger will 
seat fair in the notched dial for each 
change of carriers. The adjustment for 
obtained by lengthening the 
link which operates the ratchet pawl 


wear is 


at the back of ratchet gear 3 (Fig. 
F32). The moving members of the 


alternating friction box must be care- 
fully lubricated so as to prevent the 
machine oil from getting onto the fric- 
tion rods. The amount of friction on 
the disk at the left hand end of the 
keyed camshaft 2 ought not to be ex- 
cessive, yet must be enough to prevent 
the camshaft from turning too far. In 
order to avoid any interference with the 
movement of the friction box levers 4 
and 5, the forks on the three carrier 
rods must be kept so they will be ex- 
actly opposite at the end of each Coul- 
ier stroke, and their position checked 
when adjusting the carrier rod_ stops. 


Chapter XIV 
Thread Tension Devices 


THE THREAD TENSION must be 
stant to prevent uneven loop lengths in 
the fabric and looseness at the sel- 
but not heavy enough to stretch 
the yarn or thread. The slightest pull 
when loops are passing from the nibs 
of the sinkers and dividers to the knock- 
over beds will shorten the selvage 
stitches and often will cause a cut at 
or near the selvage. Badly worn or 
dirty felts will cause an uneven thread 
tension. Moistening troughs should be 
washed clean at least once a month. 
\t the same time the felts should be 
washed to prevent them from harden- 
ing or becoming sticky, as felts, in that 
condition will apply an uneven amount 
‘isture to the thread. After clean- 
ing. the troughs should be filled with 
new solution or emulsion. Where glass 
tube. or rods are used in the troughs 
lor ‘noistening silk, they need to be 
adjusted so the thread will be properly 


con- 


Vages; 


con‘itioned and tensioned. Spraying 
oft) machines by the moistening fluid 
can ye prevented by fastening strips of 


felt» the front edge of the moistening 
trou hs with wire clips. Slits may be 


cut. the edge of the felt strips with a 
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razor blade to aid in wiping off the 
excess fluid. 

It is advisable to knit all kinds of 
rayon, cotton splicing, ingrain or boiled- 
off silk, hygroscopic silk (known also 
as direct knitting or dry package silk) 
or other dry yarns with the use of light 





Fig. F33. Correct setting of snapper 
cams 





tension disks. Although the disks must 
be kept clean so they will not be held 
open by an accumulation of lint, they 
are more easily cleaned and provide a 
more uniform tension than the felts 
formerly used. They may be easily 
weighted with washers of uniform size 
for lively yarns or threads. 

The falling rings of the ring-tension 
device must be threaded so the upper 
side of the rings will be in front of the 
When 
are threaded from the other side, the 
yarn will cause the rings to bear 
against the back -of the vertical wires 
so they will not rise and fall freely. 
These rings must be free in their move- 
ment; otherwise uneven stitches and 
fabric will result. These 
rings and holders should be kept clean, 
and wiping with a cloth saturated with 
gasoline quickly removes gum and lint. 
The rings should be carefully examined 
periodically and 
through replaced. 


ring holder wires. these rings 


shortened 


those partly cut 


THE SNAPPERS should be 
on the reds so all their springs contact 


securely set 


the rod which opens them at the same 
time. The snapper springs ought to 
bear just barely enough on the thread 
or yarn so the falling ring will be sup- 


ported. 


In testing the snapper-spring 


a 


3 
 . 
We: 
Pl od 


a 


Tertile Machine Works 


Fig. F32. Adjustment of alternating 3-carrier friction box 
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pressure, hold the yarn back of the fall- 
ing ring; pull on the yarn below the 
snapper and raise the falling ring; and 
then release the yarn below the snap- 
per. With less snapper-spring pressure, 
loose loops will be formed on the sel- 
with more than needed, 
the selvage loops will be too tight. 
When water moistening 
trough, the cast-iron snappers should 
be wiped frequently with an oily cloth 
to prevent rust pits from forming in 
the path of the yarn. Unless the rods 
which separate the, wet strands are 


vage; pressure 


is used in the 


stainless steel, they also 
wiped with an oily cloth. 
Bad selvages are often 
snapper cams which are set incorrectly. 
In the January, 1934, issue of the 
Reading Record, it is stated: “In order 
to correct this condition a careful check 
should be made of all snappers to see 
that they are set even. The snappers 
should be set in the following manner: 
Turn the camshaft until the needle bar 
is in its lowest position; that is, with 
the needles all the way down; then set 
the snapper operating roller on the 


caused by 


should be 


snapper cam in the position shown in 
Fig. 33, with the snapper spring open 
several thousandths of an inch. This 
setting will allow the snapper to raise 
the yarn along with the needles as they 
are brought to their highest position 
and thus prevent a loose end and a con- 
sequent bad selvage.” Since July, 1935, 
the snapper cams on all Reading ma- 
chines have been provided with a set- 
ting mark for facilitating such setting. 
The solid hook gage No. 5904, fur- 
nished with all machines, is to be used 
for this purpose. 


CIRCULAR MACHINES — Chapter XV. St. Pierre Rubber Lay-In 
By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


THE ST. PIERRE METHOD of 
ating a rubber yarn in knitted fabrics 
differs from the Davis method in that 
instead of laying in the rubber it 
knits it in with very little tension; but 
it is similar to the Davis device in that 
it will produce rib-like effects on plain 
knitting; i.e., fabric knit on only 
set of needles. The St. Pierre method, 
which is controlled by Hemphill Co.. 
effects a neat rib-like top with a better 
Jeg than a true rib top. 


incorpor- 


one 


grip on the 
It can be applied to any 
Banner knitting machine which pro- 
duces a complete sock, no transferring 
of the top being 

The rubber is fed to every alternate 


model of 


necessary. 


needle by a feed guide mounted on the 
regular yarn 


is positioned 


latch guard opposite the 
fingers. This feed guide 
vertically and feeds the rubber between 
Just before the 
feed, see 


latch guard and needles. 


needles reach the rubber 


Fig. C34. alternate needles are ele- 
vated from line A, as indicated at B, 


to receive the rubber yarn. R. The 
other needles pass below the feed guide 
and do not rubber. Im- 
mediately after passing the feed guide, 
all needles are lowered along path 

From this point the needles follow the 


receive the 


path indicated by the dash-dot line 
until they reach incline D, where cer- 
tain needles are elevated to receive the 
wrap yarns, WV; they pass 
along the horizontal line until they 
reach incline E, where they are again 
elevated preparatory to receiving the 
regular knitting yarn, K, from the reg- 
ular yarn feed. This elevation of se- 
lected needles is accomplished, of 
course, by jacks and cams not shown 


otherwise 


in the diagram. 
Fig. C35 shows the relation of rub- 
ber and regular yarn _interknitting. 


The unshaded lines, marked A, repre- 
sent regular knitting yarn; the shaded 
lines, marked B, represent rubber yarn. 
It will be seen that the regular yarn 


SS ee 





Fig. C34. Diagram of St. Pierre rubber lay-in 


appears in every wale, and the rubber 
appears in every other wale. Since 
the rubber yarn contracts more than 
the regular yarn, it pushes the latter 
to the front, causing every alternate 
wale to protrude outward, presenting 
a rib-like appearance. Just as with the 
Davis attachment, the rubber is pre- 
vented from pulling out, and the fabric 
from raveling at the top edge, by start- 
ing the top with a tuck-stitch course. 





Fig. C35. Fabric knit with St. Pierre 


attachment; shaded yarn is rubber 


Because the feed guide of this de- 
vice is inserted between the yarn guard 
and the needles, it is unlikely that it 
will be set to feed the rubber incor- 
rectly. Barring excessive wear on jack 
cams and lost motion in the connecting 
mechanism, this device will give little 
trouble. In one or two instances, how- 
ever, the writer has known of feed 
guides causing excessive wear on needle 
hooks by being set close enough to 
rub them as the elevated needles passed. 
Therefore, fixers must be sure that 
needles and guides do not touch. And 
what has been said about keeping 
slipping blades sharp on the Davis at- 
tachment applies also to the St. Pierre 
attachment. 

As moisture is the life of rubber, it 
is important that elastic yarns be run 
in rather high relative humidity. If the 
room temperature is hot, and the hu- 
midity is below 75%, rubber yarns, 
particularly when covered with cotton 
yarns, will have a tendency to kink 
and cause knitting difficulties. Accord: 
ingly, if the room is not  air-condi- 
tioned, it is advisable to provide 4 
small humidor on the yarn stand to 
house the yarn package and supply 
the rubber with moisture. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL-BAG 


From England 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Editor, TexTILE Wor.p: 

Now that you are in this terrible war 
with us the punch that you put into 
your article “We’re Now in a Last- 
Ditch War” which appeared in the 
November, 1941, issue of the TEXTILE 
WortD has an added significance. I 
read that article with a great deal of 
interest and a great deal of pleasure, 
and I admire the way you tackled the 
job and told everybody straight what 
they are up against. I sincerely hope 
that it will have an effect. The Ameri- 
cans and the British in matters of this 
kind are, in my opinion, very much 
akin; they are a little slow in moving 
because they believe in peace; they 
are not aggressive and it takes a long 
time to rouse them but when they do 
get roused, then God help the other 
fellow. 

I feel sure that the Allied forces now 
ranged against the Axis will triumph 
and I believe, although not in any fool- 
ish optimistic way, that the end is 
nearer than most people think. The 
dirty trick that the Japanese played is 
only a replica of the dirty trick that 
Hitler has been playing all along. The 
way he attacked Poland, and the way 
he attacked Russia after signing a 
friendly pact with them shows what 
his word is worth, and it is the same 
with the Japanese. Anyhow we have 
now got a show-down and I feel certain 
we shall roll along to victory. 

[ don’t minimize the trouble ahead 
of us; I feel we are in for a bad time, 
but, along with good old bulldog 
Churchill, I am confident of the result. 


FRANK NASMITH 


Universal Winding Co. 


‘ 


“Washington in War Time’ 
Editor, Text1LE Wor.p: 


| have just read your article, ““Wash- 
ington in War Time” and I think this is 
just a masterpiece. It is certainly full 
! interest and humor, and of course is 

nderfully descriptive of what you run 
uj) against in Washington. During war 
times Washington should be the finest 
o1canized government and city in the 
world. We certainly ought to have men 
in the departments who will see to it 
that the men in the service get every- 
thing that is necessary and get it quick, 


= 
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so that we can win this war and get 
back to a peace basis just as soon as 
possible. 

Things have not looked so good lately 
in any part of the world, and of course 
we realize that Japan got an awful 
jump on us just the same as Germany 
did. Japan coming into the war at this 
time will no doubt prolong the war until 
we get enough equipment and men to 
check this drive that is going on at the 
present time. 

I hope that, in your visits to Wash- 
ington from time to time, you will give 
us your opinion as to how things are 
going, and emphasize the economies 
that could be made so as to devote 
everything to winning this war. | am 
sure that our various manufacturers 
who have been visiting Washington and 
have come back with their reports, will 
certainly enjoy your description of 
“Washington in War Time.” 

R. W. Boys, 


President, Green River Mills, Inc. 


Textile War Manual 


HospokeN, N. J. 


Editor, TextiLe Wor.p: 

I think your “Textile War Manual” 
in your February issue is the best com- 
pilation of information which the aver- 
age business man needs regarding Gov- 
ernment procedure that I have seen. 
You have certainly collected the most 
necessary information and epitomized 
it into very compact form. I have made 
sure that every manager and depart- 
ment head of our company has a copy 
for his ready reference. 

The second impression I get from the 
February issue is your very excellent 
brief editorial on “Washington in War- 
time.” I especially enjoyed the latter 
part of it and must confess that I did 
not know you had such a rich amount 
of humor in your make-up. 


D. E. Doury, 
President, United States Testing Co.. 
Inc. 


* * * 
New York, N. Y. 

Editor, TextiLte Wortp: 
After looking over the February issue 
of TextiLeE Wortp, I must tell you that 
I think you and your associates did a 


splendid job in compiling the “Textile 
War Manual.” You have gotten to- 





gether a wealth of extremely interesting 
and valuable material which the textile 
industries should use advantageously. 
Epwarp T. PicKArD, 
Executive Secretary, Textile Research 
Institute, Inc. 


* * * 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Editor, TexTiLE Wor.pb: 

I have just received my copy of the 
February TextitE Wortp and I wish 
to congratulate you on the fine section 
devoted to “Textile War Manual.” 

So that I may have together a com- 
plete reference work, I will appreciate 
it if you will forward to me reprints 
of the series “Fabrics For Military 
Use.” L. R. Jones, 


Product Control Department, 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Ine. 


* * * 


New York, N. Y. 


Editor, Textite Worip: 

We wish to express our appreciation 
to you for the 25 reprints of the “*Tex- 
tile War Manual” which you sent us 
together with your letter of Feb. 24. 

We feel that your “Textile War 
Manual” is one of the most compre- 
hensive and helpful guides we have 
seen on the activity of textiles in the 
defense field. 

We are routing the reprints to those 
of our executives and personnel who 
are following this general subject in 
our various departments of production, 
sales, and technical development. 

The Textite Wortp is to be con- 
gratulated on a thoroughly constructive 
contribution to the war effort. 


Wm. N. CHACE, 


Fibro Sales Division, 
American Viscose Corp. 


* * * 


Hype Park, Boston, Mass. 


Editor, Textite Wor.p: 

We are now in receipt of the Febru- 
ary, 1942, issue of Textit—E Wortp and 
believe that the above annual is by far 
the finest issue of any trade publica- 
tion that has yet appeared. 

It is most complete with all essential 
facts for the textile industry, their part 
in the war effort, and information that 
all having to do with that industry may 
expect. H. R. Sewe t, 

Vice-president, 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Ine, 
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Rayon Weavers Hold Annual 
Meeting and Later Vote to Dissolve 


National Rayon Weavers Association held its annual meet- 
ing at the Harvard Club, New York, Feb. 14, and reelected 
all officers. They are: Allan Barrows, Gosnold Mills, chair- 
man of the board; Charles Whitney Dall, president, secretary 
and treasurer; R. E,. Henry, Dunean Mills, first vice- 
president, and Seabury Stanton, Hathaway Mfg. Co., second 
vice-president. On Mar. 10, at a special meeting, the mem- 
bership voted to dissolve the association. 

In his annual address, Mr. Dall stressed the shortages of 
materials which members faced. “Little or no additional 
rayon yarn production is expected,” he said, “while a decrease 
in the amount of acetate available for weaving is anticipated, 
owing to more of the finer deniers being made. The supply 
of pigment yarn will be short as it becomes more difficult to 
secure titanium.” 

Allocation of substantial quantities of rayon yarn to indus- 
tries, he said, “which hitherto have used other fibers, who 
have not borne the burden of experiment through uncer- 
tain years, and who are expected to discard the use of rayon 
yarn as soon as circumstances permit them to secure supplies 
of other fibers.” has cut deeply into supplies available to 
weavers. 

Mr. Dall predicted that there would be an increase in the 
control of industry by Government as the entire economy was 
geared to the war effort. 


ACMA Meets in Atlanta May 1-2 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Association will hold 
its annual convention at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. Atlanta, 
Friday and Saturday, May 1 and 2. The board of govern- 
ment meeting will be held on Thursday evening. Apr. 30. 
The theme of the meeting will be “All Out for Victory.” 

Golf tournament and other 
business will prevail. 


out; 
There will be both a morning session 


organized sports are 
and an afternoon session on Friday, followed by the banquet 
will be held in the Al Doonan hall of the Atlanta 
Athletic Club. The banquet will be preceded by a reception 
by the Atlanta ‘Clearing House Association to the members 
and Saturday 


which 


guests. On morning there will be two 


important addresses, followed by the business session. 


Knitting Show Cancelled 


Add casualties of the war: The Knitting Arts Exhibition 
which had been scheduled to be held in the Auditorium at 
Atlantic City. WS. April 27 to 30. has been cancelled. The 
unexpected entrance of the United States in the war and the 
resulting actions taken by the Government to apply all pos- 
sible productive capacity to war work and to divert all 
needed materials to Army and Navy requirements created a 
situation which made it dificult, and in many cases impos- 
sible, for exhibitors to participate in the exhibition, as all of 
their resources of staff as well as equipment have been 
applied to war work. The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers will be held in New 
York early in May. 


It is expected that when normal times are established the 


12 nro 





exhibition will resume and will continue the record of serv- 
ice which it has performed for so many years past. 


Only One Opposes “Textile” 
Wage Minimum 


A public hearing by Wage-Hour Administration on the 
40¢ minimum wage recommendation of the “textile” industry 
was held at Washington Feb. 20. and only one witness 
appeared in opposition. The industry has been under a 37}¢ 
wage minimum since June 30, 1941. The textile industry, 
as defined for Wage-Hour Administration, includes cotton, 
rayon, silk, and some further processing. The hearing was 
presided over by Maj. Robert N. Campbell. Next step was 
to be a y Administrator Thomas W. Holland, 
who is empowered by law to issue an order in accordance 
with the committees recommendation, 


decision by 


Knitters on Government Work 
Must Pay Higher Wage 


Public Contracts, Labor Department. has 
issued a determination that the minimum wage for employees 
of knitted and underwear and commercial 
knitting industry, engaged on contracts with the Government 
shall be 40¢ per hour or $16.00 per week of 40 hours, effective 
March 3, 1942. The previous minimum was 32.5¢ in the 
South and 35¢ in the North. 


Division of 


men’s woven 


Fashion Group Hears Stanley Marcus 


The first “official” message from Washington to the 
women's garment trades was given by Stanley Marcus, 


apparel consultant for the War Production Board, at the 


A NEW EVENING 
GOWN, with wide skirt 
is made of checked 
Koda taffeta. The fat 
ric sponsors are Eict 
mann & Hecht, and the 
fabric is made fr 

Eastman acetate ray 

The full-skirt vogue ha 
gained added import 
ance this season as 

result of the interest 

South American style 
The bodice 


lace. 


is made 
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CALLAWAY MILLS TOWEL SALON—View of 
rrow’ instead at Miami Beach, Fla., to distribute Callaway 
els and bathroom accessories, and to act as a retail laboratory. 


k is arranged in groups by color, as a result of the discovery 


sfter quality color has the stronaest intluence with the on- 


oOuyer,. 





regular monthly luncheon of the Fashion Group on Feb. 17, 
at Hotel Astor in New York. Mr. Marcus forewarned of the 
scarcities to be expected and emphasized the need for 
ingenious use of the materials to be available. He also 
pointed out the need for cutting out obsolescence and 
extravagance in both production and promotion of civilian 
fashions. The whole industry—from raw fiber through 
retail distribution—can expect, Mr. Marcus said, to be taxed 
to the limits of their abilities to produce and to invent new 
ways to satisfy civilian demands. 


Dinner for Gen. McCain and Staff 


Brig. Gen. W. A. McCain, commanding officer of the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot, and members of his staff were 
entertained at a dinner at the Wool Club, New York, on Feb. 
l6. The dinner, attended by about 300, was sponsored by the 
Textile Square Club and was held with the idea of allowing 
members of the textile and garment industries to meet the 
important procurement officers. Harry Riemer, president of 
the Textile Square Club, presided and introduced Gen. 
McCain, members of his staff, and many visitors from out- 
side the New York area. In his address, Gen. McCain out- 
lined-the duties of the Quartermaster Department and praised 
the textile and garment industries for the cooperation which 
he had received. 


Committee D-13 Meets in Providence 


(he regular spring meeting of Committee D-13 of the 
\merican Association for Testing Materials was held March 
1] to 13, in Providence. At the papers session, Werner Von 
Bergen, of Forstmann Woolen Co., and Fred Noechel, of 
Botany Worsted Mills, presented a paper, “Application of 
\.5.T.M. Methods for the Manufacture and Control of 
Freneh-Spun Yarn.” A more detailed report of the meeting 
Will appear in our next issue. 


WPB Order Affects Printed Patterns 


‘'rint cloth manufacturers, printers, and converters were 
advised on Feb. 23 of a forthcoming WPB order that will 
require a reduction in the number of patterns and strength of 
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“Holds Humidity 
Right on the Nose” 


FOR FIBERGLAS PRODUCTION! 















































Winding is only one step in Fiberglas 
production that is aided by Amco 
Humidification. Note Amco Atomizer 
(top right). 


| filament is so fine that 98 miles of it are spun 
from a single 34” glass marble — so fine that static elee- 
tricity would play havoe in handling it! 

To eliminate static and insure correct sizing on such 
gossamer-strands, the new Ashton, R. 1. Plant of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation must closely maintain a 
relative humidity of 65%. After 6 months operation, 24 
hours a day, they report “Ameo Humidification holds this 
humidity right on the nose !” 

Ameo Humidification is completely automatic. Amco 
Self-Cleaning Atomizers deliver finely atomized spray 
in correctly regulated quantity, without drip or feather- 
ing down. 

Why not learn exactly how these accurate humidifying 
systems can improve your wartime production? Let 
Amco Engineers survey your plant, and report. American 
Moistening Company, Providence, R. I... . Atlanta... 
Boston ... Charlotte. 
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Water may be certified as pure for drinking 
purposes and yet contain certain impurities 
which would make it unsatisfactory for boiler 
use. Likewise, properly conditioned feed water 
would not necessarily be fit for manufacturing 
processes. 


It has been Graver's job for more than 30 years 
to know the purification requirements of hun- 
dreds of industries—and to design and manu- 
facture the equipment which would so con- 
dition raw water as to provide the proper 
results efficiently and economically. 


Graver Engineers are exceptionally well qual- 
ified to make a complete analysis of your 
water conditioning problems and submit un- 
biased recommendations—and you are invited 
to consult with them without obligation. 


Ask For These Graver Bulletins. 


Bulletin 301. Pictures and describes Graver Pressure Fil- 
ters. Explains general construction and contains specifica- 
tion tables for both horizontal and vertical types. 


Bulletin 303. Fully describes the Graver Hot Process 
Water Softener. Also contains detail drawings of two 
types of equipment plus other interesting information. 


Bulletin 307. Covers Graver Zeolite Water Softeners as 
well as six types of Graver Zeolites. Contains a series of 
six interesting flow diagrams covering softening of water 
with Graver Zeolites. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT - 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS + 
X-RAYING + 


FILTRATION SYSTEMS 
VAPOR CONSERVATION SYSTEMS 
WELDED CONSTRUCTION + STRESS RELIEVING 
FABRICATED STEEL AND NON-CORROSIVE PLATE 
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EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
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pattern colors. According to the notice, the number of 
patterns for print cloth will be cut in half, designs must be 
made with not over 50% peg coverage when used on white 
grounds or commercial tint ground; blotch patterns should 
have a peg coverage of not over 40%; and blotches should 
not be deeper than Class 2 on vat or pigment dyes or Class 
3 on all other dyes. 


To Curtail Civilian Use of Dyes 


Curtailment in use of dyes in textiles for civilian use is 
necessary to meet the requirements of the military program, 
according to a statement by R. R. Guthrie, of the WPB, at 
a meeting of the Cotton and Rayon Finishers’ Industry 
Advisory Committee, held last month in Washington. Plans 
under consideration involve the limitation of dark shades and 
possible abandonment of vat dyed brown and tan shades. 


American Woolen Nets Nearly $7,000,000 


Net profit of $6,943,886 is reported for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1941, by American Woolen Co. This figure was 
reached after providing for Federal income and excess profit 
taxes and setting up a special contingency reserve of $2,- 
000,000. The figure compares with a net profit of $3,154,464, 


in 1940. Net sales for 1941 were $145,749,428 as compared 
with $76,560,111 in 1940. Billings to the United States 


Government in 1941 amounted to $72,337,590 out of the net 
sales, compared with $22,231,406 in 1940. The provision 
for Federal income and excess profit taxes out of 1941 earn- 
ings amounted to $12,200,000. 


Start Drive for Another Wage Boost 


From various quarters of the country came reports in the 
latter part of February that the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America was initiating a drive for a wage raise. Specifically 
10¢ per hour has been set as the goal. A meeting to organize 
the drive in the South was held at Charlotte, N. C. on Feb. 
22. Similar demands had been made in Fall River, Mass., 
Lewiston, Maine, Salem, Mass., and other northern centers a 
week earlier. 
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NEW HOUSE BUILDING METHOD—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
has devised a method for quick erection of small, substantial 
housing, well-adapted ¢ The method involves 
i onsiderable fabric for a large hemispherical 


war emeraency work. 


na utiay tor 


| wid n. This is inflated with mpressed air and when fully dis- 
nded wi essure of |'/> Ib. per sq. in., it is covered to the 
depth of two or three inches with concrete from a spray gun. W hen 
¢ dry, the balloon deflated and removed from the 

unit, and an ig type dwe 


nq has been made. In the backgroun 
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What makes @ good textile processing oil? “very well pleased with the results on 100% 
Thorough penetration? "_ Important! wool’ ++: claims that. “for cotton velours. 
Good fiber lubrication? __ Very impor: there is nothing better. 

tant! Easy and complete scourability? 
— Absolutely essenti ssors and 
dyers join in acclaimin tex Oils 
“tops in all three. 


It you are not obtaining similar satistaction 

from your i ils, or if 
these are lable. 

vantage of Sun's Technical Service- 

One processor for instance. Let one of Sun's “Doctors © ry” work 

“excellen etration with you to prove how the ni Sunotex 

sth Sunot i - Oil may make possible better processing 

uring, he 1s able now improved quality --- and a higher Pro- 

i duction Quota. Write or wire SUN OIL 


COMPANY. Philadelphia. Pa. 








VINIAL ALP 


for old Spinning Rooms 











Fitchburg, Mass. 


and Weave Rooms 


with the help of 


Certified Climate 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 
ity in numbers. 


Air enters through Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 


degree. 


mixing chamber 


Fewer Ends Down. 
Not as many stops 
or piecings. Notas 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


i bd « 
Propelled through ducts, 
graduated 


Better Product 

from shorter, less 

expensive staple. 

And very often 
2% to 3% 


more production. 


Contified CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 


PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Automatic shutters 


let heat out 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Charlotte, N.C. 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, spring mecting, 
Georgia Tech., Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 21, 1942. 

National Association of Wool Manufacturers, annual rr 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Apr. 8, 1942. 

Textile School of N. C. State College, |5th annual style 
Raleigh, N. C., Apr. 30, 1942. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, annual meeting 
Atlanta Athletic Club, Atlanta, Ga., May | and 2, 1942. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, annual meeting 
Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga., May 21 to 23, 1942. 

Chattanooga Yarn Association, annual outing, Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn., May 21 and 22, 1942. 

Southern Textile Association, annual meeting, Blowing Rock, 


N. C., June II to 13, 1942. 





Mills at Work on Protection 


American Enka Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn., has begun air- 
raid drills to school its 3,000 employees in the evacuation 
of the plant for air-raid emergency. Oneita Knitting Mills, 
Utica, N. Y. has begun finger-printing and photographing 
all employees in accordance with regulations for industries 
the plant employs 1.800. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. has sworn in 13 of its employees as 


having defense contracts: 


guards with special police powers at the pumping plant on 
the company’s property on the James River near Richmond. 


Western Outerwear Meeting 


National Knitted Outerwear Association, Western District, 
at its 25th annual meeting Jan. 29 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, re-elected all officers as follows: John A. Sand, 
Jr., Sand Knitting Mills, Chicago, president; Armin Rosen- 
berg. Reliable Knitting Works, Milwaukee, first vice-presi- 





THREE SIMULATED WEAVE EFFECTS—A new developmen? 


nian-style ttons for the summer season is Floralcade introd 2G 
by Fisba Fabrics, Inc.. New York. A special printing proce a 
nade possible three weave effects in one fabric—batiste n 
and rippled orqandy. The color is applied to the softer 
section, and the organdy is printed with a white pigment t 


florals or leaves against a rippled Dbackagr 


Iuce negative 
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A mechanized army 
of 1,000,000 workers! 


Lucky America to have a great 
Textile Industry to call on in this 
Emergency! 

Here is a “mechanized army” of a 
million workers—a solid phalanx 
of 7,000 plants for spinning, knit- 
ting, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing... 


h 


of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


Producing all the textiles required 
for our armed forces plus a sufhi- 
ciency of textiles for the “army in 


Production... Textiles for Victory! 
Only in its mechanical equipment 
is the Textile Industry vulnerable 

. only through deterioration of 
its machinery can textile produc- 
tion be slowed or quality of pro- 
ducts lowered. 


XL 
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over-alls” fighting the Battle of 


Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 



















Engineers and superintendents are 
on guard against this... always 
are they on the alert—to keep 
their plants in the best possible 
state of efficiency. 

Since 1820, the Butterworth Or- 
ganization has served the Textile 
Industry in America—pioneering, 
building and improving machin- 
ery for the Wet End of Textile 
Finishing. 

Today, while Ordnance produc- 
tion has first call on our facilities, 
“we are still building Textile 
Machines as required in America’s 
great War Program. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 






In the race with America’s all-out production 
schedules these days an antiquated or ineffi- 
cient water filter or softener can slow you down 
to a dog-trot. This is especially true if you're 
working under the critical eyes of Government 
buyers ... You haven't the time and we can- 
not readily get all of the various materials to 
replace with completely new equipment. But 
for many mills we have overcome both these 
difficulties with a 


Free Inspection and 
Check-up Service 


Upon request and without cost to you, our 
local representative will examine your water 
softening or filtering equipment inside and out 
and give you a full report on its capacity, iis 
mechanical condition and its present operating 
efficiency. You are not obligated in any way 
to purchase a dollar’s worth of equipment or 
material even though his survey and recom- 
mendations result in definite operating econo- 
mies. The time is short... write today to— 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 


Migs. of WATER FILTERS and WATER SOFTENERS 


CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 
WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 
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THIS LONG COAT en- 
semble makes successful 
use of sheer rayon 
crepe. The fabric is 
woven with Crown - 
Tested yarn. The soft- 
ened lines of the gar- 
ment are a step away 
from the mannish 
vogue, and offer a style 
to which the rayon 
well adapted. 


dent; Sam Weiner, Mode Knitting Mills, Chicago, second 
vice-president; Max Karger, Eagle Knitting Mills, Mil- 
waukee, secretary-treasurer; Kenneth Newberger, Royal 
Knitting Mills, Chicago, director-at-large, and H. L. Ash- 
worth, Milwaukee, business manager. 


Growers Urged to Produce 


| Longer Staple Cotton 


Early in February plans to encourage cotton growers to 
shift from the planting of short-staple cotton to that of a 
longer staple, were initiated by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The principal means of encouragement was the 


| increase of premiums on longer staples under the 1942 loan 


program of the Commodity Credit Corp. Special care in 


| picking and ginning is urged in order to secure the highest 


| possible grade. 


| A.A.T.C.C. Notes 


Kenneth H. Barnard, of Pacific Mills, will again serve as 
chairman of the technical program committee for the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Textile Chemists & 
Colorists. The meeting will be held under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Section at a date to be selected during the last 
three months of 1942 either in Atlantic City or in Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Robert E. Rose of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., spoke on the subject “How Dyes Dye,” at a meeting of 
the New York Section held Feb. 27. At a meeting of the 
South Central Section held in Chattanooga, Tenn., on March 
iss J. Wood, of Royce Chemical Co. spoke on the subject of 
“Hydrosulphites.” 


This and That 


“Bed Linen” as used by the OPA in recent price ceiling 
orders covering cotton sheets, pillowcases, etc., has been 
declared a misnomer. The Linen Trade Association has sent 
a protest to Administrator Henderson. 


Large scale production of Nylon parachute cloth will begin 
in the near future. Several conferences have taken place 
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T costs money to be inaccurate with 

“tonnage’’—and it costs more 
money to be s-l-o-w. 

Inone ofthe most modern coal prep- 
ation plants in the world, Elkhorn 
oal Company, Wayland, Ky., you will 
nda battery of the most modern scales 

pandling “tonnage” at high speed. 

These Fairbanks Scales with “electric 
es” shut off flow to hoppers auto- 
tically when the pre-set weight is 
dtained. A printed record is made of 
Each Operation automatically, and an 
Mgenious keying system credits the 
fonnage to the man who mined it. 


To make errors in weighing well-nigh 
impossible, to fit weighing speedily 
into the production flow, to protect 
alike the buyer, seller, and all whom 
weighing affects is the aim of this, the 
most experienced and most modern 
organization of scale makers. 

There are Fairbanks Scales in types 
for your every weighing need...and 
Fairbanks Scale Engineers are avail- 
able at your call. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
C-204, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


We Want 
To Help You 


It is our desire to do everything 
we can to aid in the speed-up 
of American production. Our 
scale engineers can possibly 
suggest new and more efficient 
use of your present scales or 
modification which will expand 
their capacity. 


a a 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 
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DIESEL ENGINES 


PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS ai AIR CONDITIONERS 











For two generations, the skill, ingenu- 
ity and experience of the Terrell or- 
ganization have been devoted to the 
textile industry. 


Today, in the Terrell plant men and 
machines are geared to top-speed pro- 
duction, to provide not only the nec- 
essary textile equipment, but to do 
their part in the production of arma- 
ment for National Defense. The entire 
resources of the company are pledged 
in full measure to the task ahead— to 
keep our armed forces supplied with 
ever-increasing quantities of the parts 
we are making for Defense—and to 


fill the textile industry's expanding 
demand for TERMACO products. 


info 


The Terrell Machine Co., 9... 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass. 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. 





N. E. States 
Penn., N. Y. and N. J. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal . . . Canada 
European Agent 
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between Army Air Corps officers and executives of weaving 
mills. A few weavers have been working on Nylon. para- 
chute cloth experimentally for the last two years, and it js 
believed that these companies will supply technical advice. 


War Production Board has mailed to cotton mills a series 
of forms covering production, unfilled orders, and productive 
equipment, and to rayon weavers the form on equipment. as 
of Feb. 28, 1942. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. is now selling certain lines 
for Colonial Drapery & Curtain Mfg. Co. in territories not 
covered by Colonial’s salesmen, 

A new rayon staple fiber, designed for use in rugs and 
carpets and known as “Tufton,” has been announced by 
American Viscose Corp. 


To determine the prevailing minimum wages in the avia- 
tion textile products manufacturing industry, a hearing will 
be held before the Public Contracts Board in Room 3229. 
Department of Labor Building. Washington, D. C., at 10 
a.m., March 24, 1942. 

National Cotton Week, to be held from May 15 to 23, will 
be devoted in the main to furthering civilian adjustment to 
the necessities of wartime restrictions. 


A printed compilation of priority orders and forms is now 
available for distribution at the Public Service Section, 
Inquiry Division, Room 1501, Social Security Bldg... Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Pacifie Mills reports net profits for the fiscal year ended 
Jan. 31, 1942 as $2,696,750. which compares with the net 
loss of $348.310 for the previous fiscal year. Net sales for 
the recent year totalled $69,604,071, against $50,286,765. 


Foreman Fabrics, New York, has launched a new line of 
rayon prints for spring and summer on Crown-Tested rayon 
crepes, which are based on the various items of Harper's 
Bazaar nationally known nine-day wonder diet. Fruits. 
vegetables and even cutlery are inspirations for the designs. 

American Viscose Corp. reports that the entire output of 
Rayflex, a high-tenacity rayon yarn, is now being used for 
making self-sealing gasoline tanks for military airplanes and 
tire cords for heavy-duty tires. 

Heavy rainfall in Georgia in late February was reported 
to have added nearly seven billion kilowatt hours of power to 
the hydro-electric reservoirs in that and nearby States, which 
addition has gone a long way toward bringing these resources 
back toward normal, 


Callaway Mills has opened its new line of bath towels, 
chenille rugs and tufted rugs for the 1942 season. The firm 
has. however, closed its drapery department due to defense 
orders, and that line of production will be suspended. 

Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor 
started its removal from Washington early last month, and 
opened its new offices at 1560 Broadway, New York on Feb. 
17. Approximately 100 trucks were needed to move the 
office. L. Metcalfe Walling has been nominated to succeed 
T. W. Holland as administrator. 

Athens ( Ala.) College, where a full-fashioned hosiery mill 
Was set up to permit students to work their way through 
school, has started a campaign to seek worn-out silk and 
Nylon hosiery which will be backwound to obtain material 
to run on the machines for manufacture of new hosiery. 


Margate Hosiery Mills has announced development o! an 
attachment to knit elastic top socks without the use 0! 
rubber yarn, 

Federation of Dyers. Finishers, Printers, & Bleachers 0! 


America has decided to request an upward rearrangement 
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MORE SOFT WATER FROM 


THE 


New water conditioning equipment to handle increased _ particularly qualified to do this. 
production loads is difficult to get. So it’s more important 
than ever to make sure that your present installation is 
working at full capacity. That means especially : 


1. That the water you get will be as soft as your equipment __ its famous zeolites. 


was originally de- 
signed to deliver. 


™m 


. That your softeners 
will produce the full 
rated capacity of soft 
water between regen- 


erations. 

3. That regeneration 
will require no more 
salt than when the 
equipment was in- 
stalled. 

Permutit® is ready to 

help you get this per- 

formance. As the world’s 
largest manufacturer of 
water conditioning 
equipment, Permutit is 





WATER 


PERMUTIT 
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How you can get 


EQUIPMENT YOU HAVE 


Often the addition of new zeolites will bring the output of 
your softeners up to maximum. This improvement can be 
made immediately as Permutit has on hand ample stocks of 


Free chart makes it easy 

to check up on your 

equipment 

For your convenience in 
finding out just how 
efficiently your softeners 
are working, Permutit 
has devised a handy 
““CHECK CHART.” You sim- 
ply fill it out and mail it 
to Permutit. Permutit ex- 
perts will study it in the 
light of 29 years of ex- 
perience and make rec- 
ommendations. There is 


CIENCY 1 : no cost or obligation 
re connected with this serv- 


: 4 q ice. Write for your 
_ ee a /\q | . “CHECK CHART” today! 
WRITE TODAY FoR FREE CHECK CHART -=— 


Take the first step toward more soft water now. Address: The 
Permutit Company, Dept. B, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. In Canada: Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd. ... Montreal 
... Toronto... Winnipeg .. . Calgary. “Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 














CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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|'NEWS OF THE MONTH 





of the wage scale, according to an announcement made late 
last month by Joseph W. Knapik, president of Federation. 


More than 500,000 used burlap bags have been returned 
to wool growers by textile mills as a result of an appeal from 
WPB. The Board is again urging all mills to return burlap 
containers as rapidly as they are emptied. 


F. C. Atwood, vice-president of Aralac. Inc.. spoke on the 


development of casein fiber at a meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Technologists, March 4, in New York. 


Textiles Face Increasingly 
Tight Market 


Cotton goods trading continued through February on a 
limited scale as manufacturers hesitated to go beyond the 
selling of nearby lots. Uncertainty about Government needs 


makes the future of any civilian lines uncertain, and buyers 
| are getting reconciled to the fact that they must take what 
| they can get or find a substitute. Yarn houses are limiting 
civilian commitments to about three months. No duck is to 
be sold by suppliers without a preference rating on the order 
of A-1l-j or better, except for certain types when lighter than 
8 oz. to the yard of 29 in. width. 





Wool goods buyers and sellers are feeling the pinch of the 


y ea war situation in the order sharply restricting the new wool 
@ Whether it’s jute for sand bags or woolens for 


clothing, maximum service from any fabric requires that 
the natural moisture which has been lost in processing and 
finishing operations be restored. Shown here is a REEVES- 
equipped “Brilsonair” air conditioner processing jute fab- 
ric, proofed against rot, to be used in making sand bags for 
protection of buildings in air raids. These machines are 
now in Operation in many mills throughout the country. 
The Reeves Motodrive provides a wide range of speeds for 
feeding different types and weights of material through 
the conditioner. Any desired speed is available, smoothly, 
quickly, accurately, at the turn of a handwheel. Rayon allocations will not be put into effect for April. it 

Catalog-Manual G-397 shows how REEVES Variable Speed = 0w seems, although many expected them. Hosiery mills. 
Control is solving many other processing operations in the of course, are proceeding on allocation basis. but weavers are 


which may be put into civilian goods for the second quarter. 
Unquestionably mixes with reworked wool and other fibers 
must be utilized if mills are to continue turning out a worth- 
while yardage for their regular customers. The future is so 
uncertain that most makers have abandoned their ordinary 
attitude toward seasons and it is prohable that the trade will 
progress on a four season basis. taking eech quarter as it 
comes. The “all-wool” policy of many houses may have to 
go by the board. There is already growing sentiment favoring 
the repeal of the Wool Labeling Act for the duration. 


textile industry, and how it can be inexpensively installed on | getting their share in the usual manner. All rayon gray- 
your machines. Write for it. goods are now under ceilings. All stocks of raw silk in the 


country are now in the hands of the Government. Courtaulds 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Dept. W, COLUMBUS, INDIANA re ee ae 
(Canada) Ltd. late in February reduced all yarn 2¢ per Ib.. 


ACCURATE putting the material back to the basis as of Dec. 1, 1939, 
Hosiery buyers were stimulated to rush orders to the 
VASIAGLE CACKKEZ market when word came from Washington that ceilings 
might be put on rayon hosiery. The buyers were satisfied 


one 


with the values and late in February were taking more inter- 
est in rayon full-fashioned and seamless for women than 
they had done at any time since silk dropped out. The 
setting of price ceilings on Nylon hosiery by OPA was said 
by that office to have transferred speculative interest to 
rayon, and a study was being made to find whether or not a 
ceiling might be necessary there. Half hose has been active 
and knitters are apportioning their available output. 


Underwear buyers are getting less and less from mills, 
and. with increasing Government business, the situation is 
likely to become much tighter. There was considerable 
spot demand during February. and jobbers have been receiv: 
ing many calls from retailers who formerly bought from mills. 


Outerwear makers have been completing their fall lines. 
but because of various restrictions are not taking commit- 
ments on the more distant production. Items in the higher 
price brackets are attracting buyers. Because of expected 
scarcities of other kinds of clothing it may be that the 
latter half of 1942 will prove an unexpectedly good sweate! 


season. 






FREE 


TO ANY MILL MAN... 


negardless of what unit he now 
omnenrates.. . wha ts interedied in 


reducing CARBONIZING COSTS 


















O innocent looking booklets . . . charged with 
money-saving ideas for the mill man who reads 


them and applies the data they contain. Both are 





heavy with helpful information. They are practical 





a and to the point. 





Hunter's Booklet on Piece Carbonizing contains 





eight pages of text and illustrations. It will tell any 





mill man—regardless of what unit he now operates 





—how he can reduce costs and definitely increase 





the dollar value of his carbonized goods. 





The booklet on the left is a most important aid 





to any mill contemplating or now doing piece car- 





bonizing. It outlines clearly and fully the commercial 





and mechanical requirements for satisfactory car- 





bonizing. 





Hunter's new brochures on fulling and cloth 





scouring have several important pages of text and 





= Satan ae Shan ht illustrations describing the means and method 
Crees Sree a saa aa a oe Tn whereby: 
es = S ae (a) some six score mills have increased Fulling 
loads 50-100°%% and reduced Fulling time 
one-third or more, and 


(b) substantially cut Rinsing time; save soap, 


water, and labor. 






| certainly am interested in reducing my costs. Please 
send the following without obligation: 






Brochures on Carbonizing 






Brochure on Fulling and Scouring 






Data on Stock and Tenter Drying 












ALANA RE 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 © NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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4 SoLvay SopiuM Nitrite is produced 
in fine, free-flowing crystals of extremely 
high quality and purity. It is a product of 
U.S.P. Grade that is especially suited to the 


manufacture of azo dyes. 


ORPORATION 


ts Manufactured by 


SOLVAY SALES 


The Solvay Process Compan) 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street - New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me package data and prices on 
Solvay Sodium Nitrite. 


Address liclaea aa si 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


William Whitfield Sledge, 
counsel and a director of Dur- 
ham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills for 
several years, has been elected 
president to succeed the late 
Austin H. Carr. 


D. W. Anderson, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., treasurer and vice- 
president of Monarch Mills, has 
been elected president of that 
company. He has been suc- 
ceeded by ". A. ih Sibley, 
Ware Shoals, S. C. Mr. Ander- 
son succeeds H. A. Hateh, of 
New York, who remains a mem- 
ber of the board. Mr. Anderson 
is also president of Pacolet Mfg. 
Co. Mr. Sibley has resigned 
as vice-president and general 
manager of Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., to join Monarch Mill's. 


Frank W. Tillinghast, pres- 
ident and one of the founders 
of Tillinghast Stiles Co., Provi- 
dence yarn dealers, is this year 
celebrating both the 50th year 
of his firm and his own 50th 
year in the oflice of president. 
The company has New York 
and Chicago branches. 


John A. Miller retired as of 
Mar. 1 as president of Exposi 
tion Cotton Mills after 12 years 
with this company. Mr. Miller 
is a member of the board of 
directors of Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, and, during the term of 
1940-41, was president of Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia. Geo. E. Glenn, Jr.. 
has resigned as assistant man- 
ager of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lin- 
dale, Ga., and is moving to At- 
lanta, Ga., where he will suc- 
ceed Mr. Miller, as president of 
Exposition Cotton Mills. 


Bernard R. Armour has 
been elected president of Hart- 
ford Rayon Corp., Rocky Hill, 
Conn. Other officers elected 
follow: Charles S. Fowler, ex- 
ecutive vice-president; Louis 
F. Dettenborn, vice-president; 
Alexander C. Grabowski, as- 
sistant treasurer; Hubert F. 
Young, assistant treasurer; Ar- 
len G. Swiger, secretary; 
Katharine A. MeCarthy, as- 
sistant secretary; Newton B, 
Schott, assistant secretary. 


Harry C. Smith, in charge 
of print cloth sales for Deering, 
Milliken & ( a. New York, has 
been elected vice-president, and 
Charles Bettramini, in charge 
of woolen sales, has also been 
elected a vice-president. 


Robert E. Gregg has been 
made branch manager of the 
eastern sales oflice of Kendal] 
Mills, at 40 Worth St., New 
York, succeeding the late Alec 
Nash. 



























& 


William W. Sledae 


John A. Spooner, advertis 
ing manager of American Vis- 
cose Corp., New York, has re- 
signed. He joined his father’s 
company, the Century Under- 
wear Co., after his graduation 
from Philadelphia Textile 
School. He later had experi- 
ence in selling cotton goods and 
in advertising as representative 
of the Curtis Publishing Co. 
He later joined N. W. Ayer & 
Son as an account executive 
and was given charge of Vis- 
cose company’s advertising. Mr. 
Spooner has been intimately as 
sociated with the company's 
quality control plan uncer the 
“Crown Tested” slogan. 


John A. Beard has been 
reelected president of Wooltex 
Knitting Mills, Mifflinburg, Pa., 
at a reorganization meeting. 
Other officers chosen are Ernest 
Rosenberger, vice-president in 
charge of sales; C. D. Elmes, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager; Ernest Watson, treas- 
urer, and George B. Kling- 
man, secretary. 

Karl Robbins, president o! 
Colonial Mills, New York, and 
a pioneer in modern rayon 
textile development, was ten 
dered a testimonial dinner by 
his associates and friends in 
New York last month on_ the 
occasion of the thirtieth anni 
versary of his entrance into this 
field. 


Raymond E, Baldwin, Stra! 
ford, Conn., formerly governo! 
of Connecticut, has been elected 
a director of the Russell Mfg. 
Co.. Middletown, Conn. 

Ernest B. G. Piggott has 
resigned as general manage! 
and vice-president of Green 
ville (N. H.) Mills, to become 
veneral manager and treasul! 
ol Peterborough (N, H.) Mi 
which recently purchased 
manufacturing — property 
White Bros. in’ Peterboro 


for the manufacture of ray 








Let Manchester's 


a ey ee 


Give You Smooth 
Plant Operation 


‘LTL symbolizes the superb Labor, Transportation and Living 
Conditions that encourage smooth and profitable plant oper- 
ations in Manchester, N. H. Every factor of our community 
life, here in this great industrial community, joins hands to 
help busuiness operate successfully. 


You will find both State and City governments whole hearted 
in their cooperation; a friendly and enlightened point-of-view 
on the part of labor. wholesome church influences; and 
strong, helpful local financial institutions. Why not tell us 


what you want and we will tell you what we have? 





LABOR 


You can hire your help on 





the spot. Easily trained be- 
cause Manchester workers are 
native born, intelligent and 
better educated. Wholesome 
labor conditions. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Ideally-located for shipping 
on the main line of the B & 


M from Boston (55 mi.) to 
Montreal (270 mi.) Handy to 
and Portsmouth. 
freight to New 
York. Air service, too. 


Portland 
Overnight 





DESIRABLE SPACE IN A 
SPLENDID PROPERTY 


You can buy or rent, at low prices, with 
a choice of occupying entire buildings, 
or sharing tenancy. Heavy brick mill 
construction, wide bays, sprinklers, fire 
walls and railroad sidings. Ample low 
cost power, gas for industrial purposes, 
heat of desired, and excellent city water. 
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AMOS KEAG 
INDUSTRIES 
INC. 








LIVING CONDITIONS 


A fine, modern city in beau- 
tiful country surroundings. 
Good housing, excellent 
schools, churches, stores and 
theatres. You can live better 


for less money. 


Phone, wire or write 


A Amoskeag 
Industries, Inc. 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A non-profit, all-civic enterprise 








The 


STARCHES 
You Need 


for E very 
Textile Pu r pose 


Corn Dextrines 


(white and yellow types) 


Corn Gums 


(for printing and finishing ) 


Fiberjel “V” 


(for Filament Viscose Sizing) 


Fiberjel “SR” 


(for Spun Rayon Sizing) 


Our Textile Chemists can help you obtain 
the results you want. Their services are 


at your disposal. 


ational STARCH 
PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 








Pearl Corn Starch 


Thin-Boiling Corn Starches 
(all fluidities 
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STUART W. CRAMER, JR., of Cramerton Mills, center, elected to 
the steering committee of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ newly organized war committee. At left is MALCOM MUIR, 
of “'News-Week,'’ chairman of the committee; he was formerly 
president of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. At right is R. J. 
WYSOR, of Republic Steel Corp., also on the steering committee. 
The photograph was taken at the New York meeting of N.A.M. 


n Feb. 26. 


fabrics. Daniel Pytko, who 
became superintendent of the 
Greenville Mills a year ago, has 
become general manager of the 
firm’s factories in Greenville 
and New Ipswich. 

W. Ray Bell was re-elected 
president of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York at the directors’ 
meeting held Feb. 13. Other 
officers were also re-elected. 


C. R. Marvin, for 24 years 
New York representative of the 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co., 
Chadwicks, N. Y., has resigned. 
Mr. Marvin entered the busi- 
ness in 1899 with Silver Springs 
Bleachery, Providence. He is 
succeeded by James H. Lamb 
who joined the firm last August. 
Previously he was for 11 years 
with Dutchess Bleachery, Wap- 
pingers Falls, N. Y. 

Frank E. Vantine has re- 
signed as treasurer of Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 


Flint Garrison has been ap- 
pointed consultant on whole- 
saling for the textile and leather 
goods division of OPA. Mr. 
Garrison was at one time di- 
rector general of the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute, New York. 

W. P. Fickett, president of 
the Textile Fabrics Association, 
New York, has been elected 
vice-president of the Arkwright 
Club, New York, for 1942. 

George D. Dickson has be- 
come associated with Lawrence 
(Mass.) Print Works in a sales 
capacity in New York. 

W. N. Banks, president of 
Grantville (Ga.) Mills and pres- 
ident of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, has 
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been elected a director of Fire- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
Providence, R. L., succeeding 
E. W. Swift, president of 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga., who resigned after serving 
for many years. 

H. W. Rose, head of the 
staple-fiber sales division of 
American Viscose Corp., New 
York, has been transferred to 
the company’s head office in 
Wilmington, Del., where he will 
take charge of the Research 
and Planning Department of 
the corporation. Mr. Rose 
joined American Viscose in 
1924 in charge of sales for the 
southern territory. In 1925 he 
established the first rayon sales 
office in the South in Charlotte, 
N. C., and in 1932 returned to 
New York. Mr. Rose is suc- 
ceeded as head of staple fibet 
sales by William N. Chace. 

Hiram T. Nones has been 
named as acting chief and con- 
sultant for the Textile Staff re- 
cently established by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in the Division of Indus- 
trial Economy. Carroll L. 
Wilson is Bureau Director. 

E. S. Dunlap, superintend- 
ent of dyeing and finishing at 
Belle Knitting Corp., Sayre, Pa., 
has resigned to become man- 
ager of Snow White Bleachery, 
Royersford, Pa. 

S. Frank Jones, for several 
years purchasing agent for Gos- 
sett Mills and associate groups, 
with headquarters in Anderson, 
S. C., has been promoted to 


secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, succeeding Chris Suber, 
who has been connected with 
the mills for the last 30 years, 
and who has resigned on at 
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A Recent Installation of Four SARGENT STOCK DRYERS 
in a Progressive New England Worsted Mill 


A Preduction Protdem Salued - 
e e e THIS IS THE IMPORTANT FACT! 


Advantages of this modern installation 


— Stock dried at lower temperatures — The use of low pressure steam 
— Lower power consumption — Less floor space required 
— Costly repairs and breakdowns eliminated — A better product 
Why not let SARGENT solve your Drying troubles ? 


Important Machines for Smokeless Powder Plants @ Machines wee 
Defense Items Synthetic Rubber Plants @ Textile Machinery for the manu- 
by SARGENT facture of uniforms @ Machined parts for large caliber guns 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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It's already 
"DAY AFTER TOMORROW" 


There’s no time now for prolonged outdoor sunfast tests, 
yet government specifications demand strict assurance 
that textiles you make or buy meet rigid standards. 


The ATLAS FADE-OMETER takes 
you “off the spot’. It equips your 
laboratory with the means of mak- 
ing quick, accurate, reproducible 
measurements of the effect of sun- 
light on your materials. Effects 
that take months outdoors are ac- 
complished in days with the Fade- 
Ometer under full laboratory con- 
trol. 


And these tes's are so dependable 
that they meet U. S. Bureau of 





Atlas Standards, and A.A.T.C.C. require- 
also makes the ments. 
r-Ometer 
Launde 4 Get all the facts today. There's 
an 


no time to lose. Phone, wire or 


r. 
Weather-Omete write the 


Sole Manufacturers 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


395 West Superior St., Chicago 











MEESE, INC. 
Madison, Ind. 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


count of ill health. C. G. Sea- 
brook of Anderson, succeeds 


Mr. Jones. 
Edward F. Walker, secre- 


tary-treasurer of the Rhode 
Island Textile Association, has 
been elected executive director 
of the American Lace Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc., ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
George R. Ramsbottom of 
Pawtucket, R. 1., newly elected 
president of the latter organiza- 
tion. Mr. Walker will retain 
his post with the R. I. Textile 
group. He will succeed H. R. 
Giblin of New York, who has 
resigned to enter private law 
practice. Offices of the lace 
organization will be moved 


from New York to Providence. 
William H. Ruffin, who has 


been secretary-treasurer of the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C., has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer. 
Carl R. Harris, who has been 
serving as assistant secretary- 
treasurer, was elected vice-pres- 
ident and assistant treasurer. 
E. G. Melver was elected sec- 
retary and M. A. Gregory was 
elected assistant secretary. K. 
P. Lewis was re-elected presi- 
dent of the company. 

Luke M. Charde has been 
named representative in the St. 
Louis territory for Pacific Mills. 


G. Howard Smith, assistant 
superintencdert of Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. at Lindale, Ga., since 
1937, has been elected superin- 
tendent, taking over the duties 
of George E. Glenn, Jr., who 
resigned recently. Robert Me- 
Camy has been made assistant 
superintendent of Pepperell 
Mig. Cos Lindale plant. He 
was formerly in charge of dye- 
ing. 

0. C. Temperton, of Dunn- 
ville, Ont., has been elected 
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president of the Canadian 
Association of Textile Colorists 
and Chemists. 


H. L. Lodish, regional at. 
torney for the National Labor 
Relations Board in Cleveland 
since 1935, has been appointed 
counsel for the Industrial Ray- 
on Corp. 

Richard W. Freeman, 
New England sales manager 
for Pepperell Mfg. Co., has 
joined OPA as textile repre- 
sentative in New England. 

C. C. Holmes has become 
assistant to Henry C. Harden, 
superintendent of Chicopee 
Mfg. Corp. of New Hampshire, 
at Manchester, N. H. 


Bartow H. Underhill, ad- 
vertising manager of Pacific 
Mills, New York, recently ob- 
tained his air pilot’s license. 

William H. Stonaker, vice- 
president and treasurer of Mill 
Factors Corp., New York, has 
heen elected president succeed. 
ing Max Yankauer, who con- 
tinues as chairman of the board. 

Fred A. Krafft, director of 
industrial relations of American 
Viscose Corp., New York, has 
been appointed as associate 
member of the War Labor 
Board. 


Ross M. Pfalzgraff has 
been appointed assistant chief 
engineer of American Viscose 
Corp., New York. For the last 
year he has been acting as 
assistant to H. O. Davidson, 
the company’s chief engineer. 

R. T. LeGrand has been ap- 
pointed executive — vice-presi- 
dent as well as treasurer of 
Shelby (N.C.) Cotton Mills. 


Patricia M. Playter, former 
decorative consultant for Col- 
umbia Mills and prior to that 
lecturer for the Irish and Scot- 
tish Linen Guild, has joined 
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Tovew SHELL TEXTILIS OILS 


EW EQUIPM ENT is Setting scarcer every day... 

Maximum Production is being demanded from your 
Present machines. It’s tough going—but Shell Textilis 
Oils can take it! 

You'll find Shell Textilis Oils possess excellent lubri- 
cating qualities, are non-gumming, highly adhesive, 
Stay in the bearings. Shell Textilis Oils also are easily 
removed from fabrics during the finishing Operations, 
fi you a clean and thorough lubrication job. 


WHY ACCEPT LESS? CALL IN SHELL TODay. 
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SPEED CONTROL CONVENIENCE 
WITHOUT LIMITATIONS. 
Start-stop button and speed- 
changer go at any handy point 
to which you can run a wire. 
Control is within easy reach. 


FROM A.C. POWER 
SUPPLY. You enjoy 


many advantages ata a. 
new low price due to the 
“packaged’’ V*S Speed 


Control Unit. Mount 
it anywhere. Con- 
nect it by three wires to 
a 3-phase a-c. circuit. 


Other production 
aids: Quick stopping, 
reversing, speed- 
setting, safe speeds 
for threading, ample 
starting torque with 
smooth acceleration. 


JUNCTION BOX 


AN ALL-ELECTRIC 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE 


for A-C. CIRCUITS 


Speed Ranges up to 16 to 1 


Sizes —1 to 30 hp. 


DIRECT DRIVE. You need 
fewer parts (no intermediate 
speed-adjusting device) and less 
space. Streamline your machine 
design! Get your power closer 
to where your power is needed. 


“ 


SPEED CHANGES <7; = 9 


ADJUSTABLE 
SPEED 
MOTOR 





Get Bulletin 309 for details 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1082 IVANHOE ROAD e e 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The RihcoTypeB Atomizer 


Today, the goal of every mill is maximum pro- 


duction with lowest waste. 


Material must be 


conserved, schedules maintained with highest 


efficiency. 


A Rihco system of Type B atomizers boosts 
production, gives just the right humidity con- 
ditions, and does this at lower cost than ever 
before, because the Rihco principle of opera- 
tion is based on a different way of vaporizing 
water, a way that requires far less air, far less 
initial equipment to obtain the same results. 


R. 1. Humidifier & Vent. Co. 


Humidifiers Since 1912 
99 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Aldrich Machine Works 
Greenwood, S. C. 


V. L. Sanderson, 1710 Walnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the retail merchandising divi- 
sion of the American Viscose 
Corp., New York. Her activities 
will include educational work 
on behalf of “Crown Tested” 
rayon garments and fabrics with 
retail managers, buyers, and 
sales people. 

Paul V. Fabian, formerly 
with Uneas’ Finishing Co., 
Mechanicsville, Conn., has re- 
turned to the position of super- 
intendent, succeeding John V. 
Quinn. 

Daniel Paro has been ap- 
pointed overseer of weaving at 
the plant of Swift River Wool- 
en Mills, Stafford, Conn. 


John S. Furtardo, formerly 
overseer of spinning at Richard 
Borden Mills, Fall River, now 
occupies a similar position at 


York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 


Spratt Blankenship has re- 
signed his position with Stowe 
Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C., 





and become assistant to ove; 
spinning at Peerjess 
Spinning Co., Lowell, N. ( 

Russell H. Dupille, who 
has been industrial engineer 
with C. L. Stevens Co., of 
Maryland, has become assistant 
to the general superintendent 
of Shuford Mills, Hickory, N. C, 
W. B. Shuford is general 
superintendent. 

Ward H. Bushee, former 
assistant agent of American 
Thread Co. in Holyoke, Mass., 
is returning to Western Massa- 
chusetts. He has taken a posi- 
tion with Bay State Thread Co., 
Springfield. He has recently 
been with American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C. 

Sam S. Howell, assistant 
personnel director of Avondale 
Mills, Mignon, Ala., has been 
added to the national staff of 
the American Red Cross. 


seer of 





Textile Men in Armed Services 


R. C. Kramer, chairman of 
the board of Belding Hemin- 
way Co., New York, is now in 
the Army as a lieutenant colo- 
nel, 


J. H. Ashbury, Jr., presi- 
dent of Margate Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been 
called for active duty as first 
lieutenant in coast artillery at 
Fort Eustis, Va. 

Lieut. Col. Vere Painter, 
in charge of inspection at Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
has been promoted to colonel. 

Martin Coffyn, advertising 
manager of Chatham Mfg. Co., 
New York, has been 
sioned lieutenant, junior grade, 
in Naval 


branch. 


commis- 
Reserve, aeronautical 


Alfred L. Landau, son of 
A. K. Landau, of Saco-Lowell 
Shops, until recently employed 
by the same company at its 
Biddeford plant has enlisted in 
the United States Marine Corps. 

Henry C. Taylor, a partner 
in Taylor, Clapp & Beall, New 
York, has joined the United 
States Navy as lieutenant, sen- 
lor grade, and is now on active 
service. Lieut. Taylor has three 
sons also in the Navy. 

Charles Wolff, manager of 
the North American Rayon 
Corp. and American Bemberg 
Corp. rayon plants, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., has been called to 
duty as 
Army. 


Dean Hill, Jr. son of Dean 
Hill, president of the Durene 
Association of America, New 
York, has commissioned 
ensign in Naval aviation. 


active major in. the 


ea 


been 


Lieut. Col. Thomas Brady, 
Jr., who has been public rela- 
tions officer at the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, has been 
promoted to the rank of full 
colonel. 

C. F. Wallace, sales man- 
ager for Greensboro © (N.C.) 
Loom Reed Co., has joined the 
Army. He is succeeded as sales 
manager by A. A. Brame. 

Samuel L. Diggle, Jr., who 
has been in the textile business 
in Charlotte, N. C., has been 
promoted from ensign in Naval 
reserve to lieutenant, j.g. 

Preston S. Marchant, son 
of Thomas M. Marchant, presi- 
dent of Victor-Monaghan Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., until — his 
death not long ago, is one of 
the 225 young men receiving 
Marine commissions as second- 
lieutenants after training at the 
Quantico, Va., base. 

W. P. Crawley, for the last 
six months in the research de- 
partment of Tennessee East- 
man Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., 
has been called into active serv- 
ice as an army lieutenant and 
will be located at Camp Lee, 


Va. 


C. H. Saunders, formerly of 
Lynchburg, Va., is the new 
superintendent — of Newton 
( N.C.) Rayon Mill. Mr. 
Saunders replaces Robert Poo- 
vey, who has reported for 
active duty as a first lieutenant 
with the army at Fort MeClel- 
lan, Ala. 

Jack C. Childers, for the 
last 10 years a production olh- 
cial of Erlanger Cotton Mills. 
Lexington, N. C., reported tor 
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Treats Yarn Like a Gentleman 


EMMONS HEDDLES ARE TOUGH 
TO WEAR OUT, BUT HANDLE 
YARN SMOOTHLY 













































YOU CAN SEE THE 
EXTRA SERVICE 


An Emmons heddle frame has an 
extra number of rolled rivets that keep 
it extra-strong where extra strength is 
needed; the hand-picked, knotless lum- 
ber, with two coats of shellac; and the 
rust-proof metal that won’t catch or dis- 
color yarn. Strong construction reduces 
vibration, and there’s no buckling and 
binding at the highest speeds. 





The toughness of an Emmons heddle cuts re- 
placement costs. High tensile strength and durable 
rust-resistant coat keep it on the job longer. 

The smoothness of an Emmons heddle eye 
guards production and cloth quality. Extra polish- 
ing of streamlined surfaces prevents yarn chafing and 
warp breaks. 

To keep heddles ‘‘tough but never rough’”’ year 
after year, Emmons’ manufacturing processes are 
carefully controlled and sample heddles are periodi- 
cally examined by a famous testing laboratory. 

Write ““Emmons’”’ in front of your next order for 
steel heddles to get the gentle strength that saves 
replacement costs and keeps yarn strong and full. 


BE CERTAIN ... BUY CERTIFIED 














GIVES YARN PLENTY 


OF ELBOW ROOM 


LOOM HARNESS COMPANY For fewer loom stops, rejects and sec- 

~ onds, under the stress of continuous 
Lawrence, Massachusetts . . . . Charlotte, North Carolina operation, you want a reed providing 
free warp movement, smooth yarn pas- 
sage, without sacrificing rigidity. Em- 
mons reeds are air-spaced up to 70% ir 
required. So accurate is the spacing and 
so smooth the dents, that reed marks 
are avoided, while yarn inequalities 


cause no trouble. 
@ 
SS 


“Inspected well before shipping’? — 
by an Emmons inspector — is what this 
seal means on every shipment to you. 


Be Certain... Buy Certified 















Lawrence, Mass. and Charlotte, N. C. Products 
stocked in Charlotte and Lawrence. Reeds manu- 
factured at both plants. Branch offices: Clifton Wat- 
son, Manager of Southern Sales, George Field, Plant 
Manager, Box 2036, Charlotte (Tel. Charlotte 
3-7503)...Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta (Tel. 
Main 2643)... Alvin Braley, Box 236, Itasca, Tex. (Tel. 
170)... W.S. Taylor, 171 Madison Ave., New York 
(Tel. Lexington 2-6060) ... Albert R. Breen, 80 
ast Jackson Blvd., Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 


Argentina, Buenos Aires, Roberto Zander, 345 
Juan Jaures; Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, A. Polak, Caixa 
Postal 362; Chile, Santiago, W. L. Robinson, 
Casilla 1570, Valparaiso; Cuba, Havana, J. M. 










































Perez-Pena, Box 1611; Mexico, Mexico, D. F. EMMONS 
Leo Lenk, Apartado 533; Colombia, Medellin, C. LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
E. Halaby & Co., P.O. Box 139. ™ 
wrence, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 


See latest TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
for details on all Emmons Products 
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MTU Uk 
For Most Efficient 


Dye Boxes, Linings, Cylinders, 
Dry Cans, Rolls, Hoods, Tanks 


S. BLICKMAN, INC. 


300 GREGORY AVE., WEEHAWKEN,N. J. 


Specialists in Stainless Stee] Textile Dyeing Equipment 





Faster Skein Reeling pilus Savings 


with FIDELITY TWIN-UNIT SYSTEM 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 
{. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 
2. Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 
and clipping cycle. 
3. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 
4. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 
5. Space saving—up to 50% less floor area. 


These five and ten more 
advantages described in 
Bulletin 3909 on FIDELITY 
Skein Reeling Machines. 
Write for it. 


OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Ta rt tad 
Bockwinders 
Circular Knitting 

a ey 
Cylinders and Dials 
5-Color Yorn Selector 

& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Raschel Machines 
al) ta) 
Wire Covering Machines 
Belt Loop Cutters 
Pocket Folding Machines 
Special Machines 

PP rT ee a 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


em : x - 
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| active duty on Feb. 24, at Ft. 


Knox, Ky. He holds a commis- 
sion as captain of infantry in 
Army Reserve. 


Donald R. Green, treasurer 
of Holyoke (Mass.) Worsted 


| Co., has been commissioned a 


partment of the F. F. 





for the 


| dent 


major in the U. S. Army. He 
is awaiting call to active duty. 
Major Green fought with the 
A.E.F. in World War 1. He 
was formerly treasurer of the 
old Farr Alpaca Co. 

Abner D. Potter, an official 
of the dyeing and finishing de- 
Hosiery 
Division of Burlington Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., has 
been called into active service 
with the U. S. Army as second 
lieutenant in infantry. 


cord, N. C., has four sons se 
ing the army as follows: Wil- 
liam Anderson, Fitzsimmons 


General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo.: James Anderson, 
U.S.S. Wichita; Thomas W, 
Anderson, Jr., First Repaii 
Squadron, France Field, Canal 
Zone, and Jack M. Anderson, 
Co. A, 19th Infantry, Schofield 
Barracks, Honolulu. 

Jj. A. Pinson, who has been 
in the purchasing department 
of Carter Fabrics Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been called 
into active duty in the army, 
and G. W. Fortune, formerly 
with Cleveland Cloth Mills, 
Shelby, N. C., has been ap 
pointed to succeed him. 

C. Fletcher Horn, of Cel- 
anese Corp. of America, Cum- 





T. W. Anderson, overseer berland, Md., is now in active 
of the weaving department of — service as a lieutenant in the 
the Locke Cotton Mills, Con- Army. 

() b f 
William Coachman Ver- } 


een, 82, president of Moultrie 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, died sud- 
denly at his home in that town 
on Feb. 16. He was the founder 
or connected at one time or an- 
other with most of the indus- 
tries in the town of Moultrie, 
including a large naval stores 
business, a tobacco warehouse, 
a barrel factory, a packing 
plant, a hospital, the Colquitt 
Hotel and the Moultrie Bank- 
ing Co., of which he had re- 
cently been elected president 
34th consecutive year. 
When he went to live in Moul- 
trie there were 54 people there. 
The population now tops 10,000. 
He was active in Civic and wel- 
fare work, and had been county 
commissioner, mayor and presi 
of the Chamber of Com- 
In an interview in this 
magazine last October, Mr. Ver 
een indicated his success as an 


merce, 


in the few words, “I 
didn’t do anything but just help 
the other fellow make a living.” 


executive 


Jonathan Thayer Lincoln, 
72, former president of Lincoln 
Mills, Fall River, 
home in Cambrid 
Feb. 10. He was a member of 
the research department, Hary 
ard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, as well as 
an expert on the history of the 
textile industry. 
his father as president of the 


Lincoln Mills. 
Marshall R. 


more than 


died at his 
Mass., on 


re 
Be, 


He SUC? eeded 


Abbott, for 
10 years with Calla- 


way Mills, and lately manager 
of that firm’s Boston Office, 


died at South Weymouth, Mass. 
last month. 
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A. H. Patten, 62, secretary 
of American Finishing Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., until his re- 
tirement Jast April, died Feb. 
21. He had been with the firm 
for nearly 30 years. 


S. M. Smith, 77, president 
of S. Morgan Smith Co., York, 
Pa. died recently at his winter 
home in Palm Beach, Fla. He 
was the last of the three Smiths 
who founded and developed the 
company. 


Bertrand A. Parkes, °°. 
former president and founder 
of the National Drying Ma 
chinery Co., Philadelphia, died 


Feb. 8. He had been associated 
with the finishing division of 


the textile industry since 18 
18 years served as a 
velopment engineer for Phila 
delphia Drying Machinery (0. 
He founded the National com 


and for 


pany in 1920. This business 1s 
continuing under the manage 
ment of his son, Ralph ©. 


Parkes, who has been an active 
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FU LLITIN... ALSO LAUGHS AT 


LOW TEMPERATURES 


It permits soap to be used stone cold, preventing congealing, and thus eliminates 
the troubles that hot soap causes in fulling. 








Its mild, mellow action prevents creases, stuck places and whiplashes. 


It may be used in place of soap, if desired, eliminating the lengthy soap boiling 
operation. 


It quickly saponifies oil, grease and dirt, promoting more efficient scouring, and 


easily rinses out. : Sa ° 
“at (aunt 


ERNST BISCHOFF COMPANY - INC IVORYTON, CONN. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
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CLUTSOM HIGHSPEED LOOMS 


The most important manufacturers of Webbing, elastic 
and non-elastic, for the British Armed Forces use the 
Clutsom Loom. Before and since England went to war 
millions of yards of webbing have been produced on 
these machines for the use of the Services. If you have, 
or are interested in obtaining Defense contracts we 
suggest you let us explain to you the many advantages 
of this loom and give you a demonstration. But what- 
ever you make in narrow fabrics the Clutsom loom will 
be of interest and value to you. 


CLUTSOM MACHINES, INC.. 


250 WEST 54TH STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone: Circle 6-8617 








































OPPORTUNITIES 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 





NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made trom high grade mate- 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
gauges. Each one comes in a leather 
carrying case. 


Send for bulleiin giving full details on 
these and other preducta 


Pe sar 


PATENTED 


i ee 
GIVES ¥0U.. 


ESS BREAKAGE — 
ONGER SERVICE ae 
OWER OPERATING COST 
ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1119 East 23rd Street 






Indianapolis, Indians 
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leader in the since 


1923. 


company 


D. George Dery, 75, who as 
head of D. G. Dery & Co. owned 
42 silk mills in four States back 
in 1920, died Mar. 5 in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. He had been retired 
from active business for the last 
10 years. 

Alan G. Wikoff, 46, editor- 
in-chief of the general publicity 
department of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y., 
died in White Plains, N. Y., on 
Feb. 11. From 1919 to 1925 he 
was associated with the Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 


John T. Johnson, 61, 
treasurer of the American Enka 
Corp., Asheville, N. C., since its 
establishment in 1928, died 
Feb. 1. Mr. Johnson came to 
Asheville from Pittsburgh. 

R. Duke Cole, 87, chair- 
man of the board of Arnco 
Mills, Newman, Ga., and for- 
merly associated with Newnan 
Cotton Mills and other business 
enterprises of that city, died 
Jan. 27. Mr. Cole was for more 
than 30 years president of the 
R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., and had 
been active in the industrial 
development of Georgia. 


B. F. Ruth, 50, inventor and 
former superintendent of Mari- 
on (N.C.) Hosiery Mill, died 
Feb. 16. 


Henry C. Parker, 63, vice 
president and secretary of John 
P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., 
died Jast month. He joined the 
company in 1895, 

John Dargan  Hollings- 
worth, 64, manufacturer of 
textile machinery parts, died on 






















hn D. Hollingsworth 


Feb. 14 at his home in Green 
ville, S. C. Since 1895 he had 
specialized in the development 
of lickerins for cotton cards, 
on which he held a number of 
patents, and he was widely 
known as the originator of 
certain improvements in card 
ing methods. His business will 
be carried on by his son, J. D. 
Hollingsworth, Jr., who was 
closely associated in it with his 
father for about 10 years. 
Frank G. German, 44, 
North Carolina district repre 
sentative of Acme Steel Co. of 
Chicago for the last 17 years, 
died Feb. 16, in Charlotte, 
N. C. He was born in York 
shire and moved to the United 
States when 27 years old. 
Murray Rosenblatt, — {01 
mer assistant to the 
manager of S. Stroock & Co., 
New York, has been reported 
by the Navy to be lost at sea. 
He was on the Pollux when it 
was wrecked off Newfoundland. 


ollice 


ELMER |. CAMPBELL, 41, as- 
sistant business manager of TEX- 
TILE WORLD since he joined 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. in 
1936, died suddenly Feb. 19 
after a brief illness. He was 
popular with his associates and 
effective in his business, and his 
loss will be felt keenly. His 
early training accounted for his 
unusual versatility. After gradu- 
ating from Clark University in 
1922, he sold Fuller Brushes, 
taught school, learned his way 
around in publicity and adver- 
tising with the New York Tele- 
phone Co., handled marine oil 
advertising for Vacuum Oil, and 
advertising for Irving Trust Co. 
with which concern he also 
edited the mid-month review of 
business. He was with the sales 
promotion department of Un- 
derwood-Elliott-Fisher for three 
years before joining TEXTILE 
WORLD. In between these ac- 
tivities he had time to run a 
food store in the Catskills and 
to write short stories. He was 
active in municipal affairs of 


TEXTILE WORL 





his home town, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and last year served as board 
chairman of the Homefield 
Civic Association. More recently 
he was senior air raid warden 
of the Homefield section of 
Yonkers. He is survived by his 
wife, a daughter Sandra, born 
Jan. 15, 1942, and his father, 
Walter Campbell. 
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ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 

SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA + SODIUM 

BICARBONATE * LIQUID CHLORINE « SILENE* 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE * SODA BRIQUETTES 

MODIFIED SODAS * CAUSTIC ASH * PHOSFLAKE 

ENE* »* CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


ted Calcium Silicate  **Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 
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PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CHICAGO « BOSTON « ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH » CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND « MINNEAPOLIS + PHILADELPHIA + CHARLOTTE 
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New! Universal Fibre Cutter 


oun 


For Cutting Rayon, Silk, Wool 
Flax, Jute, Cotton Other Fibres 


This is an improved machine .. . 
more accurate and productive, 
more flexible and economical 
for wet or dry cutting. 
© 
It makes 500 to 20,000 knife cuts 
per minute handles 4 to 8 
tops or equivalent, simultane- 
ously. 
© 
Instantly adjusted Variable Speed 
Drive, with synchronized feed, 
for any desired length of cut or 
type of material. 
= 


Full range of fibres, from 8” 

length to Flock, produced by four 

interchangeable cutter heads. 
e 


Self-sharpening Knives, Tension 
Release for Feed, Hand Wheel 
Adjustments while Operating, 
Ball Bearings, Balanced Heavy- 
duty Cutters, Enclosed Motor, 
many other features fully de- 
scribed in New Bulletin 42-FC. 





F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 
6004 Tabor Road Olney P. O. Phila., Pa. 





CLOTH EXPANDERS 


SCUTCHERS 
IMPORTED LAPPINGS 


DOMESTIC MACKINTOSH 
BLANKETS 


PLEASE NOTE 


We are anxious to supply all customers promptly; 
but, like you, we are 100° for the war program 
and if you have government contract numbers, please 
do not fail to supply them with your order to facilitate 
our meeting your emergency needs quickly. 


3-Bar Leyland Mycock Regulating Rubber- 
Covered Expander for Wide Goods 





Thomas Leyland Machinery Co., Inc. 


Readville, Mass. 
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Addenda to Textile War Manual 


(Continued from page 63) 
Shearlings Order M-94 supersedes a telegraphic order of 
Dec. 12, 1941, freezing all shearlings for war use, and releases 
for civilians shearlings not meeting military standards. 


Silk, Raw—In a third amendment to Silk Order M-22, 
Feb. 10, WPB ordered that: 

1. No sale of raw silk may hereafter be made except to 
and by the Defense Supplies Corp. 

2. Until Feb. 23 silk previously purchased may still be 
delivered to parachute manufacturers, if available. After 
Feb. 22 all deliveries must be to Defense Supplies Corp. 

3. After March 1, no silk may be used in the manufacture 
of parachutes until the grade and type has been approved 
by the Defense Supplies Corp. 


Textile Machinery—On March 3, under an amendment to 
Preference Rating Order, P-53, WPB raised from A-10 to 
\-8 the preference rating of materials to producers of spare 
parts for maintenance and repair of textile machinery and 
equipment. The A-10 rating expired March 1 and has been 
extended until June 30. The textile industry has been operat- 
ing on a 3-shift basis and demand for repair parts has 
doubled in the last 20 months. Suppliers also will be allowed 
to apply the A-8 rating to get deliveries of parts. 


New Wool--WPB in an amendment to Order M-73, changes 
restrictions on the use of new wool for the second quarter, 
1942. compared with the first quarter as follows: 

1. No restrictions are placed on the amount of new wool 
used for defense orders in the second quarter. 

2. On the worsted system the amount of wool permitted for 
civilian orders is reduced from 50° to 20% of each manu- 
facturer’s basic quarterly poundage. 

3. On the woolen, cotton and felt systems the amount of 
new wool permitted for civilian orders is reduced from 40% 
to 10°, of each manufacturer’s basic quarterly poundage. 

1. For floor coverings. no apparel wool is permitted and 
the amount of carpet wool is reduced from 50% to 25% of 
each manufacturer's basic quarterly poundage. 

Order M-73 provides that fabrics used in officer’s uniforms 
be classified as used in defense orders. The amendment gives 
such fabrics a priority rating of A-10. 


Woolen Floor Covering Advisory Committee was formed by 
the Bureau of Industry Advisory Committees, March 3. Wil- 
liam F. C. 
Branch, WPB, is Government Presiding Officer. 


Ewing, consultant on floor coverings, Textile 


Women’s apparel—An order soon to be issued will freeze the 
existing silhouette so that women’s garments may not rapidly 
be rendered obsolete. Designers may work freely within 
W.P.B. limitations. Already a set of simplifications in men’s 
apparel is in effect. 


IN “PURCHASES” SECTION of the Textile War Manual in the 
February issue of Textite Wor-p, cotton balloon cloth was 
listed as bought by the Army Air Corps and certain Naval 
bureaus. It is also bought by the Philadelphia Quartermas- 


ter Depot for use in making sleeping bags. Recent advices 


are to the effect that there is possibility of substituting a! 
acetate rayon fabric for this use. The cotton balloon cloth 1s 


not purchased by the Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot. 
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SAFETY 


for Rayons and Acetates is spelled: 


THE enormous demand for woolen fabrics to 
outfit America’s rapidly expanding armed forces 


has naturally focused unusual attention on the 
manufacture of rayon and acetate fabrics for 
civilian use. 


Textile plants today are turning out a wide 
variety of fabrics woven from these man-made 
fibers. Fabrics using these fibers alone, and in 
combination with wool, cotton and linen. And it 
is not surprising that the processing of many of 
these new blended fabrics should introduce new 
problems. 


If you're up against such problems in your plant, 
perhaps Olate can help. For this pure, neutral, 
low titer soap has exceptional detergent, lubri- 
cating, wetting out, and penetration properties. 
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And Ollate is safe for every washable fiber and 
fabric 


Olate’s fluid solutions penetrate fabrics rapidly 
and evenly .. . help assure even shrinkage and 
level dyeing. Its gentle action and free rinsing 
properties help safeguard rayon, acetate and 
union fabrics against streaks, dye blotches, 


creases and chafe marks. 


Olate can do a lot to give your fabrics the soft 
finish and pleasing handle that make them out- 
standing in eye-appeal and sales-appeal. In 
times like these when safe, efficient, economical 
production counts so heavily, it will pay you to 
weigh carefully the many time-tested advantages 


of Olate. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


C)/ fe tE (he universal lexile soap 
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sat here.... 


iixsx textile manufacturers 
were “‘on the fence’’. BUT many of them 
came right off when they discovered the 
uniformity, cleanliness, consistent high 
quality of Corn Products Sales Company 
starches and gums. Many successful 
textile manufacturers use the services of 
Corn Products technicians who are 
always glad to help the manufacturer 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or 


other textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, $. C. + Greensboro, N. C. « Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg, S. C. . Birmingham, Ala. ~ Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Mill News 


Abbeville (S C.) Cotton 
Mills are constructing a new 
picker room; also recondition- 
ing the mill building and 
putting on a new roof. 


Buffalo Mills, Shelby, N. C., 


plan rebuilding of portion of 
mill recently damaged by fire. 


Burkart Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has acquired prop- 
erty on McKissock Ave., and 
will use for future expansion 
in mill. 


Cabot Mfg. Co. reports net 
profit’ of $260,288 for 1941, 
against $60,442 for 1940. 


California Chenille Co. 
has been incorporated in Los 
Angeles county, with a capital 
of $25,000. Directors are: L. A. 
and Gertrude E. Briwge, of Los 
Angeles; and Eldora Martin, of 
South Gate, Calif. The new 
corporation is represented by 
Jenjamin J. Goodman, 608 
South Hill St., Los Angeles. 


Collyer Insulated Wire 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I, has 
awarded general contract to 
Henry M. Soule Co., 110 Armis- 
tice Blvd., for one-story addi- 
tion to mill on Roosevelt Ave., 


where tract of land recently 
was acquired. It will total 
about 10,000 sq. ft. of floor 


space and is reported to cost 
over $45,000, including equip- 
ment. 


Fruit-of-the-Loom, _ Ince., 
reports a net profit for 1941 of 
$232,686 compared with $69,- 
252 in 1940. Plant operations 
ran at 97% of capacity, against 
85% the previous year. 


Gosnold Mills report net 
proht of $288.544 for 1941, 
against $192,619 for 1940. 


Graniteville (S. C.) Co. 
reports for 1941 a net profit of 
$847,860, compared with net 
profit of $451,090 for 1940. 


Harmony Grove Mills, 
Commerce, Ga. are reported 
planning installation of addi- 


tional spinning machinery and 
carding equipment. This is 
part of an expansion program 
already under way. 


Langdale (Ala.) Mill of 
West Point Mfg. Co., is com- 
pleting construction — of 
story addition for 
as well as one-story extension to 
opening room, for which gen- 
eral contract recently was let to 
Batson-Cook Co. 


one- 
warehouse, 


Lonsdale (R. 1.) Co. has 
awarded contract to John G. 
McPherson, Inc., Providence, 
for general repairs to its mill 
building. 


Lucy Mills, Marietta, Ga. 
are liquidating and plan selling 
the entire equipment. 


Maxton (N. C.) Mills, 
Ine., capitalized at $100,000, 
has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and sell cotton yarns, 
cotton cloth and other fabrics 
and textile mixtures. The in- 
corporators include Edwin Mor. 
gan,'H. MeN, Jones and Eugene 
Morgan, of Laurinburg, N. C, 


Monroe (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills have completed a_ two. 
story addition, which adds 


40,000 sq. ft. of space. This 
consists of a new opening room, 
supply room and waste house, 
The company is erecting a new 
office building. Twelve new 
Whitin cards, 90 reconditioned 
looms, a high-speed Foster 
winder, high-speed folders and 
automatic shears have been in- 
stalled. The approximate cost 
of the improvement program 
was $150,000. 


Pacific Flax Fiber Asso- 
ciation, Monroe, Wash., re- 
cently organized, has acquired 
former local milk condensary 
of Carnation Co., and will re- 
model and equip for new flax 
fiber processing mill. Cost re- 
ported about $100,000, with 
machinery. William A. East- 
man, 414 University St., Seattle, 
Wash., is president of new 
organization. 

Piedmont Cotton Mills, 
Egan, Ga., have awarded gen- 
eral contract to Flagler Co., 305 
Techwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, 


Ga., for improvements in mill, 

Pisgah Mills, Brevard, N. 
C., have completed construction 
warehouse addition. 


Powdrell & Alexander, 
Ine., report net profit of $306,- 
262 for 1941, against $134,423 
for 1940. 

Riverside & Dan_ River 
Cotton Mills report net profit 
for 1941 of $1,458,041 compared 


of a new 


with $390,870 in preceding 
year. Sales for 194] totaled 


$37,803,756, against $21,924,811 
for 1940. The plant has lately 
installed several Mount Hope 
swing guiders. 

Sagamore Mfg. Co. reports 
net profit of $409,000 for 1941, 
against $103,888 for 1940. 


Soule Mill reports net gain 
for 1941 of $200,216 compared 
with $34,513 for 1940. 

Southampton Textile 
Corp., Emporia, Va., op: ned 
its plant on March 9, having 
bought out Meherrin Mills. 


South Fork Mfg. Co.. Bel: 
mont, N. C., has constructed an 
addition to the warehouse. 
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TYING-IN Ld OOLEN yt As ‘LOOM! 


LOW COST WARP REPLENISHMENT - HIGHEST QUALITY RESULTS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROcKFORD, ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Prompt Shipment from 10 Strategically-Located 
Steel-Service Plants...Principal products include— Alloy 


Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops 
and Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, 
Tees and Zees, Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and 
Screw Stock, Strip Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fit- 
tings, Mechanical Tubing, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 





WAE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 
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Stark Mills, Inc., Hogans- 
ville, Ga., a division of United 
States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., will begin superstructure 
soon for new one-story addition, 
first reported in last issue, for 
which general contract recently 
was let to Batson-Cook Co., 
West Point, Ga. It will be 
equipped for large increased 
output of asbestos textiles. 


Union Cotton Mill, Lafay- 
ette, Ga., which was purchased 
about four years ago by the 
Exposition Mills of Atlanta, 
Ga., and renamed Exposition 
Mill No. 2, has been sold to 
S. Leibovitz & Sons, manufac- 
turers of men’s and boys’ shirts. 
The mill has about 22,000 
spindles and 400 looms. 


Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Three Rivers, Que., plans new 
three-story addition. Cost re- 
ported about $65,000, with 
equipment. Proposed to ask 
bids soon on general erection 
contract. 


West Point Utilization 
Co., Ine., Fairfax, Ala., an 
interest of West Point (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co., has completed erec- 
tion of large one-story mill 
unit, in course of construction 
for some time, and will occupy 
at once for main production. 
Cost reported close to $200,000, 
with equipment. 


Whitney (S. C.) Mills, 
Ine., recently incorporated 
under State laws, have arranged 
for purchase of former local 
mill of Whitney Mfg. Co., 
which discontinued operations 
a short time ago. New company 
will resume operations at early 
date and plans improvements in 
plant. W. S. Montgomery is 
president, and Victor M. Mont- 
gomery, treasurer of former 
company, vice-president, both 
of Spartanburg, S. C. 


Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., Simpsonville, S. C., unit, 
has awarded contract to Daniel 
Construction Co., Anderson, 
S. C.. fer cloth-room addition, 
and to the Poe Piping & Heat- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C., for 
sprinkler system. 


Wool Mill News 


American Blanket Co., a 
Delaware corporation, — with 
principal office in Virginia at 
Richmond, with the Central 
National Bank as agent’ in 
charge of business, has hee n 
granted a certificate of author- 
ity by the Virginia corporation 
commission to manufacture 
blankets and other textiles. The 
C. T. Corporation System, 10 
Post Office Square, Boston, 
Mass., obtained the certificate. 


American Woolen Co. re- 
ports net profit for 1941 of 
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$6,944,000 compared with $: 
154,000 for 1940. Sales for 194 
totaled $145,749,000, again 
$76,560,000 in 1940. Gover: 
ment billings amounted to 50‘ 
of the 1941 total. 


Arlington Mills reports net 
profit for fiscal year ended Noy 
29, 1941, of $1,369,711 agains; 
$439,629 for previous year. 
Sales for 1941 totaled $30,098 
040 compared with $16,319,613 
for 1940, 


Bigelow - Sanford Carpet 
Co. has bought 40 looms from 
the defunct Boston Duck Co. 
of Bondsville, Mass., and is ex 
perimenting with the produc- 
tion of army duck at its plant 
in Amsterdam, N. Y. If suc 
cessful, similar activity will be 
undertaken at the Thompson- 
ville (Conn.) plant. The com- 
pany reports net earnings for 
1941 of $2,044,304, compared 
with $2,075,243 in 1940. Net 
sales in 194] totaled $39,251,. 
161, compared with $27,628,360 
in 1940, 


Blue Ridge Co., Glasgow, 
Va., has received a Government 
order for manufacture of 250, 
000 yds. of heavy canvas used 
for bands on helmets. Accord 
ing to Earl Morgan, plant 
manager, the order will take 16 
weeks to fill and should kee, 
the plant going at near capacity. 


Collins & Aikman Corp., 
Philadelphia, has sold its local 
plant, bounded by Leverington 
Ave., Mallory and Wilde Sts., 
totaling about 128,000 sq. ft. of 
fluor space, to Buciman Mfg. 
Co., Carnegie, Pa., manufac 
turer of feather pillows, ete. 


Crown Weaving Mills, 
Hollywood, Calif., has estab- 
lished a hand-weaving plant at 
7313. Santa Monica _ Blvd., 
equipped with nine hand looms 
and two winders. — IIdefons 
Overbach is president; capital 
is $25,000: product will be wool 
fabrics for neckties and 
sports wear and draperies and 
upholsteries in wool, cotton and 
rayon. 


Furmax Woolen Mills. 
Hope Valley, R. I., is building 
a weave-shed addition, 115x382 
ft.. which will double — its 
capacity. 


Goodall Co., 
Ohio, has sold its local plant to 
the Trailer Co. ‘This does not 
affect facilities for making 
?alm Beach suits since thes 
have been made at Knoxville. 
Tenn.; Danville, Ky.; and 
Roanoke, Ala. Cincinnati has 
been merely a shipping point 


Leaksville Woolen Mills. 
Ine.. Richmond, Va. with 
maximum capital of 30,000 


Cincinnatl, 


shares of common and $1,000, 
OOO preferred stock, has been 
chartered in Virginia to conduct 
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ARE YOU IN A POSITION 
TO HELP WIN THE WAR? 


yes* 








Give these questions careful consideration: 


1 Supplies of burlap are dwindling. Can you save material and 
money by buying soda ash in paper bags? 


2 Conversely, the war effort will require about 30% of our paper 
output. Can you purchase soda ash in box or hopper cars, unload- 


ing to be effected with mechanical or air conveyor systems? 


3 Steel is the main sinew of war. A 760-lb. drum of solid caustic ora 
400-lb. drum of flake caustic consumes 18 lbs. of steel. Can you buy 


your caustic soda for delivery in tank cars of 50% liquid caustic? 


4 Scrap steel is of great value to our national economy and worth 
good money to you. Are you disposing of it to the best interests of 


our war effort? 


5 Shipments of 50% liquid caustic are being made at an unparalleled 
rate. New tank cars are becoming difficult to secure. The equip- 
ment now on hand can be used more advantageously to carry 74% 


than 50% liquid caustic. Can you change to 74%? 


* 
Help win the war. Write the nearest Michigan Alkali facturer for full information and advice on changes in 
oflice or any other conveniently located alkali manu- handling equipment. 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


FORD BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + ST. LOUIS * CHARLOTTE + WYANDOTTE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CALCIUM CARBONATE @ CALCIUM CHLORIDE ¢ CAUSTIC SODA © BICARBONATE OF SODA ¢ SODA ASH @ CHLORINE © DRY ICE 
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for Finishing 
Government Fabrics 


% RINSES EASILY AND COMPLETELY 

% IMPROVES FULLING AND SCOURING 

jt REQUIRES MINIMUM TIME AND STEAM 
% PRODUCES FINEST HAND 

yx ASSURES BRIGHTEST COLORS 

% HOLDS SOAP COSTS TO THE MINIMUM 


OTHER HIGH GRADE 
“STANDARD” PRODUCTS 
Stanso Palm Oil Curd Soap, Etc. 


Woonsocket, R./ 
G. TANGUAY 
281 HARRIS AVE. 








Charlotte, N.C 
CATO M. LITTLETON 7 
426 PARK TERRACE 


205 South 2nd. St. 
Camden, N. J. 






Testing promotes Speed and Quality 


An Adequate Testing Routine gives you a firm 
command of materials and processes. You 
handle unfamiliar materials confidently. You 
force top production without loss of control. 
More than 60 models of *Scott Testers answer 
every need for tensile, hysteresis, burst, twist, 
crepeage, etc. 


tere 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO,” 22,tsckstone se 


ALLEN Hollow 








E7  Hex-hole Screws for 
TEXTILE MACHINERY |. 


Heads set flush with machine surfaces. No sharp edges or slots to burr and 
pull threads; screws are chamfered at the point, outside edge of head and top 
edge of socket. The internally operated hex key sets the screw quickly 


and tightly without slippage. Samples supplied to your specifications. 


ee 
THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
___ Hartford, Connecticut, U. $. A. 
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a manufacturing business. John 
is Moreland, of Charlotte, 
N. C., is president. Archibald 
G. Robertson, Electric Build- 
ing, Richmond, obtained the 
charter, 

Meaford (Ont.) Woolens, 
Ltd.., care of H. G. Bristow, 26 
Queen St., East, Toronto, Ont., 
attorney, are planning early 
construction of one-story mill 
estimated 
including 


on local site. Cost 
$50,000, 


close to 


equipment. 


Rochdale Mills, Leicester, 
Mass., have been formed with 
capital stock of 500 shares to 
occupy the old Clark Woolen 
Mills and do custom picking 
for the wool trade. John Hoenig 
of Putnam, Conn., is president; 
George W. Musgrave, formerly 
of the Webster Woolen Mills, 


treasurer. 


William Whitman Co., 
Inec., reports a net profit for 
1941 of $1,182,099, against a 
1940 net of $439,835. 


Worumbo Mfg. Co. reports 
a net profit of $172,807 for 1941 
ended Nov. 30), com- 
pared with $146,803 for the 
previous fiscal year. 


‘year 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., 
Rochester, N. H., has con 
structed a new soap house to 
replace a structure dismantled 


some time ago. 


Rayon Mill News 


America Enka _  Corp., 
Enka, N. C., has awarded gen- 


eral contract to Merchants Con- 
struction Co., Asheville, N. C., 
for one-story addition, about 
80x200 ft., for expansion in 
twisting department and other 
divisions. Cost reported over 
$85,000, with equipment. 


Belding Heminway Co. 
reports net profit for 1941 of 
$598,622 against $421,505 for 
1940. 


Rayon Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., have let an 
option to purchase te: 455. a. 
Weil, of Greensboro, and C. F. 
Somers, of Burlington. The 
mills may be converted into an 
aeroplane manufacturing plant. 


Carolina 


Carter Fabrics, Ine., which 
maintains main offices on the 
sixth floor of the Jefferson 
Standard Building, Greensboro, 
NX. C., has increased space by 
leasing two adjoining offices. 


Choate Mills, Ine., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been organized 
to manufacture all types of 
yarns, yarn products and by 
products. Authorized capital 
stock is 250 shares; subscribed 
stock $500, by Joe L. Blythe, 
R. a. Bovd, Jr:. aaa J. B, 
Choate, all of Charlotte, 
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Copland Fabries, _ Ine.. 
Burlington, N. C., which was 
organized last year, and which 
got into production recently, js 
now producing about 100.000 
yd. of rayon marquisette weekly, 


Marshall Field & (o., 
Spray, N. C., has installed 17 
double-deck Fletcher twisters 
and six Fletcher Simplex Wind. 
ers jin this unit. 


Hartford Rayon Corp, 
reports net profit for 1941] of 
$155,161, against $64,951 for 
1940. 


Kingsboro Silk Mills, Ine., 
Gloversville, N. Y., are arrang. 
ing for removal of local plant 
to McMinnville and Daisy, 
Tenn., where property has been 
acquired. Gloversville plant has 
been sold. Capacity will be in- 
creased at new locations. 


Newmarket Mfg. Co. earned 
a net profit of $359,718 in 1941, 
compared with $164,045 in 1940, 


Peterboro (N. H.) Mills, 
Inc., recently — incorporated 
under State laws, with Gilbert 
Verney, Manchester, N. H., as 
president, have purchased plant 
of White Mills of New Hamp 
shire, Peterboro, approximating 
100,000 sq. ft., for produc 
tion of a special line of rayons 
Plant is 
scheduled to be ready for oper 
ation early in the spring. 


Pinehurst Cloth 
Inc., Hemp, N. C., 
structed a new throwing depart 
ment, also a new office building, 
and have made improvements 
around the plant. 


for defense service. 


Mills, 


have con 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 
reports net profit of $402,463 
for 1941 against $274,940 for 
1940, 


Tubize-Chatillon Corp. re- 
ports net profit of $1,393,638 for 
1941, against $2,174,520 in 1940. 


Tubize - Chatillon Corp.. 
Rome, Ga., to meet its growing 
demands for steam and power, 
has made a substantial addi- 
tion to the boiler plant. This 
included the installation of one 
new pulverized fuel boiler unit 
of 80,000 Ib. per hour capacity 
and designed for operation al 
600 |b. pressure. 


Knitting Mill News 
A-Q) Mills, Timmonsyille. 


S. C., the initial tricot mill in 
South Carolina. has 
completed additions which will 
enable it to double its capacity. 


Burlington Mills Corp. 
has purchased MeLaurin Hos 
jery Mill. Asheboro, N. C.. and 
will operate it as the nucleus 
of a business in half hos 


] 
recently 


Hosiery o.. 
Mass., will close 


Chapin 
Springheld, 








1c., 





















“|| re LONG view on 
SHORT CUT REPAIRS 


i Take Costly Guesswork Out of 
: Knitting Machine Maintenance 


nt 
y, 
Pn 
as With things humming the way chines. Meanwhile, you are time 
_ they are these days, production out of pocket .. . time that 
d certainly has to keep moving probably would have been more 
l, to keep pace with the trend. than ample for a prompt factory 
0. When a knitting machine part shipment of the S & W part you 
S, wears out or breaks down unex- need ... a part that can be de- 
: pectedly today, it becomes a pended on to restore and main- 
is moment for quick decision .. . tain the efficiency in your Scott 
. and a right one. Patch-up or & Wiliams machines that your 
: reliable repair? A local machine cost and production schedules 
. shop substitute or a genuine demand. For the 55,400 differ- 
. S & W factory-made duplicate? ent S & W parts replacements 
7 are identical to those assembled 
Your local machine shop is into complete knitting machines. 
neither skilled nor equipped to 
) match the design, metallurgical, Replacement part orders re- 
tooling or other considerations ceive right-of-way attention by 
: essential to turning out a serv- the Scott & Williams factory 
iceable replacement part equal staff. Teletype service is FREE 
to top performance you require from our High Point or New 
of your Scott & Williams ma- York offices. 


OO SS 


“IT TAKES S&W PARTS... FOR S&W MACHINES ... 
FOR S& W PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY ... AT ALL TIMES” 


- ee Nl 
ESTABLISHED 1865 SC OTT & Ww j L L j AMS INCORPORATED 
“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE" 40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 







MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


>> NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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HUMIDIFYING 
ATOMIZERS 
UNIT SYSTEM 
CENTRAL STATION 
AIR FILTERS 
HEATING 
COOLING 


THE BAHNSON CO. 


SECEDE ee 


iz 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 





esta L | CHARLOTTE 





SPREE Ee 
E TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





For 25 vears we have 


been successtully solv- 


ing the air-condition- 
ing problems of the 
Pextile Industry. 


“YOU CAN COUNT 
ON WAK COUNTERS’’ 


They are 


RUGGED 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


We build single, double and triple 
rotary, 


pick counters; yardage, 
ratchet and special counters. 


Write—Phone—Wire 


INDUSTRIES 


CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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and liquidate because Nylon no 
longer is available to women’s 
hosiery manufacturers. Plant 
the Harris Silk 
Horace E. Allen is 
counsel for the concern, 
Durham (N. CC.) Hosiery 


Mills have sold an old plant at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., to the Cana- 


was formerly 


Hosiery Co. 


dian-American Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. The mills report net 
profit for 194] of $549.629 


against $36,761 for 1940. 

G. & H. Mill, 
Hickory, N. C.. has completed a 
second-story addition to one of 


Hosiery 


its buildings for expansion of 
the looping department. Ma- 
chinery has been installed. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
voted to change name to Gotham 
Hosiery Co. on Mar. 2. Its net 


proht for 194] was $737.834 
against loss of $149,159 for 
1940, 

Grenada’ (\iss.)  Indus- 


tries, Inec., have closed bids on 
general contract for one-story 
addition, 80x180 ft., to hosiery 
mill, and will equip for a new 
dyeing and _ finishing 
ment. Cost estimated 
$130,000, with 
this amount, 
furnished by 
cently 


depart- 
close to 
machinery. Of 
$50,000 will be 
bond 
voted by 


issue re- 
citizens. 


Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., reported net 
proht 1941 of $353,735. 
compared with $50,054 in 1940. 

C. D. Jessup & Co., 
Claremont, N. C., has installed 
a Fletcher extractor (30”) 
equipped with automatic timing 
devises. 


local 


Holeproof 


for 


Knitwear, Bassett 
Building, Shelton, Conn., has 
tiled notice of organization to 
operate a local mill. Morris and 
Louis Lerner are 


Lerner 


heads. 


Massachusetts Textile Co., 


Fall River, Mass., sold its 
equipment of hosiery knitting 
machines, and stock of yarn 


and hosiery 
tion Jan. 


at liquidation auc- 


9a 
<oO~7 


Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis., reports net profit 
for L941 of $546,113, compared 
with $154,055 in 1940. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
report net profit of $501,438 for 
1941 against $341,955 
lor 1940, 

Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des 
Moines, la., reports net profit 
of $71,059 for 1941, against 
$115,282 for previous year. 


logs ot 


Utiea (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 
reports net profit for 1941) of 
$573.402 compared with $417, 


676 for 1940, 


Vanterial Corp... care of 
Vanity Silk Mills, Gordon. near 


Buttonwood Pa.. 


incorporated for the 


Reading, 


has been 


manufacture of textiles V 
F. Stanley Saurman, South 
ampton, Pa.; Thomas J. Cauley, 
Philadelphia, and Robert E, 
Bovd, Ardmore. 


Wil-Tex Hosiery Products 
Corp., Villa Rica, Ga., has 
bought adjacent building. The 
company started operation in 
September. R. O. Williams, 
president; E. J. Williams, 
retary and general manager, 
Capacity will be expanded. 


Processing Plant News 


Colorite Textile Print 
Works, Ine., 55 Great Jones 
St.. New York, N. Y., have 


leased a floor in building at 449 
West Thirtieth St., and wil! 
occupy for plant. Present works 
will be removed to new location 
and capacity increased. 


Edwards Dye Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., have added 
10.000 sq. ft. of floor space to 
their plant at 4041 Ridge Ave. 
A dryer and three dye kettles 
have been installed to increase 
production on Government work. 


Horn Dyeing Co., 600 N. 
Street, Titusville, Pa., 
has been incorporated to carry 
on a “manutactur- 
ing, dyeing, bleaching, clean- 
ing, renovating, disinfecting, 
extracting, printing, 
ing and finishing textile fabrics, 
yarns and threads.” Capitalized 
at $20,000, the new firm is in 
corporated by W. W. Stein 
buhler, of Titusville, Pa.; Jack 
T. Steinbuhler, of Ramsey, N. J. 


Nina Dye Works, Ine., 
Passaic, N. J., care of Barnett 
Berr, 68 Lexington Ave., repre- 


Brown 


business ot 


merceriz- 


sentative, recently organized, 
e 1 
plans early operation of local 


textile dye and finishing mill. 


Rockland (Mass.) Mfg. 


Co., Ine., has been incorpo- 
rated with capital of $50,000, 


and 5,000 shares of common 
stock, no par value, to operate a 
local textile processing and 


finishing mill. New company is 


headed by Jacob Swartz. 68 
Center St... Brookline, Mass., 
treasurer and representative; 


and Robert P. Cable, president. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing 
& Finishing Co., to meet in 
increased for 
operating — efhcl- 
ency, recently completed instal 


init 


demands steam 


and improve 
lation of a large new boiler 
and improvements to their old 
boiler. The new boiler unit has 
150.000) |b. per 
operates at 250 lb. pressure, and 


: ] 
is” fired pulverized coal. 


hour capacity, 


with 


Trv-Us Textile Processing. 
Ine., organized recently, ja 


arranved for lease of th 


building at 102-08 West 
enth St.. New York, an 
occupy for new plant. 
















, 3 is a Soldier 


He is one of the millions of those in our 





services who must be clothed properly. 






Its job is to produce 
the material to clothe 


our soldiers, sailors, and marines. 


This is the Hercules Experiment A Station 


t Its job is to develop Hercules chemical materials 





to help industry do its tasks quicker and better. 


For the emergency demands of the textile industry, it developed Yarmor 302-W Pine Oil. 


This is a drop 





Its job is to help speed the goods through the textile mill. By penetrating 


s 

: the fibers and holding the dirt and grease in suspension for easy rinsing, it saves as much 
: as 30% in the fulling operation does its stuff, too, in kier boiling and as a dye assistant. 
j And it is saving time in lots more operations — for lots more clothes—for lots more soldiers 


. NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


; HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


Incorporated 
994 MARKET STREET © WILMINGTON © DELAWARE 


t Off., by Hercules Powder Company Branch Offices: Chicago «+ New York © St. Louis « Salt Lake City * San Francisco 


QU-67 
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1 OF A SERIES of advertisements designed oh 











keep you posted on Du Pont products and services. 


How Du Pont 







Listen to “Cavalcade of America” 
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DU PONT PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 





ACIDS RAYON 
NYLON DYESTUFFS 








SOLVENTS PEROXIDES 
SIZING AGENTS FIRE RETARDANTS 
WETTING AGENTS WATER REPELLENTS 






FINISHING AGENTS CLEANING AGENTS 






SCOURING AGENTS MAINTENANCE PAINTS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


every Monday evening over coast-to-coast NBC Red Network. 


TEXTILE WORLD, MARCH 947 






es 


Chemicals Add Service 


to Service Clothing 


THE MOBILIZATION of Amer- 
ica is reflected in the increasing de- 
mand for work and service clothing. 
Serviceability is the first consider- 
ation, and its importance directs 
attention to the use of these Du 
Pont Chemicals that help service 


garments give more service. 


Vat Dyes stand up under sun, per- 
spiration, oil, grease and launder- 
ing. They come through the famous 


Oil Fields Test”—scrubbing with 
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lye solution and drying with high 


pressure steam—strong and fresh. 


Zelan’’* is Du Pont’s long-chain 
nitrogen complex which imparts a 
durable, water-repellent, soft finish 
to cottons, rayons and other fabrics. 
It provides real protection against 
rain, non-oily stains and perspira- 
tion—even after many washings or 


dry cleanings. 


“Aridex’’* water repellent gives 








stain and spot resistance, and water 
repellency to woolens, worsteds 
and many other types of fabrics. It 
permits healthful free circulation 
of air because it does not coat or 
seal the cloth. Many laundries and 
dry cleaners now reprocess gar- 


ments with this wax type repellent. 


Fire Retardants are easily and 
quickly applied. They prevent 
spread of flame and afterglow. 


Write for sample swatches. 


I. pu PONT pe NEMourRS & COMPANY (INc.) 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


* Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Part. Off. 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY WITH 






Refreshing drinking water combats fatigue; helps 
maintain high efficiency, production, morale and good 
will of workers. Thus, a modern drinking system fills 
an important wartime need. 

Westinghouse Water Coolers are especially well 
adapted to the specific needs of the textile industry, 
for the following reasons: 

1. Large *4-inch free passage drains prevent stop- 
page due to lint or other foreign matter. 

2. The motor and compressor are sealed in an air- 
tight steel shell. Thus no lint, dirt or dust can get 
inside. 

3. Three models designed specifically for textile 
mills have water-cooled condensers. Constant cleaning 
is eliminated—high efficiency maintained. 

Exceptional economy and efficiency are achieved 


(1) by using cold drain water to precool incoming 


Westinghouse 


WATER COOLERS 


AIR CONDITIONING ¢ REFRIGERATION 
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OLERS 


water and (2) by cooling water over the entire side 
wall area of the cooling chamber. 

Westinghouse Water Coolers are powered by the 
famous Hermetically - sealed compressor with its 
GREATER COMPACTNESS AND FLEXIBILITY, 
LESS WEIGHT, FEWER PARTS, LOWER 
OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE COSTS, 
LESS WEAR AND LONGER LIFE. 

To your business, Westinghouse offers a complete 


water cooler, air con- 








ditioning, and indus- 
trial refrigeration 
service. For details 
just write Westing- 
house, 623 
Page Blvd., 
Springfield, 
Mass. 





| VG Clocks ND OPERATION OF FINE GAUGE 
MACHINERY AT GRANITE HOSIERY MILLS 





> 








oT 
Pee 







le 
e | ECENELY the Granite Hosiery bines light-transmission and insula- 
Mills, at Souderton, Pa., re- | tion in such an cfhcient unit to give 
placed ordinary windows with P¢ vou so many advantages. Lhat’s why 
b Glass Blocks — Saxon pattern. ‘That PC Glass Blocks have won such wide 
R results have been highly satisfactory acceptance in plants allover the coun 
. is shown by the following statement trv. Get the facts about them now. 
received from them: > Write for our tree book that shows 
oday, with the thermometer down to | how PC Glass Blocks can help vou cut 
€ zero, we really got the full benefit of costs and IMprove plant operation, 


Glass Bloeks, as we have some fine 
vauge machinery within three feet of 
these blocks. Should we have kept our You can get P¢ Glass Blocks right 
ordinary windows, [am sure we would 


fvailable for immediate shipment 


now. Glass block construction re 


have been unable to operate this equip- ; nee : 
9 quires no use of critical materials 


ment ona day of this kind. 
PC Glass Blocks permit less than 
hall the heat loss of single-glazing 
even less than double windows. As a PC Glass Blocks sive vou all 
result, condensation will not form on © : 
the inside surface of the panels until 
outdoor temperatures are abnor- 


in small panels very litthe metal is 
required lor large panels. 


these advantages: 


BETTER DAYLIGHTING INSULATION IMPROVED 
TEMPERATURE CONTRO IMPROVED Ht MIDITY 


mally low. Phis aids control of room CONTROL LESS CONDENSATION ON WINDOW 
humidity. AREAS © EASIER CLEANING ELIMINATION O} 
a DIRT INFILTRATION REDUCED MAINTENANCI 

No other building material com- COSTS « PRIVACY 









PITTSBURGH 2054-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh. Pa 

Please send me your free. illustrated book 
that tells how to use PC Glass Blocks 
industrial plants 






GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W.P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


CORNING 
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| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
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SELF-LOCKING 
HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the Knurled Points 









Save Time for Loom Fixers — and 
Avoid Interrupted Production Flow 


Many textile mills are finding that the use of “Unbrako” 
Self-Lockers saves considerably in maintenance costs and 
delays caused by ordinary set screws failing to hold tight. 
Tightened up as usual, these Knurled “Unbrako” Screws 
dig in for the duration and stay locked no matter how 
severe the vibration or number of applications. 


and Pats, 
Pending 


A sample order will convince you — 





try it. 
“UNBRAKO” WELT BAR SCREWS 
You can ai 
eager, Uniformly strong and accurate, 
breke''sizes. Our "Unbrako'"' Welt Bar Screws insure 
| will ° ° 
a aes extra satisfaction in many a mill. Ask 


copy. 


for samples of these. 








The KNURLING of Socket Screws orig- STA N D é R D PR E S S E D S T E E L CO. 


inated with ‘'UNBRAKO" years ago. JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 571 





—— BRANCHES —— 
BOSTON + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO 
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HEN all industry faces shortages of mate- 
rials, don’t waste paint. Make every brush- 









prove your painting technique and increase the 
“mileage” of your paint jobs. Regardless of the 


























x7, 
ful count—to reflect more light, to keep fac- paint you use, these six points will help you get 
& ) py s 
tories cleaner, to protect plant investment. more from your paint, cut waste, provide better 
Use paint economically, repaint less frequently seeing and better protection, save time and money. 
—that’s how you can conserve paint for Amer- Each of these six points is only briefed 
ica’s tanks and planes and ships. Here is a plan __ here and will be elaborated in subsequent ads 
Du Pont chemists worked out to help you im- in this publication. Watch for these ads. 
|, PREPARE SURFACES 3, USE FEWER COATS, 5. WASH FREQUENTLY... 
PROPERLY... IF POSSIBLE... 
Don’t waste paint by When repainting, one Washing with soap and 
spreading it over damp, coat may suffice if you water or a non-caustic 
dusty, greasy, rusty, use the same or a darker commercial detergent 
scaly surfaces where it color. Touch up win- often provides as much 
can't take hold. Re- dow sills, door jambs, cleanliness and light re- 
pair, sand and cleanse worn places first... flection as a new paint 
before painting. Test then one over-all coat job. It is easy to wash 
plaster and masonry may do the job. Tint paint. Use clean cloths 
for alkalinity with lit- undercoats to about or sponges and rinse 
mus paper. Spot prime, the finish color; imper- with warm water, 
where possible, to save fections won't show as Washing saves paint 
complete priming coat. readily. and costs less. 
2. (IMPROVE APPLICATION 4, TAKE PROPER CARE OF 6. INSPECT PAINTED SURFACES 
METHODS... PAINTS AND BRUSHES... OFTEN... 
Save paint by applying Pour “left-over” paints Protect t he da nger 
paint at correct tem- of same type together, zones—window sills, 
perature and film thick- strain and use. Save columns, corners. A 
ness. Painting when too thinners, too. Make brushful of paint ap- 
hot causes runs, sags, one man responsible plied in time may post- 
curtains, often results for keeping, cleaning pone a big repaint job. 
ina film too thin for pro- and storing brushes so Use hoods and venti- 
tection. Too cold a film paint won't harden in lators to avoid diseol- 
means hard brushing, them. Bore holes in oration from chemi- 
produces too thick a brush handles and cally laden steam, soot 
film,wastes paint, labor. hang them in solvent. and dust. 
! 
LET’S GET TOGETHER ON PAINT CONSERVATION 
p> Du Pont chemists, maintenance engineers, field repre- haps you, too, have other good suggestions and useful 
sentatives and outside authorities have pooled their ex- ‘short cuts’? We'll appreciate your telling us about them 
po 


perience to create this conservation plan—to make it so we can pass such information to others and help 
as practical, all inclusive and effective as possible. Per- therm save paint and labor for today’s urgent needs. 
i. ; Committee on Paint Conservation 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


HERE’S A 


“THUMBS UP” 


PROGRAM 
FOR YOUR MILL! 


YOur 


Saicleay TA 


AND Care 


IT’S FREE » 


Keeping equipment at peak oper- 
ating efficiency is one of the indus- 
trys major war-time jobs. It’s not 
only good business to insure top 
production and long service life for 
your stainless steel machines: it 
means “Thumbs Up” for America! 

Given reasonable care, equip- 
ment made of Armco Stainless 
Steels will return many years of 
thrifty, efficient service. Cleaning 
and servicing at regular intervals 
will prevent shutdowns and make 
replacements unnecessary. 

To help you do the job in less 
time and at less cost ARMCO offers 
you a special folder. It is titled 
“Your Stainless Steel Equipment 

Its Advantages and Care in 
Textile Processing.” 

Among other tips it tells how 

often to wash your stainless steel 


machines, how to remove stubborn 


lint and seum fast, and how to treat 
discolorations. It also tells about 
the advantages of the correct grades 


of Armco Stainless Steels — their 


hard smooth surfaces, corrosion re- 
sistance and the sure-fire color 
values they give your textiles. 
Write for a free copy of this 
valuable folder. You'll agree it will 
help you keep your stainless steel 
machines spinning the word “Vic- 
tory.” Just address a post card to 
The American Rolling Mill Co., 
1041 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
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FACILITIES 


CAN HELP 
YOU STEP UP 
YOUR OUTPUT...NOW! 


Machines and men now tied up in your plant to make 
your own pulleys, pillow blocks, sheaves, bearings and 
other similar parts can be released for other vital 
production by letting Woods handle this part of your 
problem. We've specialized in making power transmis- 
sion equipment for nearly 90 years ...our products 
have served industry in peacetimes and in four 
American wars. 


Let us tell you more about Woods Long Life Line Products 
...our facilities and how they can help you in the 
present emergency. Write today. 


EVERYTHING IN TRANSMISSION 


Bearings — Collars — Clutches — Couplings — Contactors — Hangers 


Pillow Blocks — Pulleys — V-Belt Sheaves and Complete Drives 
{/ 


SONS COMPANY 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


large well 
equipped plant 


Buy Defense Bonds 











PRECIPITRON—the Westinghouse electric air 
cleaner—is releasing the Textile Industry from 
the damaging effect of soot, smoke, dirt and dust. 
To assure clean, streakless yarn and cloth, it is 
being used alone as an air cleaner or as the 


cleaning component of an air conditioning system. 


The principle of PRECIPITRON is entirely 
different from that of an ordinary air filter. It 
operates by electricity. Dust and dirt particles in 
the air stream are given an electric charge and 


then drawn off to oppositely charged plates. 
PRECIPITRON has no moving parts. Its opera- 


tion is silent and simple. Resistance to air flow is 






From 85 to 90% of the particles in the negligible and for all practical purposes remains 


in as small os 1 /250,000 of an inch, ed. 
” aes eee constant in operation. It has been tested against 
fire hazards and is listed by the Underwriters’ 


Laboratories. 


Today electric air cleaning is effectively at 
NU Le eta ee Pes 


ye work in many textile mills where cleaning effi- 
ay 

Te CLL 5 ciency counts—where it is essential to prevent 
tiny, unseen particles from streaking and damag- 
Ne 


TRANSFORMER . ing yarn during winding and drying operations. 


Rs am aa F 7 Your nearest Westinghouse Sales Office has 
; a full information on the application of PRECIPI- 


LLAMA aS han th 


TRON. Or, you may write Westinghouse Electric 
Rea TTT ele oe & Manufacturing Company, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for Folder F-8608. 





The PRECIPITRON power pack provides d-c voltage to 
set up an electrostatic field at the leading edge of the 
cell and also to energize the collector plates. It is listed 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories and has special built- 


in safety devices as protection against electrical shock. “Dradomesk segistered a UB A 


4s <> 
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Westinghouse Precipitron © 





Structural material 

Plates, various qualities 

Floor Plates 

Sheets: Hot Rolled, Cold Rolled, 
Galvanized, etc. 

Bars (all shapes): Hot Rolled, 
Carbon and Alloy grades 

Hot Rolled Strip Steel 

Spring Steel - Tool Steel 

Drill Rod 

Cold Finished Bars, Carbon and 
Alloy grades 

Wire 

Cor-TEN and MAN-TEN Shapes, 
Sheets and Plates 

Abrasion-Resisting Sheets and 
Plates 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe 

U-S-S Stainless Steel and 
Stainless products 

Expanded Metal 

Rails 

Boiler Tubes 

Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers 

Dardelet Rivet and Machine Bolts 

Nails 

Welders and Welding Accessories 

Chain 

Clamps 

Flanges 

Expanders, etc. 

Hoists, Shears, Rolls, Punches, 
Cut-Off Machines, Saws, 
Nibblers, etc. 


Ye Stock 
htwddlte Bold 


We can offer immediate shipment 
of both Dardelet Rivet Bolts and 
Dardelet Machine Bolts. These 
bolts save valuable time and 
labor and assure permanently 
tight bolts. 

The Dardelet Rivet Bolt is a 
ribbed bolt with Dardelet self- 
locking thread, and is widely used 
for field erection of structural 
steel. Has recessed nut. Bolt is 
driven in and nut is applied with 
wrench. Economical and strong. 

The Machine Bolt with Darde- 
let self-locking thread is for gen- 
eral use where vibration is present. 


Don't give up 
without calling Scully! 


BRUnswick 2000 
Gilmore 3100 


STAdium 9400 
HEnderson 5750 


CEdar 7780 


MAin 5235 
NEstor 2821 


Bigelow 3-5920 
BErgen 3-1614 - REctor 2-6560 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Distributors of Steel and Steel Products 











FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT RING TRAVELERS 





Oy, US RING TRAVELERS 


THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


YOU 





THE NE-BOW 


Notice the distinct BEND INWARD of the hook at 
the top of the horn. This bend prevents yarn ends from 
flying out . at the same time, it provides ample 
headroom for threading the yarn . . . and permits full 


play of the Travelers, preventing binding on the ring. 
The NE-BOW is a result of *‘U. S.’’ research and de- 
sign to meet the conditions created by the use of the 
Verticle Ring (particularly of the lubricating type). 





HEAT CONTROL 


Ring Travelers will not give perfect long service unless 
their metal is perfectly hardened. That involves scien- 
tific and continuous control of heating furnaces ‘‘U. S."’ 
relies on electrical control through pyrometers, with 
temperature recording through POTENTIOMETERS, 
to insure accuracy of results. Our close measurement 
anc control of temperature is paralleled by scientific 
control of all other steps in the production of these per- 
fect Ring Travelers, from initial selection of metal to 
final packing and numbering 


: 
PMC 303 mie) 3 138) 3 
SOLD UNDER THESE TRADE NAMES 


Bowen Round Point Travelers 


Te ee Ta irene ies 


Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze 

Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 

Bowen Fiat Oval and Round Wire 
iOc-bz te) 

Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 

Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
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THE BEVEL EDGE 


The Bevel Edge is another ‘‘U. S.’’ feature. It insures 
a constant production of smooth, even yarn. It elimi- 
nates flat ends in throwing rayons and silks, chafing, 
roughing, splitting or fly waste in spinning and twisting 
cotton, wool, worsted, asbestos fibres. ‘‘U. S."’ was a 
pioneer in the development of the Bevel Edge in Ring 
Travelers, a great improvement over the old angular 
edge. Made in all sizes and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. 


No 708465 


RECORDED HISTORY 


On every sealed, protective container in which we ship 
““U. S."" Ring Travelers appears a number. That num- 
ber is the key to a complete ‘‘case history’’ of that 
particular order. Should you want an EXACT DUP.- 
LICATE of your order even {0 or 20 years hence, you 
can get it by giving us that number. Every step in every 
production process of every shipment of ‘‘U. S."’ Trav- 
elers is minutely recorded for the protection of users 
of “‘U. S.”’ products everywhere. 









PERFECT BALANCE 


The straight part of the shank in this Perfect Balance 
““U. S."" Traveler is CLOSE TO CENTER OF GRAV- 
ITY ... approximately as much weight on open as on 
closed side. Straight shank distributes wear (and lub- 
ricant) EVENLY over a wider area of the ring. Result 

. less friction; longer wear; smoother running. Note 
how shank curves back below straight part. Traveler 
will not pivot away from surface of ring, thus prevent- 
ing unthreading of ends due to excessive twist in silk 
and rayon yarns. 


8 
oF Cr 
aN 


TESTING 


Sorry—we'd like to show you here some of the in- 
genious and special testing equipment we have de- 
veloped, but they’re ‘‘trade secrets’’ they make 
your “‘U. §S."’ Travelers last longer and serve better 
you can take our word for it. Incidentally, if you'd 
like us to help you study your spinning conditions, 
we'll be glad to bring along a stroboscope to simplify 
matters. We also supply special tools for applying and 
removing Travelers. 


;U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


MEI hELT Da: 
) . 
AMOS. M. BOWEN, PRES. AND TREAS. 


rte Ae a) 
Herbert J. Smith 


RHODE ISLAND 


Sales Representatives: 


ta ae ee 
both c/o U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
P. O. Box 1187, Providence, R. I. 


teal the ltt F 


art ae Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 


Torrence L. Maynard P. O. 
AU) im 





P. O. Box 792 Greenville, S. C. 
P. 0. Box 158 Athens, Georgia 
Box 456 Belmont, N. C. 
. Box 792 Greenville, S. C. 


MID ATLANTIC: 
ee 
a) eee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RODNEY HUNT 


TEXTILE MACHINERY — WATER POWER EQUIPMENT — 
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19 HEFTY MEN FAIL TO BEND 
THIS SUPER-STRONG REEL 


Striking evidence of the strength of the 
new Rodney Hunt “Pipe Body” Stainless 
Steel Reels is this photograph of nineteen 
husky workmen standing dead weight on 
a 19 foot reel. This patented feature is 
one of many reasons why more and more 
mills are standardizing on Rodney Hunt 
Stainless Steel Reels. 


SEE CATALOG 740 





NO END ROT OR LOOSE SHAFTS 
WITH “‘SELF-SEAL” ROLLS 





rhe photo at left shows how end rot and 
corrosion affects ordinary rolls after a 
period of service. With a “Self-Seal” Roll 

vour roll troubles are over. No loose 
shafts and no rings or spiders to corrode. 
The seal outlasts the wood. Lower in price 
and unequalled in value. A patented Rod 
ney Hunt product. 


SEE CATALOG 740 





WATER POWER USERS HAIL 
NEW ANTI-FRICTION BEARING 





H Anti-Friction Bearing shown above 
Waier power users say that the Rodney 
solved one of the great problems in 
ne maintenance—the wearing out of 
bearings in the draft tube. This new 
suspends the entire turbine unit from 
above, eliminating the need for a_ step 
bearing entirely. Write for particulars. 


SEE CATALOG WW40 
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— ROLLS AND REELS 





LARGEST STAINLESS STEEL DYE 
KETTLE EVER BUILT—AND WHY 





Only because of Rodney Hunt patented 
“Curve-of-Strength” construction was it 
possible to build this 20 foot, 6,000 gallon 
capacity TRU-SHADE Stainless Steel 
Dyeing Machine. It was installed by Bot- 
any Worsted Mills, and is equipped with 
a 20 foot stainless steel reel with no 
middle bearing. Such “Tru-Shade” units 
are providing greater strength, conven- 
ience and production to leading finishing 
plants all over the country. 


SEE CATALOG 539 





DELIVERIES? 


Yes—and on Schedule 


Write, Wire or Phone 
ORANGE 9 





‘YANKEE CLIPPER’’ WASHER SALES 
HIT ALL-TIME HIGH 


This past year has seen more mills in- 
stalling “Yankee Clipper” Washers than 
ever before. New features mean faster and 
better washing and rinsing at less cost. 
Large capacity and improved control fea- 
tures. Available in stainless steel or with 
cast iron frames, wood lined. 


SEE CATALOG 34) 


DUPLEX TAKE-OVER CUTS 30% 
OFF DYEING COSTS 





Every dye beck in the Mount Hope Fin- 
ishing Company (shown above) is equip- 
ped with a Rodney Hunt Duplex Take- 
Over. Providing automatic feeding of 
cloth in one continuous string, it increases 
the capacity of the tub by 30 to 50% and 
saves sewing time. Scores of installations 
have proved beyond question that this 
attachment has at last solved the prob 
lem of continuous cloth-feed control. 


SEE BULLETIN TM741 





may we tell you more? 


Please send me— 
CATALOGS 


SSCS SSR A SSSR SR SSS S SSS TSR ESSE SR SST SSSSEESESS ERSTE SHES eee EEE Ee eS 


Textile Machinery 


eee 


| would like to be put on your mailing list. 


ttt ttt ttt ttt ttt ttt ii titi iii iii iii 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
66 Mill Street, Orange, Mass., U. S. A. 





Rolls and Reels 


Water Power Equipment 
COMPLETE DATA ON... 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee ee ee eee eeee 


oeereevereereer eee eeeeer eee eevee 


eeeeoeceas eee eoGeeoneoenannce eee 6 
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SOCCER COEC BEC CEE CECE OC OES 
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TOLHURSY 
< CENTRISUGALS 


Oe ee 


aah 
ata acaba aL 


ata 
WA 16.4 


Tes MINUTES 





DOUBLE EXTRACTOR 
PRODUCTION WITH 


TOLHURST 
SUPREX 


Recent time trials and production tests made 





in a well-known mill under identical conditions 





showed the following results: Hourly produc- 
tion of TOLHURST SUPREX was 1370 Ibs. 
against 730 Ibs. for a standard type extractor. 






















Complete operating cycles were 8.2 minutes 
for the SUPREX and 16.4 minutes for the stan- 
dard type. TOLHURST SUPREX required only 
4.2 minutes actual running time to obtain 40% 
moisture retention. The standard type extractor 
required 12.4 minutes to obtain the same re- 
sult. Proportionate savings can be effected on 
other textiles. Let us prove these claims through 
tests on your materials. Use the handy coupon 
below to get complete information! 


TOLHURST 
CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
East Moline, Illinois 


FILL IN — MAIL TODAY! 


TOLHURST CENTRIFUGAL DIV. 


East Moline, Ill. Tex. W. March 


Y Please send me details on 








ed TOLHURST SUPREX for in- 


creasing production. 

















Bi ertciainien ______ State- 








ON GUARD 





EXTILE production — no less than armament 

— must meet the peak demands of the nation’s 
“all-out” for Victory ... there is no time for any- 
thing short of the most efficient methods in produc- 
ing the vast variety of goods needed by men in the 
armed forces. 
Power transmission — the vital link between the 
machine and the source of energy that gives it pro- 
ductive capacity — must be uninterrupted .. . free 
of waste, power leakage, time consuming break- 
downs . . . other saboteurs of production. 
Dodge-Timken Rolling Bearings are one of many 
classes of Dodge products that provide a quick, sure, 
and economical answer to many important textile 
mill power transmission problems. And it’s com- 
paratively easy to modernize equipment and drives 
from the Dodge complete line of pillow blocks 
and unit mounts. Write for simple, non-technical 
selection tables which take the guesswork and uncer- 
tainty out of bearing selection for any application. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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. » Against 
POWER LOSS 
— a Saboteur 
of Production 





Helping Industry Meet the Acid Test 


1. ACIDS HOLD A FRONT LINE POST in America’s production 


battle. In munitions factory, metal plant, oil refinery and textile 
mill . . . acid tanks, pipe lines and heating coils must resist the 
attack of industrial acids . .. keep them on the job without shut- 
downs for repairs ... 


3. EQUALLY IMPORTANT, TELLURIUM LEAD strengthens under 


stress — actually “work-hardens”. Tough to start with, it gets 
tougher when hammered, rolled, bent or stretched. Thus joints 
and turnover points are less subject to cracking . . . buckling and 
creeping are minimized...and resistance is increased to vibration 
ind to fracture from repeated temperature changes... 


1ONAL LEAD COMPANY—New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
iti, St. Louis; National-Boston Lead Co., Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros, Co 
phia; National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., Pittsburgh; Georgia Lead Works, 
American Lead Corp., Indianapolis; Master Metals, Inc., Cleveland; The 

' Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
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2. THAT’S WHY TELLURIUM LEAD is so well-suited for such 


equipment. This new alloy laughs in the face of hot sulphuric and 
other acids. A high-temperature lead, it has great resistance to 
acid corrosion — even at temperatures approaching its melting 
point. Thus it helps equipment stand up longer — helps keep it 
on a 24-hour shift... 


4. TELLURIUM LEAD COMBINES these important new advan- 


tages with the well-known properties of St. Joe chemical lead be- 
cause it is a special alloy of this time-tested metal and Tellurium. 
Fabricated in sheets, pipes and coils, its use in vital industrial 
spots is helping Liberty’s Arsenal “keep ’em rolling”. 


TELLURIUM LEAD 


« A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT - 
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PROTECTION OF OUR CLIENTS... 
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en Be Chong 


For 62 years, the United 
impartial Jaboratory for Certified Weig 
And for years, the standard green color © 
Weight Repo roo) and worsted yarns has been recogniz 
accepted by t KKK Recently, two mills requested 
information on green test certificates which, because of their simi- 
in color and printing, were erroneously thought to be ours. 10 
nfusion in the future, our Official Reports for wool and 
And 


will be changed 

lor will be new, the reports W rill con- 
complete, impaf rtial informa- 
‘ved from this laboratory. 
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Losses due to smudging, streaking, and 
discoloration by dust, soot, or smoke can 
run into thousands of dollars every year 
unless the air in your plant is kept clean. 


Many textile mills are today stopping this 
unnecessary drain on profits by the use 
of air filters specifically designed to col- 
lect the finest air borne particles of soot, 
smoke, and dust. 


THE AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


Incorporated 


304 Central Ave. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


The Electro-Matic 
Electrical Precipitator 
for Atmospheric Dust Control 


AAF Engineers have made special stud- 
ies of textile mill dust problems and can 
recommend dust collecting equipment 
and engineer systems to take care of any 
unusual conditions that might be present. 
Ask your air conditioning consultants to 
investigate some recent AAF installations 
for you, or write for the address of our 
nearest engineer. Free bulletins will be 
forwarded without obligation. 


CANADIAN COMPANIES 
Please Address 
DARLING BROS., LTD. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


OF CLEAN xc 


Vitae ese Bl alee 
STOP LOSSES FROM OUST, SOO7 and SMOKE 
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Dandux Canvas Products are playing their 
part in America’s Defense and Victory pro- 
gram. Supplying our armed forces with their 
requirements of Canvas and Canvas Products 
has, and will continue to tax the production 
facilities of our entire industry, yet the ““‘DAN- 
DUX” organization offers its “all out’’ coop- 
eration. 


Prepared, alert, and mindful of the monu- 
mental task confronting all Citizens of our 
democracy, we gladly pledge all our re- 
sources and energy to America! 


“EBESE LOOKING 
COUPLE...” A POOL ETOOCR LTD inn” Sis 


Oe. LR Milwaukee Alberton.Md. 
Indeed, they are! Take any fibre, or any mixture 
of fibres—combine with DuraBeau Finishes— and 
the fabric gains lavish beauty in perfect harmony 


with both the needs of the fibre and the demands 


of the market. WATE R WH j TE 
And, where the vital question is “How will it 5S i L i C AT é 


wear?”—DuraBeau assures wear-ability that with- - ™ 
Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


stands most critical appraisal. 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
This is extra value that SELLS! Use it in selling. By harmful impurities, STANDARD 
transfers, labels, inserts on packages, in all sales ‘Water White’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 


promotion, it pays to say the product is.. . 


Reg. U.S. A. and Canada 


FINISHED 


for lasting beauty, ic f A a oO nw D 


NaneS weer ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
SCHOLLER BROS., INC. © Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 


Collins & West hal | Phile., : ; ines, Oat. Con. Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
ns estmoreland Streets, Phila., Pa. © St. Catharines, Ont. Can MARSEILLES. ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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for better carding— 
make sure of it with 


BOOTH 


QUALITY CARD CLOTHING 
50 YEARS OF SERVICE 





Benjamin Booth Company 
MTL ee ee 


BRILSONAIR TENTER FRAME and DRYER 


GET INCREASED PRODUCTION 
PLUS MORE UNIFORM DRYING 


To increase your production and to improve the uni- 
formity of your shades through uniform drying, install 
one of these new BRILSONAIR Drying Systems in 
your Mill either with a new Tenter Frame or as an 
iddition to your present frames. 





The BRILSONAIR exclusive and patented method of 
placing air ducts inside the chamber and so concen- 
trating the air exactly where it belongs—on the fabric 

nakes for improved quality, increased production, 
ind uniformly dried fabric, as every inch is treated with 
ir of equal temperature and velocity. 


"hese dryers can be installed by us in 8 to 12 weeks, 


ording to your requirements, and without interrup- 
1 of your present operations. 


For additional information, 
without obligation, write to 


ty 2y- WH soe 
p'tonronaTios 
seTts AVE 
ARLINGTON, 


CONCENTRATED (0) AIR DRYERS AND CONDITIONERS 


206 MASSACHU 


MARCH 742 
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% In these days of short- 
ages we don’t need to know 
how to choose a new hoist 
—but how to use an old one 
more efficiently, and how to make it last longer. 


So—get busy with the grease gun! Where 
properly lubricated and maintained, many WRIGHT 
HOISTS have given constant, trouble-free service for 
20 and 25 years. We have known other hoists to be 
so badly abused they wereruinedin two years. Your 
WRIGHT HOIST will last indefinitely if you treat it right. 


If your hoist is under constant use, as on assem- 
bly line work, inspect and lubricate it every month. 
If it is subjected to ordinary occasional service, 
then perhaps lubrication every three months and 
inspection every six months is sufficient. But keep 
your load chain well lubricated at all times. A 
lubricated chain will far outlast a dry chain. 

Conserve steel and maintain production sched- 
ules by regular inspection and lubrication. 


"6 we WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
% YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


“a 
Wo Za In Business for Your Safety 
. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 






BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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To “Keep ‘em flying” 
use top-flight RINGS! 


With an estimated need for several hun: 
dred pounds of textile products per soldier, 
the demand for singles and ply yarns 
is going to prove a prodigious problem. 
Every spindle MUST be equipped to 
keep the travelers flying at speeds that 
give top production. NOW — install new 
DIAMOND FINISH spinning rings to in- 
crease production 10% or more over worn, 
wavy rings! NOW — install DIAMOND 
FINISH Eadie lubricated rings to increase 
twister production 25% to 50%. 





(MASS.) 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


RING CO. 


SPINNING ae 
Twister ings since 1873 


Makers o Spinning and 











Cotton Yarn and 
Warps .. Single 


or Ply . . White 
or Colored... 


Carded . . Combed 


Novelty yarns—of cotton, 


worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon, silk—in all 
fashionable combinations and effects 
and in many original effects. Write 
for samples. 

Sell Direct 


Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine 
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FALLS YARN MILLS 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Incerperated 1904 










Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino . 
Yarns 








SELL DIRECT 





Philadelphia 
H. R. Shirley, Packard Bldg. 





Chicago 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. | 


aE 
pm) 
RAYON cy TOPS 


Standerd Grades — Lustrous — Delustred—Superfine 


Rayon Noils . . Staple Fibre 
ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 









THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


Representatives :— 
BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy St. 


LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4436 Worth St. 
CHICAGO—C. F. Peffer, 222 W. Adams St. 








RALPH E. LOPER GO. — 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING 

IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND OPERATING 
METHODS FOR 
MORE THAN A 
QUARTER OF 

A CENTURY 


COST SYSTEMS 

WORK LOAD STUDIES 

PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 
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CIDEGA 
HKinitiing Loom 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


The ideal high speed equipment for an 
incredibly wide range of products: 
Curtains . .. Drapes . . . Bed Spreads 

. Bath Mats ... Dish Cloths. . 
Braids . . . Fringes ... Nets... 
many more. 


* 
BUILT IN 
39%", 54”, 
76" AND 
SPECIAL 
WIDTHS. 


HUNNEONNNNLANNNRNDAGAERAANANOUAANEUAEAEHEDOGOONALOGAOOCONOEOLUOONEUOUAOEOLUOEEEULOOEELOOESEDOOOEELHOONONNANEEREINGNE 


LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in Cop, 
Butt and Bobbin form for plain or automatic 
looms at minimum operating cost and main- 
tenance. 

Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-Wind Report and Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO., 


31 E. LEE STREET, 





INC. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





For more uniform ten- 
sion and longer wear, 
use “WAYNE” Tension 
Discs.—Made of hard- 
ened steel and hard 
chromium plated. 


WAYNE MFG. co. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Ring ig and Twister Travelers 


In the UNITED STATES 
American® Hicks® Wilson 
United States Standard 


Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 




















HONESDALE 
PENN. 









National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 
National Ring Traveler Company 


354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 





. PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
P.O. Box 1565. Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Keep Cards Producing Clean Stock 


Quit using dripping, leaking oil that rots 
card clothing, soils stock and fails to lubri- 
cate dependably. 


7 out of 10 mills get highest production of 
clean stock and keep cards in steady opera- 
tion with drip-less, waste-less NON-FLUID 
OIL. Saves on oil bills too, outlasts oil 
many times. 


Write for free testing sample and instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C 

WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. 


Providence, R. I. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 


TRADE MARK TER 


NON-FEUID OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better lubrication at Less Cost per ade 














OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION | 


PROCESSING 
Rayon and Nylon 


Yarns 
for Hosiery Knitting Trade 


LR 


JUCOAOOOOLLCA ED A AAA LY DULY 





We specialize on high twist rayon proc- 
essed with "AVCONIT No. I"" for full 


fashioned hosiery. 








* 
Sj 
3 2701 Armitage Avenue 
3 Chicago, Illinois 








Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
123 So. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. P. Murphy 
813 Guilford Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C. 








Claude Gott 
3303 Brainerd Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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CRANE 






















meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 
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Spring Needle 





SPRING NEEDLE: 
Underwear Machine with Automatic 


( 


Take-Up. Sizes from 13 in. to 26 in 
in diameter of any desired gauge, the 
number of feeds depending on the 
size of cylinders Also in sizes from 
10 in. to 36 in. or larger if desired 
diameter, for production of big variety 


of fabrics Plain feeds, stockinet, 
eiderdown and astrachan feeds 


( RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
. plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive features are Patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


Let us tell you why 


—and how .. . just WRITE 


CRANE Improved Automatic 
3 Colored 


Improved Automatic 3 Colored Plain Stripes. Made in 
sizes from 7% in. to 20% in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge. Measurements are back to back of cylinder 
needles. Knit fabrics for bathing suits, theatricals, 
athletic goods. Crawford stop motion applied when 
requested. 


_1870_ CR ANE 12 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle 
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KNITTING MACHINES 











KNITTING MACHINERY 











No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING 
AND TACKING MACHINE 


Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width 
of goods. This machine is equipped with our 
latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 
which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
on the market for tacking the selvages of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 
formation, send for our catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 


SALEM, MASS. 


machine and hand knitting 


Yarns 
| French-Bradford | 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


( omblete color assortments 


American Woolen 
Company 


225 Fourth Avenue New Yor? 
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American hosiery for every purpose is 
going to fine gauges of various basic 
American yarns—nylon, rayon and cotton 
—for the duration and undoubtedly for 
years beyond. Their use may offer prob- 
lems to some manufacturers; but not to 
those who operate with WILDMAN Single- 
Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
machines. This machine knits the entire 
stocking in one continuous operation, 
naturally attaining perfect matching of 
legs and feet. Complete details on request. 
Wire, write or telephone. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAT 


SINGLE-HEAD, SINGLE-UNIT, FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 


—— 
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DAY TIME 
NIGHT TIME 
WAR TIME 















Established 1838 ME 


RROW 


“Ss 


Incorporated 1894 


FOR OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING WITH 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — MODERNIZE WITH 
THE NEW MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


The result of several generations of specialized effort in 
the industrial sewing machine field—combining quality 
production with high speed and low operating cost to a 
greater degree than ever before. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND LET 
US DEMONSTRATE THESE MA- 
CHINES ON YOUR OWN FABRICS. 


ALSO PLAIN CROCHET AND SHELL 

STITCH MODELS FOR ORNAMENTAL 

EDGE FINISHING AND CLASS 60 MA- 
CHINES FOR BUTT SEAMING 


200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 


2803 LAUREL STREET 


CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 
" Bennington, Vermont 


Manufacturers of 


ity LATCH and SPRING-BEARD 


ENT pra ce nee se econ , 


also 
Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 
SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 


HARTFORD, CONN.., U. S. A. 


TOMPKINS 


CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


OVERCOATS 

TERRY CLOTH 

SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 

DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS 
RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 


UNDERWEAR 
SWEATERS 


CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


TOQUES SCARFS 
PARKAS SHAKER CAPS 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1846 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 













Acme Products 


for seamless hosiery knitting 


Speak for themselves 


Up-To-Date Machines 


Needles 


Economy Makers 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
& NEEDLE CO. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 


THE LOYAL T. 
hE 
EST. 1874 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
Knitting Frames, also Narrowing, Stand, Transfer - 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 
Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. 


Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 








RARITAN, N. J. 


>» 


+ 








S TENTERING)S 
‘and DRYING | 
* MACHINERY} 








> . @ Mesh Designs 


D. R. KENYON & SON’ 


“S New York Office 
. 1270 Broadway 


“<> 3700 KENSINGTON AVE., PHILA., PA. °..,_. 


@ Rubber Lay-in 
@ Picot Edge 
@® Rack Welt 











@ 4&5color Yarn Changers 
@ 3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Can your ribbers compete against modernly-equipped 
plants? Let us send you full particulars on the new 


' BRINTON ribbers or tell you how to bring your 


ribbers up-to-date. 


These versatile BRINTONS will raise the efficiency 
of your mill, reduce operating costs, boost production. 


West Coast 
E. G. Paules 
Bendix Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Canada 
Harley-Kay Co. 
Georgetown 







Southern Representative 
Robert Baker 
Greensboro, N. Coo 
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for NYLON Yarn 


Used almost since earliest introduction of Nylon yarn, 
Laurel Coning Oil No. 443 has given excellent results 
in many mills. Possesses excellent lubrication qualities, 
will not oxidize on standing. Removed from the goods 
in the regular scouring operation without use of special 
scouring materials. 

Laurel Nylon Coning Oil No. 443—clean to handle— 
is applied on the coner in the usual way. 











| | Information and sample on request. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons aii] ERtat te mek Ok 
2606 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa 






Warehouses Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenr. Charlotte 





CORN STARCHES, 


New YORK, N- 
ces: 


Y- 
ATLANTA, G 
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SOUTHERN OFF! 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 


SOUTHERN SALES M.,.NAGER «+ H. L. SIEVER, CHARLOTIE, N. C. 


Representatives 
R. C. YOUNG, CHARLOTTE, N.C. « W. B. UHLER, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
JOHN FERGUSON, LA GRANGE, GA 


New England Representatives 
A. M. KNIGHT, WEST YARMOUTH, MASS 
F. L. EKSTRAND, STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 


ELIZABETH 
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WITH FASTER £& 
SCOURING ¢ 


MILLs processing rayons and rayon mixtures appreciate 
Metso’s quick wetting and emulsifying powers with oil, 
size, tint and other dirt. In addition Metso’s unique ingre- 
dient, soluble silica, prevents removed dirt from reattach- 
ing itself to the fibre; hence, whiter, cleaner goods that 
merit the “A’’ grading. 


Metso* is easy to use; uniformly dependable and safe to 
handle. May we suggest how it can help you? 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Dr. Stocks in 65 cities 
"Sodium Metasilicate, U. S. Pat. 1898707;:Sodium’ Sesquisilicate, U. S. Pat. 1948730, 2145749 


METSO DETERGENTS | 





FOR EXAMPLE: 


CLEANING-HEDDLES AND LOOM PARTS 
SAFELY THE IMPROVED OAKITE WAY 


Mill safety is more important today than ever 

before! So in cleaning heddles and other 

loom parts, for example, PLAY SAFE... 

avoid the fire hazards and obnoxious fumes 

so often associated with this maintenance job 

... by using SAFE, non-flammable, low-cost ° 
Oakite cleaning materials specially designed 

for this work. 


Used in water solutions, they leave wires in 
clean, bright condition. Moreover, many mills 
report that when heddles are cleaned the 
Oakite way, the job is done in far less time 
and with less effort than previously possible. 
Write today for details. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


rer 
OAKITE (gj CLEANING 





MATERIALS... METHODS... SERVICE 


FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 






























UNITED STATES SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


ON SALE AT YOUR POST OFFICE OR BANK 





We are 100 per cent behind this most impor- 
tant National effort. Every Bond and Stamp 





‘all of us buy is another step to Victory. 


Cap 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Providence, R. |. Chicago, Ill. Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 























ILL STARCH 
Me Weavers feted 


e Always Uniform @ Dependable 









Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 







F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





eCarries Weight Into the Fabrice 










C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
aoa 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 


e@ Penetrates Thoroughly @ Boils Thin 












ROME SOAP MFG. CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 







Textile, Laundry 






and 





Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 

SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 






THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 













WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 
im IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to youl 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


‘il 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 
service . . . Write or ‘phone. 


Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 


2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, NEW YORK 





WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. | 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT ¢ BUSINESS © OPPORTUNITIES ¢ EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: INFORMATION: DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 

10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00. BOX NUMBERS in care of any of our New The advertising rate is $5.50 per inch for a 
(See 4 Box Numbers.) York, Chicago or San Francisco offices count advertising appearing on other than a con- 
ee 1 on Gox Numbers. 0 words additional in undisplayed ads. tract basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 
POSITIONS WANTED (full or part-time Her ; 2 s Seas 
salaried employment cnly), '/2 above rates. DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made in AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7% inch 
; z : advance for four consecutive insertions of vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 

PROPOSALS, 50 cents a line an insertion. undisplayed ads (not including proposals). —to a page. T.W 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. February 25th will appear in the March issue, subject to limitations of space available. 
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Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, super- 

intendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, 
etc. Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Ine. 


Be UD Ee tom Street, Boston, Mase. 


POSITIONS VACANT 














PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 





& PATENT YOUR IDEAS 
send a Sketch or Model 
of your invention ter : 0 7 
co a ea 
FREE (OMY PATEN I enincer 


U. S. Pat. Off. records searched 
for ANY Invention or Trade Mark 
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FACTORY MANAGER 


WANTED 








FOREMAN—Warping, and quilling depart- 

ment on rayon and silk for southern plant. 
State experience, age and salary expected. 
P-99, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Knitting Mill manufacturing women’s 
underwear, offers excellent opportunity 
to capable man of high calibre. thor- 
oughly experienced in efficient factory 
management from Knitting through the 
finished garments. Give full details, 
experience, past and present connec- 
tion, when responding. Strictest con- 
fidence assured. 


WANTED—Man preferably with Engineering 
background but not essential to supervise 
production in three separate but related units 
weaving narrows fabrics in Mid-South. Good 
opportunity for right man. Narrow fabric ex- 
perience not necessary, but technical knowl- 
edge of general weaving of great benefit. Box 
MM441, Maley, Times Building, New York. 


nes nenes 
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LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Booklet — "General Information Concernin 
Inventions & Patents’ and ‘Fee Schedule’ 
sent without obligation. 


Established 1915 


Patents—Copyrights—Trade-Marks 
Suite 448, 815—i5th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


PP Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iy 


GOOD POSITION offered to experienced man 
on narrow fabrics must Know designing cost- 
ng warp preparation winding et« State ex- 
perience and salary required, P-100, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N r 


POSITIONS WANTED 


P-98, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Temeee ence ee eOROAeeOOOROADONROReOROROEOSOROELOAOESEOEORSREeEeeEeEeecsOeeseEEOEseseeeeeE: 
OOOROORONOEOSCONOONOREOEOOREOROEOEONSES 


Zesenenovncnsennsescesseenseccecesescensset 








Woolen Mill Available 


30 loom 
Dye house and cards 


For sale or rent or will work 
on commission. 
BO-97, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


OUUEOETUCUEOELEOUOEREEOEOROOOUEORUNDEOR OO DOOOEDODORONDOEOEOECEOOOES 
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SORNUNNOAUERAGONOEOUODEOEONOEOHEUEOEOEOORONOEOROOEUROROEOEDOREROROOOODORORORODDEGOROEOROROROED OO NET ROOSE 


WANTED 


sneeeenensuceeonenanoes 





SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER OF 

WEAVING. 44 years old Scotch-Irish de- 
scent, 28 years experience as a practical mill 
man on all models of Drapers, Dobby, plain, | 
Satin and linings, Rayons, Acetates, etc. Ex- 
pert loom man, also warp preparation, slash- 
ng, winding, ete. Thoroughly understand the 
operations of every department. At present 
employed as an executive, but desire to make 
hange Will go anywhere,.and can furnish 
the best of references. PW-84, Textile World, 

W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


BER TECHNOLOGIST, Ph.D (Physical 
Chemist) with long experience n syn 
and natural fibers, 38 years, desires 
earch or development position with progres 
organization. PW-101, Textile World, 330 | 
42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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OUOROEEOOCEOEDAROEOGCEGORO REDE OR OEOROASUROROOROROROOOEOUSUEONOESRROEOEDOROEONeOSRROROEO® 
LANNREOAGOGONOHOEGEGUAOEDOGAEOHONGOOUSUOOEGSODOORODOUSOUSEOROOOROOOURONEEEORONOHONGORORURO RON OORO DONOHOE EOS 


WANTED TO BUY 


Braiding Machinery 
Twisting Machinery of All Types 


FOR SALE 


Continued on pages 174-177 


VARPER FILLER drawing in and Slasher | 
Supervisor American looks for position in 
5 Rayon and Acetate either Broadsilk or 
Ribbon. PW-102, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
S New York, N. Y 


sOOEEOROOUOROROE DORON GORODEOOEORORESOOOAD 
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1—Butterworth 5-Bowl Calender equipped 
with: 


3—combination cotton & husk rolls 20” in diameter 
x 50” face. 1—chilled iron roll 12” diameter x 
52” face. 1—steel roll 10” in diameter x 52” face. 
(Above rolls have timken roller bearings). 1—extra 
combination cotton & husk roll 20” in diameter 
x 50” face. 1—G. E. 15 H.P., BTA, 550 to 1650 
RPM variable speed motor with starting switch 


1—Butterworth 5-Bowl Calender equipped 
with: 


3—combination cotton and husk rolls 20” in di- 
ameter x 50” face. 1—chilled iron roll 12” in di 
ameter x 52” face. 1—steel roll 10” in diameter 
x 52” face. (Top & bottom rolls have timken bear- 
ings; 3 center rolls, brass bearings). 1—extra 
combination cotton & husk roll 20” in diameter 
x 50” face. 1—G.E. 30 H.P., 1155 RPM motor 
with variable speed control. 1—3-bar Farrel ex- 
pander. 1—2-roll winder. 


FS90 Textile World 


Universal Winding Machines 


Yarns 


W 103 Textile World 
330 W. 42 St.. New York City 


S-RSEER of dyeing desires change. 40 years 

d, married, 20 years experience on raw 

k, yarn and piece dyes consisting of wool 

on and rayon Excellent habits. PW-104, 

tile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. ¥ 


SUUNEDDEGNORORDOROEGEOROEDEOSEOEOLOEDEORNGO ROR ESEREREROORODececeeOeOOROROEREOEOOSOREGEOED ES 


<OOEUUEUOROR EDR REO EEODODOORCOEOAOEOORORORODEDERDGROEONOEDEOOOOGOEDODOEROEOEOROROROO NRO GES 


ORUOUGGHDEGORUEUEGOGOSOEOGORDUREROGDEOESTEOEOROEOEOHDORONOUOORERDEGRONSORURCRDROROOROROROE ROSS ORR ORO NBER 


SOUUDOGOUEEOEOEOLOOEOROROAGAROSOROAGAEOROGDOGAEAEEREEEEDOEODOROEOEDOEORONOEOESURERORO EDO RORORONDE OOOO RORODD 


Wanted and For Sale 


ELASTIC YARNS 


Small or large lots. All sizes. 


i. B. SILK CORP. 


315 W. 36th St. New York, N. Y. 





CUOCUUCEOOEOEEDEOECAOAOEOREUEOROEGHOHODEOOUEDEOAOOEOROEOEOESOEOROGEOROORORODOCOneEOOeOHOROCECUSOREHOEeE 


: "SEARCHLIGHT" can help you 


by bringing business needs or ‘‘opportunities’’ to the 
attention of other men associated in executive man- 
agement, sales and responsible technical, engineer- 
ng and operating capacities with the industries 
served by the following McGraw-Hill! publications. 


The SEARCHLIGHT SECTIONS 


(Classified Advertising) 
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American Machinist Engineering and Mining : 330 W. 42 St., New York City 
: tbe nd ce gaadecatinn s TAMOeeneeneernsecenenensenennsenseeaneneeeeenseeneneeeenensnesensonnenncensesoecagrensecesoseeeansnesenseny™ 
3 Shenant i meatauatent E ea a teerkeke = PU heheh hhh hhh hhh hhh hhh hh hhhh hhh bhhhhhbhhhbhhhhbhhhhbhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhiehnad-4 
: Engi Fi Wa t =|: = ¢ : 
coal Age “and Maintenance i | E FOR SALE if WANTED ' 
nstruction Methods Food Industries =| = 
j Elcctrieal Contracting Bower ' KNITTING TABLES >? FRINGE LOOM 
& Elee . = s Z 
Electrical ee ast = Six Campbell and Clute knitting tables, = , 7 : 
Electronics Transit Journal :| 2 comprising 21 cylinders sizes 9” to 15”, = E Please state lowest price, descrip- i 
: r advertising rates or other information address =|: set up on 24 gauge. = = tion, ete : 
: Departmental Staff =|: No reasonable offer refused. : § . P 3 
MeGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO.,INC. i]: The Farragut Manufacturing Co. = i ss Wes, Textile Werte i 
New York, N. Y. =| = 732-734 E. Broadway, City Point, Boston i : 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il] : 
on ‘OOUUELEDDODOROONAONOODOOUENOOROESEDEESDOROOUODEEONOODEEOODOOOROOOEEEEOOONOOOEDOSOOOOSOOOOOEEON Scenescenennsnsneenneccenensnsavesensesensssnneneseceseensesscgnnnsseseessonnesssesseeecssosssescesesseeey = Frovnesececcensreseveccesccecsnnssseecnensecnensenssesescensesesesscsnnennessnsnnsenseenssnsansnssseseconne 
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NORMAN M. McDOWELL 


ASSOCIATES 


342 E. 142 St. Bronx, N. Y. 
LIQUIDATIONS & APPRAISALS 


FOR SALE 


1—W&J 90’ Swing Type Clamp Frame 

1—Pin Frame, 20’ x 66” wide, motor driven. 

1—Calender 5 5 bowl, 47” face with mycock expander 

2—Mangles 40” all rubber or brass & rubber rolls 

2—C&™M 4 blade Shears, complete 

s—C&M and P&W Single & Double Blade Shears 
60” to 76” complete 

2—D&F Knit Goods Nappers 20 rolls, 80” x 90” 

widths 

-Weonsecket D.A. Nappers 80” wide, 20 rolls, 

self oiling t me 


—TONHUCEAUDELUEEOOOUDEROEROOEEGOROUEEUORONEROGEEGEROEOOOEOOEOIDEOOOSOGEROEEO GON OREOOEOOEEO DEUCES OEUGEGO@EOUOREGHEEROORUDENOAUOOROOREOEROSUOEROOEOOEGUOOOOEROOHRORGOROGEOOEROGEOGEOOEOOORAOEUODACHEODONOEREOONOREOREND 


WE WANT TO SELL: WE WANT TO BUY: 


2—8x10’ Pump & Heater Type Kier 

1—8x10 Kiers (Vomiting) 

S—Swing Folders (Ceiling Type) 50”-66”-108” 
1—Copper Jacketed Kettle 20”’x26” 

2—Sets of Squeezers—12” wide 

90” Copper Cans 

50” Copper Cans 

74” Simpson Winder 

47” Jigs Wooden Boxes 

Parcel Post Scale 70 lbs. Cap 

25 HP Motor DC 230 V 300/1200 RPM—controls 
40 HP Slip Ring Motor 550 V. Drum Controls 
60 HP Mather & Platt Motors 550 V. Dustproof 
5 HP Motors 550 V. 900 RPM Bock Geared 

4% HP Motors DC Reduction Gears——Controls 


Set 140” Steel Tinned Drying Cans (40) 
Set 140” Tinned Copper Cans (40) 

1—Set 50” Copper Cans (30) 

Set 90” Copper Cans (40) 

120” Tight Washer—Rubber Rolls 

140 to 144” Iron Rolls 12 to 15” Diam 
120” Padder 


80” Heathcote Type Brusher with Calender Head 


— eo 


S80” Decatizer Drums 
SU” Swing Folder 

s0” Steam Box 

40’ Tenter Frame 54” 
30’ Tenter Frame 54” 


wets 


1—P&W Semi gored 72” wide with #2 Nash i 15 HP Motor 220 V.—850 RPM 90’ W & J Tenter Chain 
Hytor Pump & Motor. = 2—5% HP Motors 550 V. 900 RPM 90’ Butterworth—00—Chain 

9 i ” > a ve eac reels > 96 r c ' ; ‘ 

2- ten Folders 42" & 46" 1 i. a ea folds: . 1 HP Motor 220 V 1800 RPM 60’ V. Vianderen Tenter Chain 

1—C&M D.A. 4 roll Brush & Sanding machine. 2 -¥¢ HP Motor 110 V. 1740 RPM 72” Rayon Decatizer 

2—€xtractors 42” & 48” Copper tinned baskets 1—66"-5 Roll Butterworth Watermangle 

2 2 ; 


motor driven 66” Scutcher (B utterworth) 

1—Napper Grinder, automatic tripping, adjustable 
for 80” rollers 

4—Quetches 2 & 4 roll, 42” to 58” widths 

7—Dinsmore Rotary Sewing Machines. 

2—Windle Doublers 60” and 66” complete. 


Only a few of the many units available 
Send for our complete catalog. 
LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US 


HCNCEOEOEOEORORORORGEDOROEECEEOEOROGUHOROHOEOROHONOEOEE ennneneeneccececeaucusucnense. 


72” Montford 3 Cyl. Shearing Mchne ° 
1—96” Woonsocket 22 Roll Napper ROLLS AVAILABLE: 
66” 2 Roll Pad—Brass & Rubber Copper — Brass — Steel — Rubber — 
iron — Cotton — Composition — Husk 
Motors: AC and DC 


1—6” 3 Roll Pad—1 Brass, 2 Rubber 


150" 2 Roll Pad—Brass & Rubber 18” Diam Silent Chains—Roller, Chains—Sprockets 
1-120” 2 Roll Pad—Brass & Rubber 14” Diam —Gears—Valves 


66” 5 Box Soaper Rubber to Rubber 10” Repair Parts for Textile Machines 
4”--30' W & J Tenter 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


Office and warehouse: 15-17 Ormsbee Ave. Providence, R. I. 


SUCCUCUCUCLELEEC CEE CUCU CUCL CECUCUCUUUCUCUCCOCUCCUCUCUCLUCULLUCURALLLLOL OCLC CL LCULULLULLELL LL LLb Ls 
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WE OWN AND OFFER FOR SALE 


Draper Twisters, 200 a pga each, 
3” gauge, 214” ring, tape driven; 
equipped with separators. 1922-1924 
model. Excellent condition. 
2—-Universal +40 Winders: |-100 spin- 
dle, and 1-70 spindle units. Indi- 
vidually motor driven 
84” reed space Draper Looms 
equipped with 1!6-harness Interme- 
diate Heads, four-bank Stop Motion, 
Midget Feeler, Stafford Cutter, 
worm take-up, Ind. motor driven 


by 1 HP Motors. 


trees 


Clearing House for Defense Machinery Used in the Textile Industry 


CEOEELUGEORELESTOCEEOEROOROERODELOREOREOEEOOEEOROGODEOEEDODOOREOOREGEROOROGEEOEROGEOOEROREGEOROEOOESUGAEOOOOOEOOROGENORAOGEOOSEODEUOSOOSUCEEOOROOEEDOSOOEOOECOSEOSEOOEOOHEOOEOOOROSEOSEOOREORNORNOOEOOROREROSEOONEOD 








LIQUIDATING 


SUUUEUUDOROEEUEOEDEDDREDOEOEOEUEDEDUROROERURDAROEOHOERAOOEOEOEOEOEOUOOROEUEOO DARA EOROHOOEED 


FOOUNOOPOERGEOGEAEEEOEDOOEOROEOEOUEOERUROEOOROROEDOROEOODEONEOOOROONE 








A. F. FYANS 4—Permutit 10’x10’ Vertical Water Dye Boxes, 4’ to 15’, Stainless 
. 2 Softeners with Valves, Meters, Pip- Lined. 
Textile Machinery ing, and Zeolite. 4—Printing Machines, 3 to 10 colors. 
4—Hungerford & Terry 8’x20’ Water 3——Finishi Coleuder 
P. O. Box 454 Fall River, Mass. Filters. Sees seen _ 
VOnseunonnesnsnnneneesensnsneenessonencensennnesenosuonsnseucensnsenceccesouscesccossueucesnssusennoenee 4—Tenter Frames, 40’ to 90’ Stainless 350——Copper Print Rollers. 
SPOEEDERR EER OREE EER EDEROREEOREREHRERECEEORORCORECEGREOGREOREGOREOREROREEGGORER ORE HeCEEeeEReREReERS: C lips 5 Extractors, 60 : & 48 - 
: 6—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing 3—Boil-off Machines. 
FOR SALE Kettles. 12—-Can Dryers. 
6—Padders, Mangles, and Quetches. 1—Loop Dryer. 


1—Saco Lowell Hot Air Slasher 

1—3 Cylinder Woolen Card 60x48 Tape 
Condenser 

5—Johnson & Bassett H’vy Pattern Mules 

1—Columbia-Green Single Acting Napper 

3—D&F Dressing Frames 

New oil circuit breakers, recording watt 
meter 
MODERN WOOLEN MILL EQUIPMENT 

& SUPPLIES 

including 2 International Business Ma- 
chine Time Clocks, Stock & Piece Dye 
Kettles, Loom Supplies and Electrical 
Supplies, Pulleys, Shafting, Belts, etc. 


WOOL WASTES, RAGS AND CLIPS 


HUDSON RIVER WOOLEN MILLS 
420 Madison Avenue New York City 


Onnnennoncnenenes: 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


40 Worth Street Phone WOrth 2-4583 New York, N. Y. 
Robert L. Gilman, Manager 


COOOL NON DOOURURGROEDEGEROROGCROSOEOEOESOROROSOSEGECESOROEOECOOCEOROUORORGHOOSGROROHOREEOROOHOEEEEN 


SNPEEEDEOEEOAOOOOOOOOOOOUGOUEESEOEDEREREREROEOOOOOUOUEOEEEOEEROEESEHOEOERRDEAAAEEAOENOGDD EHEAUUUOUOUNASSNONOUOUOOOOOUUOUOEOOSESEAULEEEOEEREOAOOEOOGUOOOOOOUUOOUUOOOOAOOOOOOEODEEEEREAHONOREOAAROREREAEORORUROOOOOOOOOOOOOSELOOEOOOOOUOAOOOCEOOAUEEENOEHONEnONOenenaeusNONNenenenEONA® 
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OUURAOUOAEADORUNORORESOROEOEOAOE OOOO EORORONGEOROLOROLORGOROROEOORUGORGROEOEOHOROAGHOROOREROGEROROEOCOCGenROoEeOREEOEER ONODEDEOHOOORONGOGOGOEDSODOROROEGORERERORORO RON OORASOROROARteneeecenoenececeaeeneennnonoessey”, 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


NEW AND USED 
River Works, Andover, Mass. 


OHCEOREROHOOOUSUCOEOEOEOROGROGOROEROROROESEEOEOEOEOROSOROEORccOOROROSORPBOLOOEOROROEOROHOROROOROROREEOOSROEOEORE 
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HOSIERY EQUIPMENT | 


USED OR REBUILT 
Knitters: Ribbers: Loopers: 
Seamers: Boarding: Dyeing Z 

Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


Special attention to export trade 


C. M. FRENCH 


Sean Trust Bidg., 15th & Market St. 
Frenchtex- Philadelphia Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sadie: Frenchtex-Fhiladelphia Philadelphia, Pa. = 





~ anneeneeecsnenseveneceeceesecrenscecececes 





SEUODEEDEREUOOEOEOEOEOEOEOEOESEOOECEOROEOLOAOEOEOESAGOOOEORORGEEOEOEGHOROOSRORSOGEGOROEOROEOEGHORREGOECHOSOEEOOOOUROGOHOROEOEOEOHOEOURUEOROOGEOEGOOUROGOEOEOHOUSORUGOSOROOOEOOOOROROROROROOROROROCHGRGECOROROROEEES 


JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 


NEW AND USED 
140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse 









Cbobeebeneeactbenenndeneeuseeeneonconnages 


Weneeeecceenconcesoneeeneeenensusesers 


Philadelphia Office J. 


oannennnnnee 


Collingswood 
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HOSIERY MACHINERY 


We carry the largest stock of good 
used and reconditioned equipment in the 
U. S. A. for seamless—Full Fashion—Dye- 
ing and Finishing—Write for Catalogue. 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN 
508-514 W. Fifth St. Charlotte, N. C. 


Standard Mill Supply Co. 


USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


For over 45 years serving domestic and export customers. 
1064-90 MAIN ST., PAWTUCKET, R. 1. @ 


neeneneececnementn’. 





SORNOURAOOEOESHSEDOSOESOUOERD EONS EO HOEOOD 


512-14 W. 4TH ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CU) OCREOE DERE RR OOSeRErDeREsnOEED sousosausenenuscevesuscnssvauavene anneennenananente® 


QUeeeeennncceneccccanecccneeerecceccnaseger, 






OONOGOREROEOOReeREOEOeDREHEeeECeeeneeeenessees: 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


USED OR REBUILT 
Spinning—Weaving—Dvyeing 
Finishing—Hosiery Knitting 

Specialists in Export Trade 


S. B. SCHWARTZ 


GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dealers in Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 





Tr 


the 
OT mens Oe ee 141-45 West 17th Street New York, N. Y. 


PITT 


sOOUsONONENODOQEONODDOROROROOEDONORS 


Cable: Maquintex—Code: Bentley's 


AUNCUREROONGEOOROHOEROROOROEEOHDECENEEHOROEROEHOS CUOHUOUANGHAOOEOOSEOORCU RROD EEO OROOEEOROOSEORONORNOENON: AUOEOUEOROGEODODEOECEROOUREOEOOEOGROROREGEOOUOLORSGEOORGNOREGEOEOEOGEOREGECEOOEOREGEOEROUOESGSORSSUOEIDEOROSEGESEOORORSORORUGEOROGEOHOOOGROERGEEOROOEORERSSOOSUO HOON ORSESER GREGG DO EOROOEOOEOUERNOEReuOauOeHOSnOnEHEGIY('* 
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A PARTIAL LIST ONLY 


1—42” King & Gerber 3 roll Calender with 
3/60/220 v. motor 

1—48’’ Farmer 6-bowl Calender 

1—50” Van Vlaanderen 3-roll Calender 

2—sets 3-cyl. Furbush Woclen Cards 48’’x60’’ 
camel back feeds Barker condensers 

1—60’Van Vlaanderen Doubling, Tubing & 
Measuring Mche. 

l—set of 16 Textiles 23’’x60’" Dry Cans, verti- 
cal frames 

1—set of 29 Textile Tinned Iron Dry Cans, 23” 
dia.x691/2"" face 

l—set of 23 Granger Cooper Dry Cans, 23” 
dia.x88°" face with horiz. frames 

1—150 yd. Kenyon Return Tenter Dryer, 65” 

1—100 yd. Kenyon Return Tenter Dryer with 
P & S Housing with 26 to 89" opening 

2—84”' Proctor & Schwartz Loop Dryer 

1—Hurricane Loop Dryer, 7'8" wide x 34'2!/2” 
long x 631" high, inside dimensions 

4—4000 gal C.1. Chain Warp Dye Vats, But- 
terworth & Textile Fin. Mchy. Co. 

1—20 lb. Rochester All Monel Metal Pocket 
Rotary Hosiery Dyeing Mach. mtr. dr. 
1—56 Arm Mayoux Skein Dyeing Machine 
driven with monel and copper tanks. 

1—30"' Hercules motor driven Extractor. 

1—40" Tolhurst, copper basket Extractor 
driven by a 3/60/220 v. mtr. 

2—42"" Hercules, Stainless Steel Baskets, 
V-Belt, mtr. dr. Extractors with Timers and 
Satety covers 

1—60"" wide, 3-cyl. 30” dia. Garnett, automa- 
tic with breast, chain driven workers, au- 
tomatic feed, V-belt motor drive, 3/60/550 
roller bearings, clothing good 

3—Schultz Fulling Machines 

2—Bahnson Humidifiers with 3/60/220 v. mtrs. 

35—S&W Mod. K Knitters, 48 gge. with striper 
drums lay in lastex attachments, equipped 
with dble sole & heel. 4—3” 160 N.; 15— 
314"' 172 N.; 1—312" 186 N.; 5—3" 188 N.; 
S—314"" 204 N.; 5—31/2" 220 N. 

80-42" R. S. Draper Model K Automatic 

Looms, 20 harness, mtr. dr. 

72" C & K (4x4) Tapestry Looms with 1300h 

Jacquards, mtr. dr. 

30—82" C&K 4xl Auto Looms 25 harness 
mtrized. 


A PARTIAL LIST ONLY 


12—92” C & K 4xl Box Automatic Looms, 20 
harness head, warp stop motion, mtr. dr. 

10-—92” C & K 4x4 Box Looms 

100—92"" Draper Model L automatic Looms, belt 
driven. 

4—120” C & K (4x4) 25 harness Looms , 

1—65” Van Vlaanderen Palmer 

1—S0"’Morrison -Trune Finishing Machine 
Quetch Palmer Tenter. 

1—67” Morrison Palmer with 2-roll Quetch 

4—40" H&B Single Process Pickers with 
hopper feeders. 

2—1-65"; 1-66’° Rotary Cloth Presses. 

1—8 color Van Vlaanderen Ribbon Printer 

1—42” Rice, Barton & Fales, 7-color Printing 
Mche. with Dry Cans etc. 

2—60"" Smith & Furbush Shredders 

1—43” Rice, Barton & Fales 8 color Printing 
Mache. with Dry Cans, etc. 

1—54” Textile Mach. Co. 8 color Printing Mach. 
complete with 2—G.E., 35 HP motors, 220 
V., 60 cyl.. 3 ph. 415—1250 RPM 

1—52"" Waldron 12 color Printing Mach., com- 
plete with Westge slip ring, motor, 50 HP, 
V., 60 cyl., 2 ph, 870 RPM 

19—144 Sp. Saco Pettee 8x4 Roving Frames. 

6—224 Sp H&B long draft Spinners 234" gge. 

1—78"" P & W Model A, 2-blade Shear 

1—Saco Lowell 2 cyl. slasher & warper, 1919. 

1—66” Johnson 5 cyl. Slasher (cotton system) 

1—Saco Lowell Slasher, 58" face, wi Size Box. 

1—40’ Textile Finishing Tenter Frame with 
Housing, with 115” opening 

1—90’ Butterworth Clip Tenter 50” mtr. dr. 

2/60 Sp. Atwood 5-B Spinners 3” rings. 5” 
gge, mtr. dr. 

1—Pair of 60°’ Squeeze Rolls 

3—28 Sp. F&] Novelty Twisters with mtrs. 

150—128 Sp. Fletcher Dble Deck Upstroke 
Twisters, 7° Sp. spacing, each equipped 
with 2-3 HP mtrs and Fletcher oil well non- 
bendable type Sp. and balloon separators. 

8—192 spindle Whitin West Twisters 234" gge. 

1—54”" Easton & Burnham Warper & Creel. 
800 Ends & 800 Extra Ends with mtr. 

7—Collins Dble Feed roll Fancy or Novelty 
yarn Twisters—192 SP. and 180 SP. mtr. dr. 

7—18 Sp. Oswald Lever Bottle Winders, mtrs. 

4—-72 Sp. National Skein Winders, mtr. dr. 
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MACHINERY LIQUIDATING CO., INC. 


Over 15 years in textile mill machinery 


31-33 WEST 42nd STR. <q[p> NEW YORK CITY 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT CABLE ADDRESS “LIQUIDATE.” NEW YORK 
INGPEGIOHS .:... - « » « « QAAPPRAISERS ... «+ « « « « LIQUIDATORS 



















































G SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


SOUSEDONOOUOUOOOOOESHESREDEOEOODORSERSOEOOUOAUOOEEREREOEOOOROREEHOOHOOOUODOREREOUGUOCOOREEREREEEEUOUER EEL: fam 


FOR SALE 
110—No. 50 
UNIVERSAL CONERS 
in good condition fully com- 
plete with Motors and stands. 


Priced Low for quick sale— 
Act Fast. 


MILTEX MACHINE CO., Inc. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


TURBO-GENERATORS BOILERS 


1—10000 KW. West. 2400 V. Cond. — 200+ 
1— 5000 KW. GE. 13,200 V. Cond. f Heine—se0e 


ae 
1— 3000 KW. GE. 600 V. Cond. i— 340 H.P. B&W Sterling—150# 
2— 
— 
Saas 


" 





1— 2500 KW. GE. 600 V. Cond. > <W ing—155x 
1— 625 KW. Terry-Allis—600 V. Cond. ay 7? unt-—itos — 
1— 500 KW. GE. 2300 V. Mixed P. 60 H.P HRT—125+ 

i— 500 KW. GE. 600 V. Cond. ~s - 
1—175 H.P. G.E. Turbine—only 


COOEUEOEOUEOETEDEOOUNOEOROOROOOEOEDHONOOOONSOONNES 


BELTED GENERATOR 
AIR COMPRESSORS 1—500 KW. G.E. 550 V. 225—RPM. 


THOU OU NOEOEOOEOEOUREEOUOOOUEEOEOEDEOUOUHOECOROHOCEO HONDO ROHONOUEUROH ROE OUROEOROOOOEONGE 


TOU 


SEPOEOEDUDOEOEDEOOHOEROOROEOUEO COE ONONED 






1—1190 Cu. Ft.—IR—2 stage Direct Motor 1—550 KW, G.E. 2300 V., 360 RPM. 
S + N Y Cc . oe 
— 8 cu. Ft. — IR — 2 st Ste 
225 Greene Stree .¥.C. 888 © age Steam PUMPS 

Phone Gr 7-9619 1— 599 Cu. Ft.—IR—2 stage Belted 1—4000 GPM, DeLaval Cent. 195 Ft. Head 
- Or Seneaceenenseneneceveceneecsesenecceseees eS 549 Cu Ft.—IR—Duplex 35+ pressure Driven by 300 H.P. G.E., 2200 V. motor 
eee ee ee ae i— 173 Cu. Ft.—IR—ERI Belted. 1—1500 GPM, DeLaval Cent. 290 Ft. Head 
<PONDeneeceenenensecneneceeneneceneeeneeeenenceneeneneenseeseeneeeccenensueneseeceenesensrcaeccecccetcseany. 1— 146 Cu. Ft.—IR—3 stage Belted 20004 Driven by 200 H.P. G.E. "2200 V. motor 





1—1500 GPM, Gould Fire Pump, 231 Ft. 


G.E. CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSOR eens by 150 H.P. G.E., 2200 V. motor 


FOR SALE 


. ee ee eens enee. sss 2—1200 GPM, Worth. Cent., 180 Ft. Head 

Holders fume-——5500/ Pressure 2/39.6. Driven by 75 H.P. G.E., 2300 V. motor 

40,000 Aluminum — Driven by 820 H.P. G.E. Turbine. 1— 750 GPM, Worth. Fire Pump, 16x9x12 
120 Automatic ooms Condition excellent. Steam Driven. This item never used. 


ODeUODESEESHORSOHTOSOHONESOEREED 


6 Double Deck Spinners 
91 5B Machines 
120 Winders 
Winders and Spinners equipped to make 
large packages. Lot supplies and large 
amount spools. 


JACOB SALT 


16 Madison St. Paterson, N. J. 
AR. 4-4488 — Res. SH. 2-2667 
P.O. Box 1535 


“cvaveneeeeOenONOHEOUOOEOEOOECEESEOREOEOOUOREOOODEOSEESCEOOEOEOGEOEROGREDEOREROGRE DRG HOREORCECCHOOROeEERS 





MOTORS 


14—Motors, 25 cycle, 440-550 volts. 
H.P. ranging from 15 to 350 


VEOEDURORDROHEEEDOROESOEEEROEOEOHOOEURORESEOEOERD 


Also transformers, engines and cranes 
Send us your inquiries 


A. LEE ELLIS CO., U. S$. Mchy. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


The Buyer Must Be Satisfied—Always 


OHOUDONEEOOEOOOOOEEOHOEOREOCONOHGOHOHOOHOHOD ONE ROO ROHN DEOE EO ORO RON EOROHCECeErHSOeEeeRS 
COONDERONOEOEONOOROHEOROHEOES 


geeeeeneesucseneneccuecunenecnseenuccnecnvesecsesriecciernersersersersseenieriente 
seeneeneeeennenes 






sunneusunvesereseususennesesoensnecoensesessnoeseoueseeususeeseeessesnsessessosesscosszscnsesa’ DRRAOAAOREAOEEROREOHADGEEO;EORDOORAOSEEEEEOOEOONOGEOREROGEOOENOELOGESOSEDORUEEOROGEEOREOOSEOOEOOOSOOEODEOOEEOSEOUSEOGESOGSOGHOGEEOOEOOEAOOSORAOOEOOOOSEOOESOEOOEREOREOREDOEOOSOOOROGEEOEEDONDOROOEROEEOEEOREOESEEOEESOOE: 


XTRACTOR — FOR SALE 


1—Kitson Card and Picker Waste Cleaner. 1—32”x32” Saco Lowell Kettle. 
geting oe EXTRACTORS fons ohceo 2—E.&H. R. R. Sewing Machines and Rolling-up Machines 54” and 44”. 
immediate delivery. Cali or write 1—24” Kitson High Back Hopper Feeder. 


WILLIAMS LAUNDRY MACHINERY C0., Inc. 1—90 foot Butterworth Tenter, Textile Clips, brass gates, 


3913-15 22nd St. Long Island City, N. Y. stainless steel inserts. 
Stillwell 4-3715 ‘ ; ane ~ 
illwe 3—E.&H. Flat Folders 53” and 45”, 


1—Barber Colman Warp Tieing Machine 6E £7161. 











OPONeROODEDSESUEORO HORSE RCOREESEODS 





ONeeeeeeeeeecoenccecuccesesenucnencens 


SONDEEEOENONON HO EEOEEONEOERO RRO EROREOEINg 


SUNEOEONOEORODAROEODOACHOROUOOOEOEOOOUSURODOSEROOOROROGOROUREGEGOOUGEGOSOECSOROROEOHOHOEECHGRROROROEORORS 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


Pennsylvania Class 3A, Air Cyl. 12”, Stroke 8”, 
Air Press. 40, R.P.M. 325, Serial #4396. Complete 
with Air filter, 55 Cu. Ft. Tank, Aftercooler, 40 
H.P. Motor 550 V, 3 Phase, 60 Cyc., Compensator 


Bobbins — Spools — Ete. 
Sole Agents for Smith Yarn Twist Tester 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO.| 


Coeeeeneeeeenseenens 


POUEUCEOHOREOHOEUEECEUEOEOT EO ECR OO EOEOD 


: and Belt 
: THE WORCESTER KNITTING COMPANY 220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS. 
= 90 Franklin Street Worcester, Massachusetts 






UEPODHOEGEGUGUROROROEGESESUSOEECEGHSORODOEUEEROEOCOROGEEOHEEEEONES eepaneennenanensenore: 





= peeneeneneeenneeeneneneeeneeeeneeenanenenenseneneeeencoeeconseensnenseseneenenenenceeecnsecnensenecsseeee es eene eennnceenencesosenenenen 





LOREOEAONO ORO HODEOREOOUEOOEOEOOEOHEDEOEEOEOORORODUDEOENORRORDEROCEDOREOHOReO HOSUR HOO HEcEOoERsEeO OHO ROOEO RRL TOPEDEOULEDONCEOEOEONOHOUDEOREUSUROEOEDEOEOEOORUROROEOOOERUROEOOOEOEOUCEOEOECORORDEOROOGESOGUGURURUROEOGOUCHOOSRCEORGROEGOGESUROGOOGEOEGESHSEROQUEOECEOUSOROEOEOEGHOUGUSORUROROEGEGERUOUGOGUEOEOROGGUROREGEROEOOOROO RENO, 


FOR SALE on FOR SALE 
: LOOMS & QUILLERS @ Printing Machines @ Extractors 


@ Dry Cans @ Tendering Frames 
: @ Calenders @ Beamers & Tubers 
@ Quetches @ Doubling & Folding 
Looms—Warpers—Winders—#90 & #50 Universals 
Ribbon Machinery & Equipment i 


A. & M. BLANK CO., INC. 


49 STATE STREET PATERSON, N. J. : 
Sherwood 2-1367 Lambert 3-9523-0275_ : 


ONOUCGEOEOROEOGOROHOOUOROROHOROOOEES 











40 Crompton & Knowles Gem 
Looms, 42” and 44” Reed 
Space. 16 and 24 harness, 
4 x 4 box, Motor driven with 
' HP motor, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 220 volts. Included is 
necessary warp beams, reeds, 
harness frames, shuttles and 
other equipment to operate 
these looms. Excellent condi- 
tion. 


2 Whitin Long Chain Quillers. 


soeenneueusneneceeener 


COUUOSOEOEOESOGODOEHOOSORODEDST sOESDOOEEDORRE EER TROREEETEOeRTEREEDEDEFeEToEerOroneneTerS 








cOCLUEOEONCHORSOEOEOEOOOEOHOEGEOEOOOOOUEOEOOOEGEOUROGOEOEOEOORUGOROROGOROEOEOOONOROREE 








CAUEOEUEEUEOUEUEAUEOUEOEOENONOEOEOOOOOUOEOUOGOOGEOEOEROEOEOEUDEOEUUECUEOECOUEROEIULOEOOOUEOEEOOODEOEOEUUOOEOEEOOSORORSSEOEOEEOEORUEEOEROEEOOROEOCEORUGUOUCEOROOECEOCEOOUOEOEOEAOROUEUOEOECUEOUUREDEEGUOTEROERSOOEEEETOOHE 


FOR SALE 


2—Howard & Bullough band drive Twisters, 5” Saco-Lowell 40” Finishers with Kirschner beater, 
gauge, 4” ring, 108 spindles each, new 1923 1914 

2—Howard & Bullough band drive Twisters, 34” 1 
gauge, 2%4” ring, 180 spindles each, new 1926 


seenenenenne 


Saco-Lowell #2 Condenser with self contained 


JUNTOTENUHONEUEOUODETOOEOOOHOOEOEOEREEOEOOROEOEGHOOEOUEOHONOROROOHORDOERTROROHOIOOED 





TUNNUREANOUEEEOGEEEEEDOGEEOOCEEEOREREEECEROGOEREORECEOOOGEOOORUORECUCESEEOORRRREOCRREOORORREOORERERROGRENOES 


= fan 
= ~ = Jl—Kitson two sections W-3 Waste Machine, recon- 
FS-96, Textile World : arin , 1—Textile Finishing Co. 5-roll Chase Calender, wit! 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City = 5—Kitson 34” Hopper Feeders Mycock expander, comb rolls 48%” wide. : 
= 95 BRIDGE STREET GEORGE F. LANGEVIN LOWELL, MASS. : 
aanen jeans F PUDDDOEEROUEDROUOEOEOOEROEOOHEAUODEOOOOENSAOESEOOEEEOOAUOOOEEOEAOOEOEOOEEREUOOREOEUOUSDONSEOOAESOEEREOOOEEOODROOOSEEOOOEOOOOOOUOOODOOOOOEOOOEOOUOEOONOEOOCOOEOOOONOOOOSOOOOODOOSEOONOSEOOOOEOOUOEROSEOOOEOHEREEHIOOHrENE” 





LEHOHEOEOOEOECEEODECODEODEOEECEROGOEOOOOELODODEOEDONOREOEOROEORC HEU RORSUEORHODGsEOERORNOEEOESEROLEODODEY LtOOwENEEEEEOETECEEEDEEEOEOEEDSEUUOOEODOEDEDEEHEEHONAGaEtOOHOOEOnEEoEoCUEEEoRseHnosoaesuseneneneeneneeNEES 


For Sale FOR SALE 
74—40” Draper Model E Motor Driven Looms 
CONE WINDER . 


= : 80 86” Draper Automatic Worsted Looms 
= 1—Universal Model No. 60 96 Spindle, § § ° oxs' spuniicn cache eters 2%" Gauge, 
Cone Winder, New 1936. Used 2 years. — 2—j. E. Windle 66” Cloth Doubling, Measuring 
Practically new condition. = & Boarding Machines 
ROCK RIVER WOOLEN MILLS : J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 
JANESVILLE. WISCONSIN = 23! So. Main St. Tel. Gaspee 6464 Providence, R. |. 


“eOOUNEEDENOEOGEUEOUEUOOGEOEDURRORETEOTRORESOOULUOODEGEESEOEEOLODODEOEEOROEEOEOREOSOEOSEEHOHESEOEOSEEOOR. TORRONONOEORE ROO RURA OER SEEDER DEORE DOE SE EOROOEOREOEOOOGOOSOGEOEESEOPOSEDECSEOEOREOEDENONORUGHOEOEDOEOeEOR™ ~ONOUGHEOEOOEROSEUOEOOEEOOEOOEAOGEOGEOEOOOOEODECEORODAROROOEOOEUORADEEOOEAODREROEEHOEOTOOE RENIN! 


OUNNNReanenenenessnnenenensonuoucnsnesseonensucessonsonsusunnensnunsnncsesansesssnuensenscsssseessinert 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE PUMPS 


5—1,000 GPM Centrifugal Fire Pumps 
with AC motors either 220-440-2200v. 


TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & MACHY. CORP. : 


305 Madison Ave. New York, N.Y. : 


teeeeennenes 


seneneenneeeceneenoecornsensecesesee 
Oeeneeeeenneneneneeenecernseeen 





eeeeneeeneneoeer 
COOOEORONODOOHONOUEOROESORONOROODOSEESEOS 
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For ‘ALL OUT’ Production! 
“CONSOLIDATED 


Tremendous Stocks — No Waiting ! 
PRINTING e DYEING e FINISHING e BLEACHING 


PRINTING MACHINES 

2—Rice, Barton & Fales 10-Color 64'' Print Ma- 
chines, complete. 

|—Rice, Barton & Fales 8-Color 64'' Print Ma- 
chine, complete. 

|—Rice, Barton & Fales 8-Color, 40'' Print Ma- 
chine, complete. 

|—Rice, Barton & Fales 8-Color 40'' Print Ma- 
chine, complete. 

|—Rice, Barton & Fales 3-Color, 42'' Print Ma- 
chine, complete. 
Print Machine accessories including color 
pans, mandrels, star gears, furnisher gears, 
bearings, etc. 


AGER 
|—Cast Iron Vat Ager, 4'-9'' wide, 7'-6"' high, 
18’ long, 
STEAMERS 


2—Steamers, 8'' dia., x 20'' long. 
|—Devine Steam Jacketed Steamer, 5' dia., x II' 


long. 
KETTLES 

I—Textile 200-Gallon Copper Jacketed Tilting 
Agitated Kettle. 

2—Textile 100-Gallon Copper Steam Jacketed 
Tilting Agitated Kettles. 

—Textile 70-Gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Tilt- 
ing Agitated Kettles. 

3—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Tilting Agi- 
tated Kettles, 50, 40 & 30 gallons. 


PRINT PADDER 


|—3-Roll Print Padder, consisting of Drying Tower 
with Unit Heater. 


3200 Standard W-Bore Copper Print Rollers 
With Designs, 28'' to 48'' in length, 14°° 


to 20°' in circumference. 





COLLOID MILLS 
|—Charlotte Homogenizer or Colloid Mill. 
|—10"' Premier Colloid Mill. 
2—5'' Premier Colloid Mills. 


FORCING JACKS 


2—Mandril Jacks, 


DYE JIGGS 
|—Battery of 4—Butterworth Stainless Steel Lined 
Dye Jiggs, 45" face. 
4—Lincoly 50'' Dye Jiggs. 


OPEN WASHERS—BOIL-OFF 


2—Textile 8-Bowl Full Width Open Washers, rub- 
ber on brass rolls. 

|—Textile 3-Nip Grey Washer, 65'' rubber on 
brass rolls. 

|—3-Knit Open Seater 50'' rubber and brass roll. 

|—Textile Continuous Full Width Boil-Off Unit, 
with stainless steel conveyor. 


ROPE SOAPERS 
2—Rodney Hunt 10' Rope Soapers. 


SHEARS 


2—Parks & Woolson Double Blade Shear, 66'' 

_ with list saving device. 

I—Parks & Woolson 3-Blade Shear, 60!/.'' with 
st saving device. 


Did you 


NEW YORK CITY 
15 Park Row 
Tel. BArclay 7-0600 


WORLD, MARCH, 1942 


EXTRACTORS 

3—Burkhardt 60'' Rubber Lined Basket Extractors. 

2—Van Viaanderen 60'' Rubber Lined Basket Ex- 
tractors. 

I—50'' Copper Basket Extractor, under driven 
Centrifugal machine, complete. 

10—48'' Extractors, Burkhardt, Van Vlaanderen, 
Fletcher, Tolhurst, and Haring & Stephen; 
copper aand rubber lined baskets. 

2—Tolhurt 44'' Extractors, Copper Lined Baskets. 

I—King & Gerber 42'' Extractor, copper basket, 
self-balancing type. 

10—Self balancing Extractor, Tolhurst, American, 
Laundry, Adams and Troy, copper lined 
basket, 40°’, 32'', 28'', 26'' and 20". 


CALENDARS 


i—Textile 5-Roll Chasing Calendar, equipped with 
10-brass rolls. 

2—Butterworth & Textile 2 and 3-roll Calendars, 
40"' and 50" in width. 

|—Butterworth 42'' 2-Roll Hydraulic Schreiner 


Calendar. 
LOOP DRYERS 
I—National Loop Dryer. 


TENTER FRAMES 


2—Textile 90' Swing Tenter Frames, 50'' wide, 
Butterworth stainless steel clips, equipped with 
80' sheet rock insulated tenter frame housings. 
I—Winsor & Jerauld 30'' Tenter Frame, 50'' wide 


CAN DRYERS 
|—Set 6—Textile Copper Dry Cans, 72'' dia., x 
48'' face. 
|—Set Textile Copper Dry Cans, 60'' x 50'', verti- 
cal stack. 


2—Sets Textile Copper Dry Cans, 30'' x 50", 
vertical stacks, 6 and 8 Cans. 

2—Sets Copper Dry Cans, 23'' & 50'' horizontal 
stack, 8 and 7 Cans. 

I—Set 24—Textile Copper Dry Cans, 23'' x 54", 
horizontal stack. 

10—Sets Textile & Butterworth Copper Dry Cans, 


23'' x 48", sets of 8, 10, 23, 25, 29 and 30 
Cans. 

I—Set 22—Textile Dry Cans, 23'' x 44'', vertical 
stack. 


2—Sets Textile Copper Dry Cans, 108'' x 23", 
25 Cans, vertical stack. 

2—Sets Textile Copper Dry Cans, 90'' x 23" 
horizontal stack. 


FULLING MILLS 
6—Rodney-Hunt Filling Mills, Gear Drive. 


DOUBLERS 


2—Parks & Woolson Model E, Doubling Reeling 
and Measuring Machine. 


FLAT FOLDERS 


6—Elliot & Hall Flat Folders, with airlift table 
attachment. 
3—Curtis & Marble Flat Folders. 


BUTTON BREAKER 


I—Van Vlaanderen Button Breaker, Brass Rolls. 


PADDERS, -MANGLES, QUETCHES 
4—Textile 50'' 2-Roll Dye Padders. 
7—Butterworth and Textile 50'' 2-Roll Starch 
Mangles. 
2—Textile 80'' 2-Roll Mangles. 
5—Butterworth and Morrison 2 and 3-Roll 
Quetches, 50'', 60'' and 72'' in width. 


BLEACH HOUSE 


2—Bleach House Jay Pilers. 

10—Bleaching 4-5 Ton Kiers, Vomit Type. 

I—5-Ton Kier, Circulating Type, with external 
heater, pump and motor. 

2—Lincoln Double Roll Chemical Squeeze Rolls. 

— Rope Squeezers with clutch pulley 
rive, 


BEAMERS—BATCHERS 
4—Van Viaanderen & Textile 2-Roll Beamers, 60'' 
and 50" in width. 
3—Simpson 60'' Winders, double covered wood 


rolls. 
VACUUM PUMPS 
I—Connersville Root Blower, 16 x 16, capacity 
1500 Cpm 
I—#4 Nash” Hytor Vacuum Pump. 

Miscl: Scutchers, Expanders, Generator Sets, 
Air Receiver, Sewing Machines, Tanks, 
Modine Heaters, Motors, Exhaust Fans, 
Pleaters; Mandrils, Doctor Blades, 
Gears, Lathes, Accumulators, etc. 


DECATERS 


2—David Gessner & Parks & Woolson 72'' and 
48'"' wide, complete with Nash Pumps. 


PALMERS 


I—Van Viaanderen 84'' Palmer with 2-Roll Quetch 
and Blanket. 
2—General Machine Co. 60"' Palamerettes. 


DYE BECKS 


25—Dye Boxes, stainless and monel lined, 4' to 1/9. 
Special 

Complete Skein Dyeing Plant with 100 

Arm Smith Drum Stainless Steel Dyeing 


Machine 
PRESS 

I—Bethlehem 400 Ton Hydraulic Press, Platen 
38'/n x 74!/2"' x 4'' Ram, 20'' Double cloth 
tensions, with G.E. 3 HP. AC motor. Bethie- 
hem water loaded Accumulator System, con- 
sisting of Deane Triplex Pump, G.E. 5!/2 HP. 
induction motor, Bethlehem water loaded Ac- 
cumulator System, consisting of Deane Triples 
Pump, size I'/2"' x 8'', G.E. 5!/, HP. induction 
motor, Bethlehem Water Loaded Accumulator 
System, consisting of Deane Single Action 
Pump, size 6!/,'" x 8'', with Reeves variable 
speed transmission. 


WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES 
25—Ring Spinning Frames, 160 spindle each, 3!/," 
pitch, 8"' traverse, 134'' ring, 4'' front roll. 


SPINNING 
2,000,000 Filling Bobbins. 
100,000 Bobbins. 
100,000 Roving Spools. 
5.000 Flyer Spools. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


2—National Brake & Electric Co. 3-Cylinder Air 
Compressors, type 3VS, 300 Cu. Ft. 90% pres- 
sure. Direct connected to 54 HP. induction 
motors. 


WATER SOFTENER 


|—Permutit Water Softener, 103'' high, 63'' wide 
across center, clean out 13"' x 17". 


Remember we buy single items or complete plants 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


receive your copy)\of the Latest Edition of the CONSOLIDATED NEWS listing our complete stock? 


CUI Iy Products Co., Inc. 


Address Inquiries to 


TEXTILE DIVISION —>> 
Cable Address: Equipment, 


PATERSON, N. J. 
5th Ave. & McClean Blvd. 
N.Y. Tel. ARmory 4-6540 
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Automatic Yarn 


“6 AVING (IPROCTOR 





AT LEAST *200 
PER MONTH 






A. J. Rothstein of Triangle Thread Mills, New York City, 
and the ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel-powered Electric Set (75,000 
watts) that furnishes power for all machinery in the mill. 












- the estimate of Triangle Thread Mills, New 
York City, comparing results given by their 
*‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel power with previous power 
costs. It supplies electricity for operating all the 
machinery in the mill, producing 3000 pounds of 
thread per day. Even the exhaust is used for hot 
water—a complete saving of former heating expense. 










When hundreds of owners in many different types 
of industry tell the same story of economy with these 
dependable electric power-plants, it’s time to take 
notice. ‘‘Caterpillar’”’ Diesel Electric Sets burn such 
low-grade, low-priced fuel as No. 3 domestic burner 
oil cleanly and efficiently. Compact and rugged, they 
have the stamina for long life and heavy duty at low 
maintenance cost. They’re built to give you 


ELECTRICITY AT ic PER KILOWATT-HOUR* 
| ANTICIPATE 















These modern electric sets supply steady voltage 
without the need of switchboard, voltage regulator The Government allots to 
or other external controls. They eliminate ‘“‘demand us bronze and steel made 
charges” and interruptions due to storms. And they’re ; up from requirements five 
easy to install and easy to operate. Sizes range from fa months in advance. Remem- 
15 to 90 kilowatts. Write for free Jiterature, giving ber this when ordering 


ur power needs and present t heavier than usual. 
your power nee esent costs. ; 
y E P ‘Remember Pearl Harbor’ 
*Slightly more or slightly less, depending on average load and local : i : * Southern Representatives 
po ‘ _ es GEORGE W. WALKER 

s Box 1894 Greenville, S. C. 
FOR VICTORY—Our armed forces have first call on a . : D. J. beans cc 
“Caterpillar” duction. We thank customers who have : e : ox 44 partanburg, 5. ©. 
salah didlenry-dniave Ine gindag diate sighe-al-wey 40 ee ead, SOUTHWEST SUPPLY Co. 
7 mene _— &: ~~ see Box 236 Itasca, Texas 
our Victory efforts. 


CATERPILLAR, , 


ELECTRIC 
























ENGINES AND SETS 
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KEEP FATIGUE FROM 
ROBBING ProbucTION | ‘| YPICAL ORDER... 
and how it’s handled by WISSCO 


Provide Lua 


STEEL STOOLS 


They are made in a wide 
number of styles and with 
various seat heights. All are 
designed to keep the worker 
as free from needless fa- 
tigue as pos- 
sible. They 2 
stand lots of 
hard usage without becom- 
ing wobbly because they're 
full welded. Prices are nomi- 
: nal. Send for our Stool Bul- 3 
Fig. 1267 « All machine set- 


Pat's, Pending letin today. tings are checked and 


Can also be sup- 

plied with ad- double checked to 
justable spring 
back 


1. First, a work card is filled out for your particular Card 
Clothing specifications—listing size and kind of organ, 
wire gauge, foundation, height angle, and degree of 
staple. From this... 


ey 


a 2. Our card setter 
runs off a test sample 
which is checked 
against your work 
card. Then... 








assure exact adijust- 
ments. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA, Box 571 
—— snencacs —— 


ROSTOD + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS » CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCE 





4. Your order starts 
into final Production. 
Shown here is the 
grinding operation 





prior to final inspec- 
tion... 


FURBER 


Earn a Manufacturing Profit 
By Using the Best 
Machinery and Supplies s 


DUSTERS spected by hand—to 
PICKERS make sure that your 
CARDS order is 100% perfect. 
MULES 
WOOLEN SPINNING FRAMES 
SPOOLERS 
DRESSING FRAMES 
NAPPERS 6. And sent on its way to you is Wissco Card Clothing— 
CARD CLOTHING made with scientific exactness on most modern equip- 
NAPPER CLOTHING ment. Your work —_ is filed ~ a — wig 
easy and accurate for you. ickwire encer Steel 
Oe ng Gaunienn 500 Fifth eames New York, N. Y. Buffalo, 
Worcester, Chicago, San Francisco. 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER WICKWIRE SPENCER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


5. Every inch is in- 





CARD CLOTHING 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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STYLE 28 
ROVING TRUCK 





hos oUt anasG:dtonos ath sipel 


L & N ol | "Frankly, | was worried when | saw the little Sarco 

| Float-Thermostatic Trap shipped us for our big dryer, 

Cc A N VA S | until | tried it. It's O.K.—in fact better than the old 
trap. Now | have learned that the outlet is the thing 


that counts. Glad we won't have to lug those big 


T R U K S jumbos around the plant any longer." 


ALL-OUT PRODUCTION WITH SARCO 


Idle condensate is a menace that fast acting Sarco 
For the well equipped mill Steam Traps eliminate. Get the right type of Sarcos 
in the right spots all over your plant and you will get 
the speed, security and economy of production you 
are entitled to. 


W. T. LANE & BROS.., Inc. 107 
Manyfacturers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. SARCO SARCO COMPANY, INC. 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
en a ae eee SAVES STEAM J sarco canapa ttD., TORONTO, ONT 


APRIL TEXTILE WORLD 


will be the 


ANNUAL KNITTING NUMBER 


While the industry, because the Knitting Arts 





Exhibition has been cancelled, will not be able to 
go to Atlantic City to see what has happened in 
Knit Goods — Textile World will bring the story 
to the men in the field — in their offices — in 
their homes — in the April Number. For them, 


this issue will be a 


Knitting Arts “Convention-in-Print” 
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“SAFETY-PULL™ 


Just What Its Name Implies 


And Its Giving Thousands of SAFE 


PULLS and LIFTS 


to help speed up our 
“American Victory Program" 


COFFING'S 


New Improved Model G Series ‘Safety- 
Pull” Ratchet Lever Hoists are built in 
convertible capacities ranging from % to . 
15 tons, yet they weigh only 14 to 150 
pounds. Greatly increased production fa- 
cilities make it possible to give immediate 
service. For further information consult 


your supply house or write for our Catalog 
No. JG-5 


COFFING HOIST COMPANY 
800 Walter Street Danville, Illinois 


RATCHET LEVER HOISTS SPUR GEARED HOISTS 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 
LOAD BINDERS TROLLEYS DIFFERENTIALS 


DN Med 
TRAVELERS 
























Ir you are having the 
slightest spinning trouble, 
any of our representatives, 
who are men thoroughly ex- 
perienced in this branch of 
the textile industry, are at 
your service at all times. A 
trial order will convince you 
of the superiority and dura- 
bility of Dary Ring Trav- 
elers. 


The Dary Ring 
Traveler Co. 


Taunton, Mass. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. 
John E. Humphries, Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C. 

H. Reid Lockman, Box 5615, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


John H. O'Neill, Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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How to adjust, maintain 


and repair cotton looms 


This book brings you step-by-step, clear, practical instruc- 
tions on all phases of cotton loomfixing. The material is 
so presented that the book can serve as a textbook for 
courses in loomfixing or as a self-study manual for those 
who wish to learn the art of loomfixing or who wish to 
improve their knowledge and skill. 








JUST 
PUBLISHED 


COTTON LOOMFIXERS’ MANUAL 


By IVAR MOBERG 


Instructor at Nashua Manufacturing Co., 
Instructor at Lowell Textile School, 
197 pages, 6x9, 108 illustrations. $2.50 


Ivar Moberg is well known in the cotton loomfixing field. He 
knows loomfixing and knows how to teach it. His book brings 
you detailed instructions on the practical setting, adjusting and 
timing of modern looms and the latest loom motions applied 
on older looms. 


Look up in this book: 


—the listing of the defects caused by faulty automatic filling motions 
and the suggestions for preventing these defects 

—the step-by-step directions for adjusting box motions 

—the procedure for setting of the take-up motion 

—the six steps in adjustment of disk friction 

—the causes of uneven letoff 

—the explanation for setting picking motions 

—the procedure for reconditioning and setting used Draper three-bank 
warp stop motions 

—the directions for setting and adjusting a filling cutter 

—the shuttle rules for loomfixers, etc., ete. 


SEE A COPY 10 DAYS FREE 


: Nerdy a ee 
ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


s . 
o s 
: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. : 
. : 
o s 
s Send me Moberg—Cotton Loomfixers’ Manual for 10 days’ exam s 
: ination on approval In 10 days I will send $2.50 plus few cents : 
§ postage, or return book postpaid (We pay postage on orders § 
. 7 
s accompanied by remittance.) . 
J 
* s 
. s 
a Sr | 
. . 
s 7 
s Address .. jas : . . ‘ cere deceeseneowcetas : 
o J 
: . 
. . 
s City and State s 
s os 
. s 
5 Position ae Sie a ey ee $C ene CeCe : 
o s 
. . 
. s 
s Company on : ee 6. O Miata! Side eeranere, Gata ne gee Oe 
: : 
SPSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESES ESSE SEES ESESEEE EEE ESSE eee eee 
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A memo to: 


Textile mill men 


responsible for production. 


When New Fabrics... 
or Greater Demand 

for Regular Fabrics... 
Call for New Equipment 


..»REAGH FOR THIS 


ABRICS for National Defense, as described each 

month in TEXTILE WorLD, frequently present new 
production problems to spinners, weavers, knitters, 
dyers and finishers. The object of these descriptive 
articles is to keep mill men posted on Army and Navy 
fabric specifications. 


The tremendous quantities of textile fabrics required 
by the National Defense program have added the prob- 
lem of providing greater production facilities in existing 
plant space or of building additional plant to accom- 
modate new machinery. 


Hence, now as never before, it is imperative that you 
have at your fingertips catalog data on the products of 
the leading manufacturers serving the textile industry. 


The TextTiLe WorRLD YEARBOOK AND CATALOG, as you 
know, contains almost 200 pages of manufacturers’ cata- 


logs giving detailed buying data about their products to 
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USEFUL CATALOG 


enable you to speed up the process of equipment selec: 


tion and order-placing. 


In addition, this useful volume contains a complete 
Buyers’ Guide—the classified Directory of Manufac 
turers of Textile Machinery, Equipment, Supplies, Dye: 
and Chemicals which gives quick answers to your “Who 
makes it?” questions; and, in these days of delayed de 
liveries, to your “Who else makes it?” questions. 


Whatever question comes up in the day’s work, sav 
time and energy, by reaching for the familiar textile 
catalog with the orange bands which is now in its 18th 
year of service to the textile industry. 


Textile World Yearbook and Catalog 


A Unit of the McGraw-Hill Reference Service 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.': 
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Have YOU Started the Pay- Roll 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? 


Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is sweeping America! Already more than 
32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Plan, 
with a total of over seventeen million employees— 
and the number is swelling hourly. 


But time is short!..More and more billions are 
needed, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must 
have. The best and quickest way to raise this money 
is by giving every American wage earner a chance to 
participate in the regular, systematic purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect 
means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income 
into the Defense Bond channel regularly every pay- 
day in an ever-rising flood. 


Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, 


VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. 


MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by Textile World 
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Plan Easy to Install 


Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 
employees number three or ten thousand. 


For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 
partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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32,145 Firms With Over 
17,700,000 Employees 
4 Have Installed the . . 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
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Swirling Column of Air 
Prevents Lint Accumulation 
with no Damage to Roving 


“ha St 
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Now more than ever before it is neces- 


sary to keep machines going at top speeds. 
There is no lost production when American 
MonoRail Automatic Overhead Cleaners are 
at work over spinning, winding, twisting and 
warping machinery. Automatic cleaning 


keeps machines producing full time, enables 





perators to increase their output and reduces 


the number of gouts or bunches in the yarn. 


Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain 
such advantages as better running work; 
wer gouts or bunches; less endsdown; 
inners handle more sides; lower cleaning 
ts; no lost production and reduced ma- 
hine stoppage. This information will be 
idly given without cost or obligation on 
ir part. Write us today; we will imme- 
aly send you copy of book describing 


matic Cleaning and Overhead Handling 


1e Textile Industry. 


*% High volocity fan travels within the monitor to keep 
this section clean. 


= MONORAIL Co. 


13108 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 








GENTLEMEN! Here is soap made by a 
BIG company... that SPECIALIZES in 


your kind of soap...and makes it to 


formulas YOU helped create. 


There’s one important thing about 
being in business a long time — you get For Wool Scouring 
to know pretty well what kind of a prod- Bescour Flakes or Solid 
uct your market needs. (10° titre) 


We've been serving the textile indus- Fultex 


try for 114 years, and naturally we’ve For Fulling 

learned a lot about textile soaps. We’ve Beach Pure Palm Flakes 
listened to the advice of generations of or Solid 

men holding jobs like yours — and we’ve Palm ‘“‘A”’ Flakes or Solid 
studied their soap requirements right on (a blended Palm Soap) 
the spot. We believe we’ve come down Blue Label Flakes 

to 1942 knowing quite a lot about tex- (a pure tallow soap) 
tile soaps. Red Label Flakes 

If you’ve been using Beach Soaps, we (a 39° titre soap) 
suspect you know what we mean. If you For Rayon 

haven’t, try us. You can expect an extra Likol Flakes or Solid 
measure of satisfaction. Beach Soap (22° titre) 


Company, Lawrence, Mass. 





